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Preface 

‘A Trunk Full of Tales’ 


The stockbroker Harshad Mehia looks remorseful in prison 
for his role in the Mumbai Stock Exchange scam of 1992. 
Riots between Hindus and Muslims ravage the city of M umbai 
in that year The actor Sanjay Dutt sits opposite, his dark glasses giving 
the lie to the Menon Brothers who were implicated for the Mumbai 
bomb blasts that scarred the city shortly afterwards, in 199S The 
irrepressible don Dawood Ibrahim speaks into his cellular phone from 
Dubai, ordering his henchmen where to hit next And the astronaut 
Rakesh Sharma swings above m his silver suit looking down at the 
pettiness of the planet below 

You would be forgiven for thinking that this was a description of 
a clip from yet another Bollywood blockbuster.’- It was in fact part of 
a series of vignettes placed around the Hindu deity, Ganapati, during 
the period of the annual festival, the Ganapati utsava Ganapati — 
literally ‘lord of the hordes’ — is the most frequently cited name for 
Ganesh in Maharashtra ^ The deity is considered vighnaharta I're- 
mover of obstacles’), sukhakarta {one who creates happiness and 
peace), and duhkhaharta (one who removes pain and sadness) As die 
scribe of the Mahabharata, he embodies wisdom, yet also mischief He 

’ Bollywood li the oolloquial name for Mumbai’s film industry 

^ Situated on thcconflus of northern and southern India, Maliarashtra broadly 
indicates the legion boidercd by the Arabian Sea to its west and settled on the 
plateau ridges of the S ihyadri mountain range to the hinterlands It now consists 
of four aieas — the western region is known as the Konkan, a nanow coastal land 
including Mumbai, the Deccan describes the inland plateau, including Pune; and 
fuithcr inland aie located the legions of Marathwada and Vidhaiba-Nagpui It 
was officially declared as a state on 1 May 1960 as a result of agitation tor a Sum- 
% utkta Mahai ashtra (Phadke 1 979) U nlcss otherwise specified, the term 'Maha- 
ash aw Ics gna e hi4 a ah ough his hook 
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IS considered fearful and wamor-like, yet benign and beneficent 
Effectively, he is an ambivalent god, ideally thought of as lying on the 
threshold of the divine and mundane realms by Hindu devotees 
{Courcright 1988 84-5) — a teller of mythical tales, but also a feature 
of much moie earthly tales — as shown by the profusely illustrated 
festive tableaux 

I literally fell into the festive celebranons in 1 99 1 when a very force- 
ful woman pulled me out of a taxi m central Mumbai I was trying to 
take a photograph of an immersion party on its way to the Arabian Sea 
In subsequent years I participated more willingly, seeing the elaborate 
tableaux being constructed, joining m with the attendant rites and 
activities, and accompanying festival competition judges throughout 
Maharashtra’s two foremost cities, Mumbai and Pune, foi the celebra- 
uon of this festival From 1993 the festival became the focus of more 
extended research into the relations between visual culture, festival 
praxis, and nationalism This book is the fruit of that labour 

During the mam fieldwork period of sixteen months horn August 
1994, the forces of Hmdutva (the Sangh Panvar) were on the ascen- 
dant m their political hijacking of rehgio-cultural icons, sites and 
events for a militant Hindu nationalism (Basu et al 1993, Pandey 
1993, van der Veer 1987, 1994) ^This grouping mainly included a 
fraternity of right-wing organisations consisting of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS — which 
translates as National Volunteer Organisation), the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP — or World Hindu Council), the Bajrang Dal (Bajrang 
Army) and, from 1984, the Mumbai-based party, the Shiv Sena 
(Shivaji’s Army) ^Hindu militancy invariably had its repercussions on 
the Ganapati utsava in Maliarashtra, particularly through the involve- 
ment of the Shiv Sena in the region Due to its public nature, the festi- 
val was increasingly used to propagate ideas conducive to the Hmdutva 
project, comparable to the 1 890s, when it was first mobilised in the 
political arena Topical matters of the type that I have described above 
were often filtered through Hmdutva-influenced narratives in mandap 
tableaux However, Hmdutva co-option of the festival was not the 

^ Hmdum literally means ‘Hindu-ness’ 

Of these oi^nisations, only the BJP and Shiv Sena are electoral parties 
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only political dynamic — ^which feet is often overlooked within the 
ever-growing literature on contemporary public events that asso- 
ciates Hinduism, sometimes simplistically, with communalism The 
presence of a Hindu god in the public field need not be a prefix for 
communalism Indeed, the festival also acted as a discursive site of 
contestation for other political proponents and interest groups that 
counteracted exclusivist movements such as those associated with 
Hindu nationalism 

Rather than demonstrating a stiaightforward pohncisarion of reli 
gion, the festival site presents an uneven field of consent and contest- 
ation Although an occasion for political activities, it remains a 
discursive arena for mutually reliant activities of a devotional, artistic 
entertaining, and socio-political nature. The intertwining of these 
various constituent elements sustains and accentuates each other m the 
milieux of the festival, yet these various elements also he outside the 
hegemonic grasp of totalising political schema There are counteract 
mg dynamics that lend such festivals tlieir unique character 1 he 
celebrations reach a crescendo of activities that provisionally reify and 
sharpen socio-political agendas, yet the occasion is also an unstable 
and unpredictable space that mitigates against overarching direaives 
Effectively, my research uses the example of this polyvalent festival to 
delineate how the visual, performative, and mediated sites of vernacu- 
lar culture have co-constitutcd polmcal programmes in historical and 
contemporary India Mine is less an enquiry into institutional politics 
than into how politics is expressed and disseminated through an array 
of channels that are easily accessible to the illiterate and/or subaltern 
classes Indeed, it is through the strategic use of vernacular culture that 
the ambit of political participation was broadened m historical times 

As a publisher from the Shn Sarvajamk Ganeshotsava Samstha — 
a Mumbai festival mandal (organisation/committee) — confirmed, 
despite media coverage there has been no serious study of the mandap 
tableaux m the Ganapati utsava ^ Most of my resource material for 

^ Mandal are generally particulat to residences — such as a building, coniplex or 
compound — or woi k places The translation of mandal as organisation is app roxi- 
matc Following Needham’s (1975} work on "Wittgenstein the monoethic equi- 
valent is but shorthand for a polythetic series of overlaps This applies also to the 
other translations of Marathi terms throughout this book 
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earlier mandap displays was culled from conversational memories, 
photograph collections, and newspaper or magazine coveiage An 
informant advised, ‘you have to strike while the iron is hot’ to conduct 
research — that is, during the time of the festival, when people ai e most 
eager to share their thoughts and have more free time. That is why I 
have made return trips to Maharashtra foi the festival after the initial 
period of fieldwork in 1 994-5 It is a habit I have since found difficult 
to break, owing to the wonderful attractions laid on for festival 
participants Changing from year to year, I saw the festival become an 
illustrative barometer of the socio-political climate of the day in its 
various mucauons and manifestaaons across a molecular web of 
mandal in the region 

There beingaround 40,000 mandal in the state of Maharashtra, the 
findings of my investigations cannot, of course, aim to be representa- 
tional, but only hope to touch upon key points of relevance to the 
subject area ^ Concentrating on Mumbai and Pune, which are ap- 
proximately 170 kilometres apart, proved a useful cross-comparative 
exercise Pune is crucial to ahistoricaJ invesngation, for the city was the 
first venue for political mobilisation of the festival in the 1890s, during 
colonial times The mandal in the city reflect relatively little commu- 
nal tensions after the 1992-3 post-Ayodhya riots, when the Babri 
Masjid was razed by Hindu nationalists. By way of contrast, Mumbai 
demonstrated relatively more diverse constituencies, commercial in- 
fluences, and greater innovation and compeutiveness in the midst of 
highly charged communal relanons.^ Even though Girgaum in south 
Mumbai — where the first sarvajamk (public) mandal was established 
in 1893 — IS a Brahmanic stronghold, it is other areas around central 
Mumbai, and the suburbs with their Maratha working-class domi- 
nance that draw the most public and media attention for their some- 
times extravagant, often innovative, and always spectacular displays ^ 

^ Tigures cited m The Times of India, 30-8-2000 

^ Mumbai has the highest population density in Maharashtra Greater Mumbai s 
population IS 68% Hindu and 1 7% Muslim, which compares with 86% Hindu 
and 6% Muslim for Pune district These figures (approximated from the 1991 
Census) have implications for seveial issues that characterise Mumbai’s political 
culture as disunct from thatofPune Mumbai is the moie congested city, exempli 
tying fiercer battles for land, housing, jobs, and resources 

® ‘Maratha’ has had a changing constituency Staiting otF as people who did 
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Fieldwork was conductedprimaaly in two gears fourth gear for the 
eleven-day period of the festival, where my time was split between the 
two cities visiting various mandal, documenting and recording the 
numerous displays, accompanying judges in organised festival compe- 
titions, participating with and interviewing numerous spectators, and 
observing the preparation and work of several artists — among other 
experts and lay people The rest of the period was less freneac — a time 
to reflect and prospect when I conducted archival research, an analysis 
of media coverage (including my own growing photographic reper 
toire), mandap narrative transctipaons and translations, an investiga- 
tion of key mandal histones and constituencies, their relationship with 
their respective neighbourhoods, and interviews with fesnval organisers 
and other relevant bodies Ovei these stretches I also pursued various 
lines of enquiry thrown up by my annual immersion in rhe festival My 
approach has been informed by a training in anthropology that places 
emphasis on partiapant-observation and long-term fieldwork But I 
also became interested in the application of such insights to historical 
processes Part of rhe research impelled me to question how we can 
work from the available evidence to reconstruct designs and desires in 
the past How are these pictures of the past filtered by the predominant 
consensus of the day^ And so my project became not just a means of 
retrieving’ perspectives on the past that flow into the here and now, 
but also a mediation on how the present retrospectively frames the 
past for contempoiary agendas — chat is, how the festival’s discrepant 
paths are reframed as part of a naaonalisc history in the contemporary 
period 

I can acknowledge only a few of those who offered me their help, 
kindness, information and invaluable advice in this research Manoj 
Chodankar, the Gokhale family and Shalma and Shomal Nasnoikar, 
PiajnaChowta, Philhpe Gautier, ArunaRamanatham, Chikoo Shetty 
and brothers and Vyankatesh Kulkami were all especially helpful 


SLrvice to lulers as revenue collectors, martial rrainitig and hunung, Marathas 
became a distinct sectoi of society and redefined their genealogies accordingly — 
a pittcrn not too diffeicnt to the precedent set by Rajput rulers (Gordon 1993 
16) This was in contradisrinction to the caste cluster of oidinary cultivators 
However, Maharashtra peasants too have approximated the identity and nowa 
days the teim ‘Maratha’ refcis to a combination of non-Brahnim castes. 
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and attentive to the needs of the research Otheis in India Profes- 
sor Londheand family, Pramodh Nalawade, Sanjeev Javale, and the 
Sir Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy (J J ) School of Arts professors — particu- 
larly Ranaesh Khapre and N D Vichare Di Aroon Tikekar, / okscttta 
journalists and competition judges, die Brihanmumbai Municipal 
Corporauon, Arun Chaphekar and family, Dr Lele, Pankshir Kulkarn- 
Rakesh Pisad, Monisha Bhoite, Piadeep Madhuskar, P Bilaye 
Chandrashekar Y Surye, RameshRavaleand VijayKhatu Other ac- 
quaintances, festival participants, organisers and respondents are too 
numerous to thank individually, but without them this book would 
nor have taken shape If I have missed out their names m print, they 
remain etched in my memory The omissions are solely due to the 
pragmatics of spatial limits, not at all ingratitude Kind thanks are due 
to U B Bhoite at Pune University for making my affiliation with an 
Indian university possible, and to Michael Anthony, Eddie Rodriguez 
J V Naik, Aravind Ganachan, Veena Naregai, Shekhar Krishnen, 
Vidhyut Bhagvat, SM Michael, Patnaa Uberoi and Dipankar 
Gupta foi their animated and informed discussions The Rambhau 
Mhalgi Prabhodmi, Mumbai Marathi Granth Sangralialap, the 
Centre for Documentation and Education, Department of Maha- 
rashtrian Culture, Maharashtra State Archives, the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay, Vishram Bagh Vada, and the India Office Library/Bntish 
Library were also of inestimable benefit 

This book IS an edited and updated version of a Ph D thesis sub- 
mitted to SOAS, University of London, in 1998. 1 am indebted to the 
support, advice and encouragement of Christopher Pinney, Stephen 
Hughes, and Lionel Caplan. Christopher Pinney has been a pillar of 
support and inspiration throughout my academic ventures Sudipta 
Kaviraj and Thomas Blom Hansen provided invaluable advice in their 
examination of the thesis and engaging discussions thereafter A 
special thanks is due also to Koushik Banerjea who stopped the dock 
to offer guiding thoughts Other comments on written accounts and 
presentations throughout my research were provided by William 
Mazzareila, John Hutnyk, Christopher Davies, Andrew Turton, 
Helen Kanitkai, John Peel, David Miller, Richard Davis and Anand 
Yang Colleagues at the University of Manchestei provided a stimu- 
lating environment in wljjch to fine-tune those final couches My 
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family’s love and devotion was a constant source of strength through- 
out the period ofworL Finally, thanks to Vinnder Kalra, Navtej Pure- 
wal, the Baneijeas, Brian Axel, Gayani Sujeewa, Seema Rajapaksa, 
Sanjay and Ashwani Sharma for their moral support in the period of 
the book-wrirmg 

This research project was supported by the Economic and Social 
Research Council (award number R00429334179), with supple- 
mentary grants from SOAS, the Cential Research Fund, a Royal 
Anthropological Institute/Sutasoma Award, and the Research and 
Graduate Support Unit at the University of Manchester Thanks to 
them all 


MAHARASHTRA MADHYA PRADESH 
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The Promise 
of Performative Politics 



If we were to unpack the old adage, ‘Poliucs is show business 
for ugly people’, leaving aside the ph 3 ^iognomic aspects, 
there are a number of themes that come to mind: spectacle, 
performance and (in) appropriate conduct At the heart of this little 
nugget IS the idea that politics is performed in a variety of ways for an 
arena of discerning onlookers Casting an eye on the former colonies, 
there is much to suggest that, in their own particular ways, such stra- 
tegies were constitutive of what could be described as a condition of 
coloniality, rather than simply indicauve of commodified political 
practices in the contemporary era ‘ On account of colonial strictures, 
spectacle, performance and the strategic uses of ‘culture’ to advance a 
political agenda were commonplace as a means of recruiting larger 
publics and circumventing oppressive laws against political represent 
^ Sudipta Kaviraj's valuable insight diat ‘politics m colonial 


auon 


society IS a wo rid of performatives’ (1992 10) has a broader applicability 
that continues to resonate in the here and now. Kaviraj’s assertions rest 


^ See Carpignano etal {\ 993 93~S) for a discussion on the supposed deterior 
anon of political practice in the modern public sphere 

^ See Williams (1 976, 1 98 1) for a useful overview of thiee mam ways in which 
culture IS understood — as civilisation, as repertoire, and as a dhtina way of life 
Another culture concept could be added by way of the wriungs ofGramsci {1971}, 
where culture is construed as dynamic, contested, and sometimes contradictory 
as part of the nuances of lived praxis Gtamsci’s expanded conception of the 
political to accommodate civil soaety, mcluding the family, the church the 
school, trade unions and clubs and associations, was instrumental in conceiving 
of the popular as a terrain in which contradictory and plun-centred hegemonies 
worked themselves out Unless otherwise specified, it is the latter concept of cul 
rure that I invoke here fsee Hall 1980 35—6. 39) 
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1 erjbrrf at e Pol t and thi Culture of H ndu rm 

OP the contextual uses and effects of language, bur implications can be 
drawn out for a wider array of expressive forms that do not always de 
pend upon literacy It is not so much the langue or structure of politics 
that is most at issue, but how this interacts with the multivocal utter- 
ances. negotiations and demonstrative effects that constitute political 
cultures 

More on characteristics of the performative below, but for now, 
what would it mean to look at politics and history through the lens of 
the spectacle and the performative’ Such a move would certainly per- 
mit a focus away from politiaans or individuals as ‘authors’ of events 
It diverges from analysis of socio-political structures and political 
agendas based on their written, electoral, and constitutional inscriptions 
to the public articulations, expressions and performances which co- 
constitute political cultures This approach also permits a view on 
arenas left out of the limelight ofeconomistic, constitutional, elite and 
text-led perspectives More fluid, processual dynamics can be pursued, 
perhaps following the path of subaltern and hegemonic formations 
that characterise some of the nationalism in twentieth-century Indian 
history The contradictory and ambivalent terrain of social phenomena 
can be explored in this way Correspondingly, the tendency to pro 
vide politics or histories in terms of ‘slots’ — as Sumit Sarkar’s critique 
goes — in terms of ‘Neo-colonial, Nationalist, Communal, Marxist, 
Subaltern’ (1998 1) is evaded 

Such an approach has a number of antecedents By the centring of 
marginalia in an analysis ofthc English working class, E P Thompson 
(1968) sought to account not just for an dite history, nor only for 
‘abbreviated economistic nocauons of Marxism’ Rather, he was inte- 
rested in foregrounding culture as a site for acaon and change Later 
he increasingly began to adopt the nouon of ‘theatre’ as ‘an essential 
component both of political control and of protest or even rebelhon 
The rulers act out the theatre of majesty, supersution, power, wealth, 
sublime justice, the poor enact their counter-theatre, occupying the 
stages of the streets for markets and employing the symbolism of 
ridicule or protest’ (1979. 10) 

The Subaltern Studies senes has variously taken such insights to 
provide perspectives on peasant insurgencies and other subaltern 
constituencies Conti ibutors to the early volumes adopted the Grams- 
cian category of the subaltern which was seen as broader than the 
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ecoiiomistic notion of class, and more suited to a focus on the pre- 
capitalist circLunstances of colonial India (eg Guha 1982) Later 
volumes dwelt on broader arguments about critiques of colonialism 
(eg Bhadra^fia/ 1999) The mobilisation of the Ganapati utsava also 
pertains to a subaltern contingent, but, as will be demonstrated 
throughout this book, was not exclusively about proletarian or peasant 
classes The festival )s a prominent example around which large public 
gatherings were constiaited m western India from the 1890s. Bal 
Gangadhai Tilak and a number of lesser known yet key figures were 
instrumental in politicising the Ganapati festival which, from the 
period the British had taken over from Peshwa lule m Maharashtra in 
1818, had been primarily a religious occasion confined to households 
z.s\Amandtr (temple) ^People not involved in the largely middle-class- 
dominated debating chambers of Congress were encouraged to take 
pair in a celebration of their ‘heritage’ as well as take an active interest 
in poliucal afiaiis disseminated through the various spectacles and 
perfoimances conducted throughout the period From the 1890s, the 
celebrations were conducted on a grand public scale over a period of 
eleven days along with ceremonies, lectures and debates on current 
issues Colonial prohibiuon of political gatherings was circumvented 
with the use of a leligious fesuval to publicly disseminate views against 
the ills of society, including the excesses of colonial governance Such 
events signalled the use of an indigenous populace conscious of its 
force as a ‘people’ with particular rights and claims to democratic par- 
ticipation ^ It was also the space for the i ise of dissenting publics where 
communal forces began to crystallise, particularly along the antagonistic 

^ The Peshwas were ministers who succeeded the reign of the seventeenth- 
century Maratha warrior-king Chhatrapau Shivaji 

■^This perspective is also shared by Omvedt (197(5) with her work on the 
Satyashodak Samaj (1873-1919), an atiti-Brahmanic organisation set up by 
Jotirao Phule in 1 873. However, despite Omvedr’s mention of cultural phenomena 
such as songs, dramas and festivals to raise political awareness, she focuses moic 
on the Samaj’s radical contingents, which are against what she describes as 
ritualism’ Those Samajis who organised fetivals, such as the Ganapati mcla and. 
Shivaji festivals, are dismissed in symapatliy with some of their internal Samaj 
critics ‘for they filled many of the ignorant masses with artificial patriotism and 
again began a grandiose scheme to try to establish the Peshwai’ (Marutrao Navle, 
cited in Omvedt 1976 1 40) It is also wiongly assumed that Ganapati was simp 
y a trad " ona* Brabn-an d~ ty’ and 'hen became cons"ucd as ‘*eader of the 
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axis of Hindu-Muslim, as is moie definitively exemplified by the cow 
protection movement fiom the 1 880s, a subject that we shall leturn to 
later 

This study IS not just an enquiry into the special place that religion 
continues to hold for the populace of the subcontinent Rather, it 
focuses on how the Ganapati utsava dances on the already conosive 
demarcations of the religious, the cultural, the political, how the festi 
val both ti anscends and combines the realms of rationality and ritual, 
and how the event becomes a focus point for community and national 
identities in the making The occasion enables an inroad into the 
structures of feeling’ of the times — that is, in Raymond Williams 
words an appreaation of the ‘affective elements of consciousness and 
relationships, not feeling against thought but thought as felt and feeUng 
as thought practical consciousness of a present kind, in a living and 
interrelating community’ (1977 132, my emphasis) While tliere is a 
tendency among the Subaltern Studies series contnbutors to roman tiase 
popular resistance as otherworldly, spontaneous, and prone to violence 
(as argued among others by Oiandavarkar 1998 247) , I do not simply 
wnsh to go the other way and argue for the ‘rationality’ of what might 
be described as symbolic or allegorical politics Rather, I look to the 
combination of the otherworldly and the instrumental realms of poli- 
tics Among the debates on the politicisation of a spiritualised realm 
of culture, I also examine the spaces for rationality and reason To 
travel along the contours of the fesaval’s history is to open up vistas on 
these mutable structures of thought as felt, and feeling as thought 


Mobilised Efficacy 

Benedict Anderson argues that nations are ‘imagined’ into existence as 
‘both inheiently limited and sovereign’ (1983 6) They acquire con- 
crete shape particularly by means of 'print capitahsm’ , which provides 
the new institutional space for the development of the modern ‘na- 

people’ — its name implies — due to Samaj interveitnon around the 1920s 
(1976- 211) The deity was already worshipped by non-Brahmans as well as 
Brahmans, and it was due to tins ambivalence that the occasion proved useful in 
a protest movement (see Chapter 2) 
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tionai’ language Such insights have had an enormous impact on 
studies of media in the formation of identities Howevei , modes of 
apprehending the nation are not only affected through the media, but 
have been, and continue to be, fired by the visceraiity of performances — 
gatherings, marches, campaigns, ceremonies, festivals, processions, 
and so forth As I further elaborate below, the role of literature in the 
spi ead of nationalist sentiment was limited in India ^ This gives other 
media — oral, performative and visual — greater salience m an investi- 
gauon of mass nauonallst representations of India ^ 

My focus on the festival is an inroad into the articulation of the per- 
formative and the (audio-)visual vocabulary in contested public spa- 
ces Unlike with written material, the fleeting and fugitive nature of 
performative events made the procurement of evidence for colonial 

^ This might also be argued to be the case m European history Anderson him 
self alludes, somewhat teleologically, to non-Uterary modalities as a historical 
phenomena where the ‘figuring of imagined reality was overwhelmingly visual 
and aural’ (1983 22-3) See also Rose’s (2001 ) liiutinatmg work on the rise of the 
sdf taught man or ‘audodidact’ commonmmany working-class areas in nineteenth 
century Bntam ‘Penny readings’, where people paid a penny to hear the written 
word spoken, worker’s libraries, and dubs vi'ere instrumental in this growth They 
were later supplemented by primary education with the 1870 Education Act and 
the Workers’ Educational Association, which brought university lecturers into 
working-class communities from 1903 Post-wai mass secondary education and 
the growth of television made these earlier associations redundant Widespread 
literacy and easier access to media m the contemppraiy period, however, is one 
point among many where the two coimtnes diverge 

^ India is still not an information society 65% of India’s population is illiterate 
(Singhal and Rogers, cited m Rudolph 1 992 1 489}- Instead, Rudolph argues that 
they should be seen as participants to the spectacles of society such as television, 
and, I would add, cultural perfoimances Rajagopal applies a similar argument to 
develop the notion of electronic capitalism' in his consideration ofthe use of tele- 
vision m conrempoiaiy India (2001 24 ) However, like others who invoke 
Anderson (e g Pinney 1995a, Bayly 1998), he discusses litde in terms of com 
bmed media itwi/ politicised performances Freitag (1995, 2001) does, however, 
consider the procession as a means of nation-making in terms of the ‘mobilis- 
ed gaze’ (see Chapter 2) Van dcr Veer raises the issue of ritual rather than print 
capitalism as a basis for imagining a rekgtoui nation in India (1994 78-85) As I 
4rgue below, aspects of religious ritual were also translated for campaigns that 
entailed an imagining of a ‘secular’ nation 
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incnmmation and prohibition a difficult endeavour The occasion 
thus provided a corrosive arena chat worked within and against colo- 
nial strictures in the interstices of religious and political spaces While 
indigenous constituencies were ordered, classi fied and counted, crowds 
and festivities presented a different set of concerns for colonial govern- 
ment Attempts were made to contain the political, violent and crimi- 
nal excesses of the festival However, containment procedures at fesa- 
vals were limited for three mam reasons first, due to the limits of any 
rc^ulatoiy apparatus, second, the festive events were ambivalent, 
large-scale occasions, and third, the festivals were premised upon 
religious concerns, officially deemed as outside colonial jurisdiction ^ 
Ifthe mecanarrative of modernity — ^with its mam themes of rational- 
ism, empiricism, and economic modernisation — ^was about inscribing 
a quadnliage or compartmentalising of social life into dichotomies of 
private/public, secular/sacred, and so forth, in practice die effects were 
discrepant Oain 1995) ® In colonial India, discrepancies were par- 
ticularly conspicuous along the lines of racial/cultural differences 
Public institutions were set up but were severely circumscribed due to 
exclusionist hierarchies (Haynes 1992) Areas of vernacular life did 
not fit into modernity’s quadnliage and exceeded it in ways that al- 
lowed creative opportunities for intervention One source of such 
strategies was religion, and, more generally, vernacular culture in colo- 
nial society Officially part of a colonial ‘hands-ofF policy, religion was 

^ Even though this was the basic policy, the British did directly intervene in 
matters that they thought were not siricdy religious — ^such as child marriage and 
sati, against which prohibiuve acts were introduced See Chapter 2 

® The enshrinement of modermty as a metananative m the pos t-Enlightenmtnt 
Western model is epitomised by post-independent Nchruvian secularism and the 
frammg of the Indian constitution m 1950 for the purpose of this study, 
modernities are more apposite. Jean and John Comaioff describe it 'as a (more 
or less) pliable sign, it attracts different referents, and different values, wherever 
It happens to land [The processes] have also drawn a multitude of distinct 
voices into a worldwide conversation, a mululogue’ (1993 viii) Rather than 
entailing mimicry of the West, modernities chart out paths of dtffirence (in the 
Derndcansensc) concomitant with mulaplechainsofsigmfication The mobilised 
festival from the lS90s — ^with its mediation of pnvace/pubhc, secular/sacred 
dichotomies — may also be seen as an instance of hybrid modernity m its modern 
form See Kaviraj (1997) for an account of the divergences between ind^enous 
undcistandings and o onia v'ews on aspKatts of modem ty 
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deemed a ‘private’ affair — private not strictly m the sense of being the 
opposite of the public outer realm, but in the sense of being relegated 
to native arenas of domestic and religious institutions S tate intervention 
m the ‘private sphere’, especially in the aftermath of the 1857 Rebel- 
lion, v/as limited to the codification of personal laws for Hindus and 
Muslims (Freitag 1996 212) Public or ‘outer’ arenas, as ParthaChat- 
terjee ( 1 994) maintains, included the world of realpoUtik, science, and 
technology, largely under the monopoly of the West 

Similarly, the tradition of the Ganapati utsava was mobiiisedso that 
it became partly an indigenous intervention in, and partly an effect of 
outer’ arenas of colonial governmentality The mobilisauon of the 
religious festival was with the intent to make it efficacious as part of a 
pohacs of mdigeneity upon which claims to the public domain were 
made Its efficacy lay precisely m the fact that it was interstiaal, 
predicated upon demarcated realms of religion (private) and realpoUtik 
(public) The fesuve space operated at the contours of avii society by 
permitung a heightened yet provisional zone of debate, agitation, and 
assertion of national politics alongside other activities, m what mig;ht 
be described as the nexus of polity and the quotidian In a time of emer- 
gent nationalism, when political gatherings weie severely curtailed 
cultural events such as this provided a strategic repertoire for enlisting 
people’s sympathies towards various causes 

Elsewhere, Chacterjee (2001) has described the mediating space 
between the people and the state as ‘poliucal society’ Rather than the 
normative bourgeois category of civil society, with its culturally eqmp- 
ped citizens, political society is a term used to describe the political 
strategies of people seen as outside the pale of financial, education and 
cultural capital These are the people who are ‘political’ in a different 
way fi om the dhte However, the differences between civil and political 
society, according to Chatterjee’s formulation, are not set in stone In 
colonial times, political society would refer to changing constituencies 
of native Indians Though more pertinent to the lower classes, the 
middle-class intelligentsia wcie also sometimes implicated At other 
times the middle class might have mediated the political and the avil 
realms Still others disputed the pohucisarion of religion and the 
vernacular altogether 

Social reformers such as Gopal Krishna Gokhale were averse to the 
log ofpo tcalsocety w ‘ hose keT ak we e part al to work ng 
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with a broadet remit premised upon indigenous traditions in a bid to 
draw out the lower classes Despite his orthodox leanings, Tilak pio- 
vides an example of someone who mediated these demarcations of the 
civil and the political, a role that was ro be prominendy adopted by 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi fiom the 1 920s ’ In contemporary 
times the middle class continues to be split between those who, like the 
rationalist reformers of the past, see the public festival as retrograde 
and a nuisance, or who are apathetic about the event, and those who, 
like Tilak, see great potential in the festival so long as it retains a sense 
of religious and nanonal purpose — a contingent which, for the sake of 
convenience, I refer to as revivalists Revivalists essentially hold that 
the festival can be of socio-political benefit, and may include those of 
oithodox and liberal persuasion as well as encompass the lower classes 
(see Chapter 3) 

It appears that the self-sustenance and pubhc momentum of issues 
were enhanced by the movement of festivals into public arenas in seve- 
ral places across India. On the one hand, festivals became organically 
rooted in a variety of localines On the other, festivals were given a 
broader rationale — ^with the Ganapaci festival much of it through the 
writings of Tilak in newspapers such as the Marathi-language Kesart 

'^See Omvedt (1976) for a ciitiqueofTjlak’s orthodox stance cowards non 
Brahmins Thanks to Suhas Sonavane foi this point People like M G Ranade 
objected not to the pubhc festival itself, but to its consequences for communal 
antagonism (Tikekar 2000 71) Gandhi was in feet antithcucal to organised oi 
heavily ritualised religions, preferring the universality of an inchoate spiritualism 
Needless to say, his political ideals also differed from tlrose of I’llak Even chough 
Gandhi did not condone violent agitation, he still held Tilak in high esteem for 
his selfless work for the nation Ac a meeting in Shantatam Cfiawl, Bombay in 
1919 , Gandhi was described as saying the following ‘Between Tilak and himself 
there existed a difference as regards the manner in which die ideal, which they had 
in common, should be attained . Since hehad lost the [Valentine Chirol court] 
case, the speakei felt that Tilak had lost the satisfectoty sensation he would have 
experienced, had he been a Satyagrahi, of being above considerations of loss or 
gam At the same time his admiration for Tilak had increased when he saw that 
the latter, in no wav discouraged by his reverse had continued to place before the 
English, m a constitutional manner, the political aspirations of India’ Cited in 
Pathak 1965 144—5 

Another case m point is Tilak’s role in another festival, Shivaji Jayaiiri in 
tribute to Chhatrapati Shivaji (Cashman 1975 98-122) 
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and English-language launchedin 1881 kwas such features 

that led the festival to be seen as largely a Brahmin endeavour — which 
scholars such as Gail Omvedt( 1976 236-7) have uncritically assumed 

1 he characteristics of these public festivals, m turn, informed later 
nationalist agitations Jim Masselos (1987. 76-7) demonstrates that, 
with the growing nationalist movement, a calendar of events related to 
kev figures, issues, and campaigns was arranged The events adopted 
the idiom of vernacular festival and practices. During the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement m i930,forinstance, daiiymorningprocessions 
and singing Prabhat Pheri groups proliferated; and via occasions such 
as National Week, Tilak Day, and the monthly Gandhi and Flag Rais- 
ing Days, mass agitation was attempted 

Similarly, Suchitra (1995) notes features of Gandhi’s political cam- 
paigns, as evidenced by the Salt Saryagrahaof 1 930 These encompassed 
visual communication, an intimate understanding of the commu- 
nicator’s background and aspirations by the audience, the unfamiliar 
made familiar through the use of symbols, the credibility of the 
communicator, a leliable infrastructure of human and material resour- 
ces, and finally, the development of appropriate solutions for each 
problem rather than the use of formulaic methods (1995 746), Such 
strategies enabled the emergence of an oppositional aiena among those 
considered ‘outsiders’, elements ofwhich began to congeal with a ven- 
geance in the late nineteenth century — the Ganapati festival being the 
case in point 

Communicative strategies and connectivity with audiences often 
revolved around the metaphor of ‘awakening’ Clarion cries for 
awakening’ (as a verb, jagruti ov janajagruti , as a command, jago’ or 
uthao')'W 2 S a resounding refrain in the early incidents of mass mobil- 
isation against peiceived colonial, and occasionally communal or 
class/caste-oriented, iniquiues As with othei modernist teleologies, 
the metaphor earned the idea of leaving enslavement and moving to 
a modern world where the rights of people were fully recognised and 
expressed For instance, the Bombay Youth League Manifesto of 1 930 
stated ‘The mass energy has been awakened, but it is not yet diiected 
in the proper channel’ (cited in Chaudhan 1990 53 5). The energy of 
people and the power of numerical imagmanes (Appadurai 1993a) 
were recognised as favourable to a pro-democratic, pro-native political 
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campaign Bahujan samaj (literally, the ‘majority community’ but 
more pertinent to the non-Brahmin masses) began to be articulated m 
the 1890s and gained conspicuous currency around 1960 (Omvedt 
1976. 1 57) Evidently, the ‘public’ or ‘people’ at issue was a political 
project, with legal-political inscriptions and contesting claims to 
‘awake’ and to represent this ‘people’ with the logic imparted by demo- 
cratic ideals (Taylor 1998 45) Communicatingwithandrepresentmg 
the ‘people’ took on more and more significance as the nationalist 
movement grew * ‘ 

Vernacular festivals, with their potential for creating public gather- 
ings and processions, provided a sue and a vocabulary for early mani- 
festations of ‘awakening’ and airing grievances against colonial rule 
Rather than an out-and-out force against colonial rule, they initially 
provided a forum in which to renegotiate strictures For instance, in 
1892 there were two main issues that topped the constitutional agenda 
for indigenous activists One was the British government’s decision to 
implement a parliamentary act which sought to increase the numbei 
of Indian representatives in legislative bodies. The other was to demo- 
ciatise appointments to the Indian Civil Service so that they were 
based on merit These set offgnevances amongMusIim constituencies 
which felt that their generally intellectually and materially ‘backward’ 
and minority status would mean that they would lose out on key 
administrative positions (Krishnaswamy 1 966: 161—89) Along with 
three other factors — agitation over protecting cows from slaughter, 
the question of playing music m front of mosques, and Hindu-Mus- 
hms riots in other parts of the subcontinent — poliucal factions, partly 
based on communal difference, were created This led to a situation 
where Bombay saw its first majorHindu— Muslim riot in August 1893 
The various factions that were prormnent in the 1890s included 
secular nationalists (some of whom were affiliated with Congress), 
moderateand militant Hindu communaliscs, non-communal Congress 
Muslims, and moderate and extreimstMuslim communalists (Krishna 
swamyl966 91-5) Ofthese,moderateandmihtantHinducommun 
alists had the greatest part to play in the mobilisation of the Ganapati 

See Hansen (1999) for his argument on how democratic transformations 
have led to the ‘plebeianization’ of poliacs in post-independence India 
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festival as a vehicle for political commentary on sucli topical agendas 
and for enlisting people’s sympathies But as we shall see below, that 
IS not to say that non-communal Hindus and Muslims did not also 
paitake in the festivities 

By the early twentieth century, vernacular festivals became supple- 
mentary, although no less significant, to the full-frontal campaigns 
and demonstrations against, and attacks on, colonial rule The insight 
of festival revivalists was to notethepotential of indigenous celebrations 
within publicgathenngs that could be channelled into topical concerns 
about community and nationalist mobilisation In a speech delivered 
inPuneonthe25thJune 1907,Tilakstated ‘Festivals like these prove 
an incentive to the legitimate ambitions of a people with a great 
historic past They serve to impart courage, such courage as an appre- 
ciation of heroes securing their salvation against odds, can give. They 
are an antidote to vague despair They serve like manure to the seeds 
of enthusiasm and the spirit of nationality’ (Tilak 1922 70) 

This book considers how such themes manifested themselves 
throughout the public occasion, and their implications for the efficacy 
ofthe performative and the spectacle in commumcatingand connecting 
with the populace Equally, in the chapters that follow, I consider the 
limits of such strategies, where efforts to mobilise people along certain 
fines effectively implode to unleash various sites of resistance and con- 
testation 


Festive Moments 

How might fesuvals be related to the political realm of agitation, 
claims and contestation^ There are variant perspectives on ritual and 
public celebrations, replete with ideas about such occasions for solid- 
arity along with license and inversion. ‘^Despite its intensive manage 

Ritual has been considered m terms of expressing, on the one hand, role 
reversals (Marriot 1966, da Marta 1 977), on the other hand, rebellion or the re 
veisal of social roles in hieiaichical societies, albeit tempoiary, ultimately reinforcing 
the social order (Gluckman 1965, Miller 1973) Parallels aie also evident in the 
literature on carnivals and festival centres, such as Bakhtin (1968) on the mcdicv d 
cai nival Bakhtin focuses on the exposure of hidden ti iiths, laughtei and inversion 
against the facade of socio-cultural control See also below my discussion on the 
petforma’-ive’ 
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ment, the Ganapati festive pccasion is an unstable and transient space 
Yet, the moment also allows for an arena of compressed and provisional 
politics that, at particular moments, takes on heightened meanings 
with the concerted energies ofparticipants engagements and activities 
Along with nationalist agendas and narratives, the festive moment can 
lead to an intensification of community sensibilities, although it can 
also expose the fault! ines of contestatory hegemonic groups Occa- 
sionally, as might be expected with a multi-headed bestial body, the 
festive moment allows for the possibilityofdisrupcionand subversion 
Thus the Ganapati utsava is characterised by, on the one hand, a 
formidable potential and, on the other, an inherent instability Ulti- 
mately. the festival is not reducible to the sum of its parts Rather, the 
festive occasion needs to be considered as constitutive of a series of 
reactive dynamics unleashing an irreduable excess A voiaule tension 
between order and disorder, celebratory and socio-political aspects, is 
exacerbated in the fesuve context The tension, however, is a productive 
one that makes the event both a celebratory occasion distinct from 
mundane life, and also reflective and productive of the vagaries of the 
soao-politicai milieux Whereas there is invariably an element of ex- 
cess in festivals that lend them their celebratory characteristics, which 
lie beyond die strictures of socio-political agendas, this excess can 
sometimes be useful for die propagation of socio-politicai agendas 
This IS not to assume that there is a circuitous and instrumental 
relationship between politics and pleasure in the festival context, but 
to note j ust one of the points of conjuncture m the uneven domain of 
festive praxis Indeed, relations between pleasure and power, as 
noted, may even exemplify an antagonistic relationship, as is the case 
with cultural revivalists and their disapproval of activities such as 
drinking and wild dancing m the festival (see Chapter 4) 

This IS to acknowledge that excess is prevalent throughout much qiiocidi in 
piaxis rhe question then becomes whether excess is intensified, made visible or 
workable, as it is so vividly portrayed in the festival period My thanks to 'WlHi-im 
Mazzarella fc this point 

Festive praxis is taken to refer to a set of practices assoaated with the pie 
paration and processes of the public festival These include rites, artistic work 
maiidal members’ activities, means of financial gain and expenditure, the naruie 
of spectators’ visits and comments, the running of organised competitions, medn 
coverage, political appropriations of mandal and processions. 
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V Salgaonkar notes the functionality of ‘modern festivals’ such as 
Republic Day on January 26th and Independence Day on August 
1 5 th Salgaonkar su^ests that these are not so much a part of family 
and community life as is a festival like the Ganapati utsava m Maha- 
rashtra This IS primarily because stately rituals are seen as more of a 
national duty than forming an ‘emotional connection’ {bhavamk 
dhagdj among people. ** Even though the vernacular was a constitunve 
part of earlier nationalist movements, the post-independent nation- 
state, developed under Nehruvian Congress legacy, sanitised various 
forms of ritual expression so that they became considerably removed 
from popular culture Furthermore, they have been inserted into the 
iiomogeneity of ‘calendrical time’ (Anderson 1983 33) — unlike the 
Ganapati utsava, which remains fixed on ritualistic time and dependent 
on lunar calculations Nonetheless, latter-day governments have come 
to recognise the potential of religious events m enabling a sense of 
closeness with the majority populace for their strategic programmes 
It IS primarily due to this more organic connectivity with people’s lives 
that, nearer our own times, state governments as well as oppositional 
political parties appropriate Ganeshotsava mandai and sponsor celebra- 
tions as a means to get closer to the majority public in Maharashtra 


The Public Field 

While we have considered the poliucal potential of festive moments, 
It remains to be seen how conventional understandings of the public 
sphere can also be modified to apply not only to festivals, but also to 

Loksam-Lokrang, 15-9-1996 

This dynamic is also the legacy of British colonial ritual strategies that aspired 
CO set up neo-Mughal spectacles of the state (Cohn 1983, Haynes 1 992) These 
modern rites owed little to the vernacular culture of the then colonised society 
This IS a view proposed more generally by Edelman ‘SymboLs, whether 
language or icons, that have no relevance to everyday lives, frustrations, and 
successes are meaningless and impotent They are like the reactions of spectators 
mam useum to the icons of culture with which they feel no empathy In the mea- 
sure that political advocates resort to appeals that do not couch the experiences of 
their audience, indifference is to be expected’ (1988 8) 

Ganapati and utsava when used in succession as adjectives are often conjoined 
o fo'rn Gar»esliO’’sava 
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the Indian context in general Jurgen Habermas (1991, 1992) has 
provided the most familiar concept of the public sphere He describes 
It as a domain of social life in which ‘public opinions' can be formed 
(1991 398,1992 89) Anideahsticviewofademocraticpubhcsphere 

15 proposed, ideally open to everyone and outside the forces of fascis- 
tic man ipulation, m which a new space of rational-critical debate and 
structuring of consciousness emerges. This is deemed as constitutive 
of a civil society, which is considered autonomous from the state The 
phenomenon is instanced as a consequence of laige publics, the emer- 
gence of print-capitalism and other technologies, and capitalist mass 
production — a contradictory premise that, as in the thinking of the 
Frankfurt School, also leads to the deterioration of rational-critical 
debate and gives way to a less valorised arena of negotiation, and to 
cultural consumerism 

Altliough offering useful insights, Habermas’ analysis is too steeped 
in European historj^ to be of wider application in its undiluted form 
In the Indian context, a modulated version of the ‘public sphere’ em- 
erged with some of the English-educated Indian middle class, bur it 
remained hampered by hierarchies based on notions of race (Haynes 
1 992 28) Colonial government implemented only a putative public 
sphere, open to all in prinaple, but one in which debate and decision- 
making had a restrictive purview The indigenous spokesmen’s legiti 
mate areas of deasion-making were, i niually at least, restricted to a few 
issues The addiuonal concern of i ecruiting a mass base for the nation- 
alist cause remained a contentious point for colonialism as well as 
certain sectors of the indigenous populace. Congress Moderates and 
members of the elite, initially at least, resisted the likes of Tilak, who 
believed that the nationalist project was not going to be attained 
around debating tables alone, but via widespread grassioot activities 
using vernacular and familiar idioms of action 

^^See Calhoun (1996) and Robbins fl995) for a series of critical essays on 
Habermas’ mam chesis 

On a similar point, Haynes notes the ‘different political idioms of the edu 
cated ^lite [in Surat] and the populace at large who conducted their day-to day 
politics in idioms that were almost completely distinct’ (1992 161) There is also 
a paiallel debate about the significance of vernacular idioms m politics m 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Euiope On the politics of popular culture 
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A further criticism of Habermas’ notion of the public sphere is that 
It is premised upon formal logics based on ‘rational’ egoism— that is, 
the model implies a very unitary conception of the self and moral 
agency (Baynes 1994) Habermas’ stress on ‘rational’ structures ofso- 
ciety equates religious events as lying outside this realm. As already 
argued in relation to Anderson, his overemphasis on the print media 
overlooks the interactive dynamic of speeches, gatherings, marches, 
festivities, and so forth as a potent means of communication and de- 
bate, particularly for the realm outlined above as political society 

In contradistinction, Sandria Freitag (1 9S9) looks at the piocess of 
the emergence of constructed communities, and their responses to a 
centralised and interventionist state, her site for this being colonial 
Uttar Pradesh She proposes that a public realm emerged here, which 
was ‘expressed and redefined through collective activities in public 
spaces’ — a -ealm of ‘symbolic behaviour’ that 'impinged simultaneously 
on two worlds— that encompassing activity by locally consututed 
groups, and that structured by state insotutions’ (1989. 6) in her ef- 
forts to move away from historiographic approaches that concentrate 
on a study exclusively of organisauons fostering communal conscious- 
ness, Freitag presents a processual analysis of ‘the changed meaning 
infused in the symbolic behaviour of public arenas’ (1989 284) She 
argues that this led to a sense of community identity that was wider 
than the immediate locale This pattern was leplicated throughout 
much of colonial India Structurally, public arenas were similai to 
collective events throughout British India in that they emeiged in 
contradistinction to imperial institutions However, they varied m 
each locality due to the ‘interaction of specific provmaal poliaes and 
the local content of popular cultuie’ (1989 284) In this sense, the 
Ganapati utsava might also be considered a ‘public arena’ in its sarva- 
janik form, arising out of a need to confront colonial policies of rule, 
yet very particular to the regional culture of Western India 

see Williams (1 993 305-12) On the ‘autonomisanon of cultuie’ with the nse of 
bourgeois society, see the woik of Eagleton (1990 367) My thanks to William 
Mazzarella foi directing me to these works 

Saruajanik literally means ‘for all people' It emerged most conspicuously as 
a teim for associations in the nineteenth centur)', as with the Saivajanik Sabha 
established in Pune in 1 870, sabha which, despite then aspiiations to be ‘public’ 
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Although Freitag’s work is instructive, her exposition appears to 
maintain a distinction between realpoltttk and symbolic politics with 
Its correlate homology of mind-body, rational-irrational, high and 
iow Her proposition continues problematic distinctions of media 
equated with 5,ecular politics and the educated, and the performative 
associated with symbolic or religious politics and the lower classes 
While noting the relevance of Freitag’s argument for this study I 
consider it requisite to decencre her notion of the public arena some 
what so that the space of action and correlates thereof are also seen to 
be intricately entwined with media spheres Henceforth, I lefer to 
this intertwined zone of the media-orientated public sphere and the 
activist public arena — ^with their correlates of different styles of action 
and praxis — as the public field, this providing means ro obviate the 
mmd-body divisions implicit in the two theorisations These public 
fields are constituted by altering configurations of the media and 
public participative events — (extra-) discursive practices that shape, 


remained the debating chamber of the educated middle class (O’Hanlon 1 985, 
Zavos 2000) With the Ganapati festival mandal, sacvajanik began to take on 
broader resonance Even though, as Kaviraj mamtains (1997), indigenous semantics 
need to be carefully analysed when translating the local into English, satvajanik 
IS closely related to Western nouons of the public — that is, it connotes an asso 
ciation nor purely based on kinship networks However, this is not to propose then 
that the private is based on a domestic residence of a nuclear family Habcrm is, 
for instance, sees it in relation to the growth of private property and bourgeois 
notions of the nuclcai family (1992 45—51, see also Williams 1976 204) This 
formulation in its undiluted version is of limited use in the Indian context 
Notions of the private based simply on the nucleai family have litde relevance to 
the Indian case, where extended patterns of bnship are the noim (Kaviraj 1997 
92) 

Indeed, as Ricoeur paraphrases Marx The referent of narration, namely 
human action, is never raw oi immediate reality but an action which has been 
symbolised and resymbolised over and over again’ (cited in G Kapur 1 993 1 9) 
There is a tendency, due to the entanglements of media with technological 
developments, to posit that the mediated comes after performance Such views 
assume that what was before technological reproduction was somehow authentic 
law, and not represented in other forms Conceivably, as Ricoeur points out 
pcifoimance can be envisaged as ‘representation’ and media as the ‘law’ agent foi 
anv situation 1 he embodied performative and the ‘mediated’ — chat is, media 
dissemination — act m a symbiotic relationship One is not necessarily antei loi to 
oh n h 
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inform and constitute each other They are integrative spaces which 
encapsulate media networks that inform debate, as well as encompassing 
collective performative and religious arenas that inform the media, 
thus enabling a mediation between the ‘symbolism’ of religion and the 
pragmatism’ of debate Wheie mediation enlarges the ambit of the 
public, performance leads to its intensification (nor forgetting, the 
differential affects of media) Indeed it is a mixture of such strat^ies 
on a broad front that facilitates the success of any political movement 
All these descriptions of the public are of course synonyms, whether 
they be sphere, aiena, culture, realm, domain and so forth, but they 
differ in valency according to the theorisations that they are attached 
to I have chosen public field rathei than public culture to lay out path- 
ways specific for the subject of this book Performative events have 
attracted less attention in the Pubhc Cw/fKrejournal series than the uses 
and effects of media across the globe. There are memorable exceptions, 
however. Craig Calhoun’s (1989) article on the Tiananmen massacre 
in China of 1 989 notes how corporeal presence in the square was nor 
a guarantee of ‘authentic’ reportage In fact, what was conveyed was 
largely derived from media reportage It is such interactive mixtures 
between the performative and the mediated that I am primarily inte- 
rested in They have shown a changing configuration throughout the 
last few centuries Whereas around the turn of rhe nineteenth century 
the corporeal sense of the performative might have been at the 
foreground, this is not to mitigate the significance of a growing media 
realm, including that of print media — to be nor only read, bur also 
read out — iconic lithographs, posters, pamphlets, photography and 
early cinema By the 1980s, under Indira Gandhi’s, but more parti- 

In this way, rhe phiasc is not dependent on Bourdicu’s formulation of pubhc 
fields to refer to a system of institutions and agents through which (belief in) the 
value of works of art is continuously generated (1993 78) 

On debates about public, as opposed to popular, culture, where public 
culture IS seen as a ‘/x>ne of debate’, see Appadurai and Breckenridge ( 1 988 6) and 
Pmney’s (2001 6-9) support of their premise in order to evade polarities of high 
and low culture implicit in notions of popular culture I too wish to retain a fluid 
understanding of class mterdynamics for the purpose of considering the Ganapati 
festival 

On the English and vernacular print media m Western India, see Naregal 
(2000) On photography and chromolithographs, see Pmney{ 1992, 1995, 1997 
999 On catiy nen a sec Bamo iw and Kr hnaswan y 980 
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cularly under the iniuauve of Rajiv Gandhi’s, goveinment, television 
supplemented other media outlets Ac the turn of the twentieth cen 
tury, It appears tliat the mediated is the stronger realm, but this is to 
overlook the continuous growth of the performative use of public 
space, pai ticularly in the oi bit of political society There are clear class 
emphases, where many of the upper middle classes aie retreating into 
the safer realms of the domestic in which the public field is consumed 
The physicality of space, however, remains a contested terrain for the 
lower classes, and it is among these constituencies that the performative 
aspects of the festival now most flourishes 

A Multifaceted Festival 

It is all too easily assumed that a large-scale religious festival m the pub- 
lic field necessarily lays the premises for communalist friction. On the 
subject of colonial governance, Gyanendra Pandey (1990) outlines 
how It was predicated on stressing the ‘otherness’ of politics m India 
This vietv continued to find fevour with Indians of a Westernised 
orientation, as was the case with Jawaharlal Nehru These advocates of 
secularism condemned religious nationalism as illegitimate In the 

On the Orientalist creation of essentialised differences between Hindus and 
Muslims, see van der Veer {1993 23) On Orientalism in general, sec Said (1 978) 
For Its application to the Indian case, see Inden (1990), and die volume edited by 
Bteckenridge and van der Veer (1993) 

In India today, versions of secularism are vehemently disputed, the debate as 
CO whether there is a specific meaning ofseculansm in the Indian context notwuh 
standing (Chactcrjcc 1995 13} Overall, notable gradations ofseculansm pievalent 
m discussions in contemporary Indu ate (i) 'anti-religious’, atheist, agnostic 
worldly or material — ^very much consideied as the ‘dictionary definition’ predomi- 
nant in the West, (ii) non-religious, which is the ideas associated with Nehru s 
politics and post-independence lule where religious piactice is permitted outside 
the sphere of the state, (in) muln-religious, which is M K Gandhi' s view of respect 
for all on an equal basis — ‘Sarva dhaiama sadbhavana’ (‘Equal respect foi ail tell 
gions’) — a viewpoint that has been appiopnated by the BjP m recent yeais, and 
(iv) multi-communal — a view that had emeeged since the i970s where seculaiists 
inevitably fuel communalism due to their granting ‘equal pieference to the 
fanatical hinge of most, if not all, religious communities’ (Bhargava 1 994 71-2) 
It IS a mix of the Nehruvian view and the Gandhian view that has officiallv pre 
dominated since independence, where the state recognises but does not inteifeie 
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aftermath of Independence with its blood-soaked tales of Partition, 
lehgion in the political arena was seen as a parucularly ‘dangerous’ 
enterprise Nehru regarded politics based on non-emotional premises 
as the ideal ‘decisions taken primarily on the basis of emotions, or 
when emotions are the dominating consideration, are likely to be 
wiong and to lead to dangerous development’ (1946, 1999 532), he 
asserted To utilise indigenous traditions for their political potentials 
was anathema Progressive change lay in following the ‘Western path 
which British colonial rule did not fully permit 

1 he impact ofWestern culture on India was the impact of a dynamic society 
of a ‘modern’ consciousness, on a static society wedded to medieval habits of 
thoughtwhich, however sophisticated and advanced in its own way, couldnot 
piogress because of its inherent limitations [However, the British] en 
couraged and consolidated the position of the socially reactionary groups in 
India, and opposed all those who worked foi political and social change 
(1946, 1999 291) 

Not surprisingly, occasions like the Ganapati utsava for the propa- 
gation of politics were deemed reactionary This was not necessarily 
the case with regional Congress affiliates of the times, nor does it apply 
to the logic of politics in the contemporary Congress era 

Other examples of theorists who brand the use of religion in the 
public realm as a recipe for communalism emerge from a conventional 
Marxist approach (c g Chandra 1979, Engineer 1989) They see it as 

in the matters of religious communities Hereon, this version is described as 
Nchruvun or liberal secularism For debates on secularism in India, see the selec- 
tion of essays provided by Bhargava’s (1998) and Bharucha’s volumes (1 999) On 
notions of secularism in the Indian constitution, see Chaudhari (19S7) andSaikar 
(1988) It was not until the Emergency years of Indira Gandhi’s rule that the term 
secularism’ was added to the constitution m 1976 under the 42nd Amendment 
Pi lor to this period, the constitution purported to protect the interests and welfare 
of minority groups We shall be returning to a more focused study of the am 
culation of the ‘secular’ in the festival m Chapters 5 and 6 

Even during the Nehruvian era, Congress politicians at the state level recog 
niscd the potential of being seen at various sites, including religious ones which 
had to do with various communities But this was moie a matter of honouring a 
vaiiety of religious practices in the spirit of secularism, and being seen as an ethical 
peison, chan the strategic use of religion for political gains (Hansen 2000. 258) 
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a pathology of political modemity, overlooking the lact that natio nalism 
Itself relies upon inflammatory passions that have become normalised 
as a legitimate basis for governance Basil et al unreservedly state 
Tiiak’s Ganpau and Shivaji utsavs woisened communal relations in 
Maharashtra’ (1993 4) Abdul Mukadam sees Tilak’s politicisation of 
leligion as the first step in a teleological growth of Hindu nationalism 
(^995. 110) These might have been the most notable effects of 
politicising a religious festival, but the growth of communahsm was 
certainly not a linear development, nor did elements of Hindu nation- 
ahsm go uncontested even within the ambit of a religious festival 

As Mumbai and Pune were the sices of severe riots in 1 893 over what has Ixcn 
described as a Muslim attack made on a religious procession, Hindus were com 
pelled to organise themselves collectively and publicly (Krishnaswamy 1 966 
Barnouwl954 81, Michael 1984 254) The promotion of the Ganapaci utsava 
was indeed, m pan, a counterpoint to the Moharram piocession Tilak had ‘hoped 
to wean away chose Hindu artisans, musiaans, and dancers who had freely parti 
cipatedin previous Muhanams’ (Cashman 1975 78), in effect fuelling cximmunalist 
tensions Tilak’s use of Hindu religious activities m the public field subject him 
CO critiasm for paving the way for a communal path, where religion becomes not 
just a question of personal law, but enters into the public lealm However, Filak s 
stance was far from rigid Sometimes Tilak saw the Muslim community as Indians 
who needed to collaborate with the rest ofthe populace in ridding India of colonial 
rule (Pradhan 1994 156) Occasionally ‘hisstandwastoprotescagainscthepower 
behind the Muslims, rather than against the Muslim community itself (Mich lel 
1984' 255) 

Even though aligned with the Extremist contingent of the Congress party, 
T ilak was still largely considered a ‘seculanst’ in relation to revolutionary coteries 
and later oi^anisations such as the Hindu Mahasabha and the RSS Thus Tilak s 
politics were tenants of a halfway house They were not clearly secularist as com 
pared to Nehru’s piagmatism and Gandhi’s more humanist and hybrid blend of 
religion, for instance, norwere they vehemently Hindu nationalist — foi Tilak the 
idealist nursed the vision of just and neutral governance for all Contemporary 
Hindutva stipporteis pride Tilak as a national hero but still have pioblems with 
some of his work ‘It is surprising that Lokmanya Tilak, the great patriot, was the 
architect ofthe Lucknow Pact, whicJi, latei on, pioved thehaibingci ofhorrendous 
consequences Tilak attached so much importance to the pact that he, havmg 
played a pun on the word, announced in jubilant mood tliat Lucknow Pact 
brought for them ‘Luck Now’, though he was quite unaware that it would result 
in future, in ill-luck, lather than kick’ flalreja 1996 279) The importune con. 
sequences of this were what Hindutva advocates consider the ‘vivisection’ of the 
naroii — rhar is Pamrion along rehg'ous l‘nes '0 1947 
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Clitics arguing that gods aie often used as ‘pretexts for communal 
agendas’ (Bharucha 1998 1295), due to the blurred boundaries be- 
tween Hinduism and Hindutva, do not account for the full story 

Even though Gandlii did not fevoui the ritualistic and exclusivist 
boundaiies of particular religions, he was not averse to utilising the 
public and popular nature of the event (along with othei festivals) to 
deliver his lectures One Police Abstract reads 

Mr Gandhi left Bombay by the night train on September 3id for Poona and 
arrived back at Dadai on the morning of Septembei 5 th [1924] where he vis t- 
td the Ganpati Mandap [shrine] and addicssed an audience of 500 He sa d 
he gathered that the public were not m a determined mood to carry out his 
programme although they were anxious for swaraj He did not mind ocheis 
entering Councils or sending their children to any school they fancied, but 
he did expect every body to carry out his triparute programme of khaeldar 
Hindu— Muslims unity and the removal of untouchability He asked for a 
show of hands of those who acted up to the programme on these points A very 
small number of hands were raised He said he was sorry to see them in that 
state and asked them to take his advice to heart After receiving a purse of 
Rs 51, some yarn and clothes for Malabar relief he left for Surat by the 
7 45 am tram (cited in Kunte 1 978 193). 

The event was susceptible to all kinds of contemporaneous politics, 
even anti-communal drives, as was also evident in other religious 
festivals J V Naik reports on Muslim participation in Ganapati 
processions as far back as 1895 in Nasik and 1896 in Ahmadnagar, 
giving the he to the festival's overarching communal cliaracter in that 
decade (1992 1 1 4, 1 1 5-1 6) Cashman too notes the ebb of communal 

The strength of Gandhute politics was indeed an antidote to the communal 
potential of such festivals ftom the late 1910s See on the Ram Naunu festival m 
Punjab m 1919, for instance — ‘ a Hindu festival on which cars are commonly 
diawn in procession accompanied by people raising cries in honour of Hindu 
denes Phis practice was followed as usual in Amiitsai, but, contrary to previous 
practice, the festival was, veiy largely, participated in by Muhammadans, and 
along with the usual shouts political cries were freely laised “Mahatma Gandht 
kijai , “ Hmdu-Mwssalman kijai ” The effect of the evidence before us is that the 
festival became a striking demonstration in fui thei-ance of Hindu-Muhammadan 
unity — people of the different creeds drinking out of the same cups publicly 
and by way of demonstration’ {Report of the Hunter Committee, excerpts, 1920, 

2000 ‘A 
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forces throughout the festival by 1 896 (1975 87) A notable example 
of Muslim participation in Hindu festivals is provided by the district 
Congress Committee meeting of 1930 About 500 people, mostly 
Muslims, gathered in Nagpada, Bombay, to celebrate the first day of 
Navratri 

R K Acharckarsaidtliatitwasahappyaugury tosee the Muhammadeii Vice 
President of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee opening the Nav 
ratra festival , Noor Mahomed Mojawala made a rambling speech sayi ig 
chat the Congress programme had nothing to do with their leiigion and the 
Muhammadans should join their Hindu biethren They were not worship- 
ping idols at the Congiess House At this stage there was an interruption from 
a section of the audience who asked why photos of Gandhi and Nehru were 
placed on dias, but quiet was soon restored (cited in Chaudhan, ed 1990 
546) 

Thus tensions about the political potential of religious festivals did 
not always flatten out to fuel the event with communalist associations 
Evidently, public festivals became an opportune site to air all kinds of 
issues and concerns to variant reception My mention of this is not, 
therefore, to argue that the Ganapati festival was a platform for 
communal unity and amity Rather I note that religious vocabulary in 
the public field was not an a priori indicator of communalism, even 
though the fear of it becoming so was certainly prevalent, as indicated 
by the discourses of colonial authorities and secular Congressites 
Instead, the Ganapati festival needs to be seen as an expressive avenue 
chat forks into several highways and byways, some of them, by all 
means, anti-colonial, others anti-Muslim, or even both 

Rather than exemplifying discrete differences in political strategies, 
the Ganapati utsava represented a site for what might be described as 
secularist and communalist forces This is largely to do with associations 
of the festival with the national as a supreme signifier of ethical con- 
duct (sec Chapter 8) This political use of culture is in striking contrast 
to the past where there tended to be more of a resistance foi‘ secularists 
of the Nehiuvian brand to propagate their politics through the 
sarvajanik Ganapati festival The change in foci at the national level 
began to rake shape around the late 1960s Tn 1967-71 , Mrs Indua 
Gandhi transformed the perspective of the Indian political scene from 
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Its nationalist moorings to “the promise of performance", through an 
ideological ovei tone’ (Quraishi 1999 29) Politics at the level of for 
mal parliamentary machinery began to take on a more performative 
role By this I allude to the inci easing use of advertising logic deployed 
to gauge the mood of the public, the development of populist strate- 
gies and slogans, and the manipulation of culturaiist/ ethnic forces By 
the 1980s, populist and new media strategies became even more en- 
trenched under Rajiv Gandhi’s government (Rajagopal 2001). 

On the one hand, emergent Hindutva forces avail themselves of the 
bhavamk dhaga, the ‘emotional thread’, entailed in such festivals to 
elicit sympathy for their cause Political instrumentality is mediated in 
religious lineaments that can have the consequences of whipping up 
passions against others, thereby deepening cleavages between religious 
commumties Ambiguities are also noted when asserting that all com- 
munities should parncipate m public Hindu festivals as these are 
national occasions, yet the same people consider it inappropriate for 
Hindus to celebrate other religious events such as Id and Moharram 

On the ocher hand, such measures are resisted by those of more 
liberal persuasion In several cases, the festival is amoeboid enough to 
accommodate fissiparous tendencies The occasion involves a number 
of people, not all of whom are Hindus It is noted as a national event, 
pardy m recognition of its part in the freedom struggle, but also be- 
cause of a desire to represent national harmony for all of India’s 
communities Despite the contingencies of communal relations, and 
as festival competitions further demonstrate, the occasion continues 
to be judged for its contribution to die cause of national integration 
These facets of what might be described as ‘liberal secularism’ arc on 
a par with the constitutional state version of secularism — Hindu- 
dominated yet with multi-religious/cultural gestures In such cases it 
IS more fruitful to conceive of die festival as not just religious but also 
cultural in that festival praxis is informed by a larger set of concerns 
and becomes pair of the street vernacular 

Geertz has aigued chat religion., rarher chan being an other-worldly 
phenomenon, is compatible with concepts of culture His working definition 
consists of ‘{1) symbols which act to (2) establish powerful, pervasive, and long 
lasting moods and mocivattons (3) foimulating conceptions of a general older of 
existence and (4) clothing these conceptions with such an aura of facttiaUty that 
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Despite similar manifestations, liberal secularism needs to be dis 
anguished, from the Hindu nationalist rhetoric of secularism T he 
Hindutva claim on secularism is tied in with a majoritarian agenda 
where policies are directed at the majoiity community of Hindus 
Anything else is ‘pseudo-seculai’ (e g Talreja 1996) The ideal that 
Hinduism is a tolerant religion that patronises all leligions alongside 
the principle of unity in diversity is transformed into the belief chat all 
Indians should be tolerant, and therefore Hindu — paradoxically a 
tolerance that breeds intolerance Within the festival, instances of 
liberal secularism aie pitted against what might be abbreviated is 
Hindutva seculaiism’ in that the formei critiques what it sees as the 
instrumental use of religious belief and practice for political gains at 
the cost of harming minority groups The Hindutva and liberal claims 
on the secular might illustrate points of consonance at the level of 
ideas, but at the level of praxis they are antagonistic, not least because 
they might be connected to specific civilian bodies oi politically- 
affiliated mandal Ifwe wereto follow Ashis Nandy’s (1988) atgumenc 
that secularism andcommunalismaresymbiotic, thequesrion remains 
then — ^where is the space for agency and resistance^ Granted that 
theoretically there are overlaps in ideology m praxis they are not so 
complementaiy and often demonstrate a thicket of conflictual ten 
dencies. There remain moments where the life-world exceeds the 
limitations of a purely theoretical purview 

Religious exclusivity attached to such events comes to the fore when 
communalist forces are prevalent m the wider society This was not- 
ably the case after the 1893 riots, as Krishnaswamy outlines (1966 
220-37). But these dynamics also resurfaced with a vengeance in more 
lecent times After the 1992-3 riots in cities througliout India, 
following the destruction of the Babri Maspd, festival participation at 
the wider level became an intensely fraught issue on the question of die 
religious identity of participants As is well known, when that sixteen th- 


is) the moods and motivations seem uniquely realistic’ (1969 4) 1 he stress on 
symbols mitigates the drawing of boundaries between a supposedly ‘mystical 
religious domain and the mundane praxis of culture This might be the largei 
atgument bur, foi the purpose of this point, the question of belief in the deity 
draws out distinctions again between religion and culture 
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century niiosque in Ayodhya was destroyed by Hindu nationalists 
claimingthe building had displaced an earlier temple commemorating 
the birthplace of Ram, a wave of Hindu-Mushm antagonism spread 
act OSS the country (van der Veer 1994 1-12, Ludden 1996) Itissuch 
events that have inflected the literatute that has come in the wake of 
the disturbances, wherein public occasions seen as Hindu are read 
simply as spectacles of fundamentalism 

Slippery Performers 

As argued above, performative politics, rather than economistic oi 
formal politics, permit a means of looking at Indian history without 
falling down the cul-de-sac of realpolittk on the one side, and cultural, 
religious or symbolic politics on the other a dualism that received its 
hegemonic sanction with the post-independent Nehruvian state 
Performative political strategies allowed for a widening of the political 
base and their involvement in a modulated Habermasian public 
sphere Ins with such efforts that nationalism, alongwith the demands 
encouraged by democratic ideals, .saw its incipient growth among the 
wider populace As we will see throughout this book, narratives of 
nationalism may be visualised, performed, and mediated in an invigo 
rating conversation. How the spectacle is corralled with the performative 
and Its media dissemination is an integral feature of practical politics, 
particularly in an effort to reach out to illiterate and/or subaltern 
constituencies, which to this day constitute the majority public of the 
subcontinent 

On closer scrutiny, however, it appears that the term ‘performative’ 
Itself does not stand sail There ate a number of interventions on the 
theme, some of which cross each other’s paths at strategic junctures 

Apart from those already mentioned, seminal texts on nauonahsm are 
Gellnei’s focus on its emergence due to educational and social structural changes 
(1983), Hobsbawm’s focus on its historical emergence in Europe (1990), and 
Smith’s on its implications for ethnicity (1981) Bhabha's account (1990) recalls 
the diverse narratives of the nation Chatterjee’s (1986) remains central toa consi 
deration of the ‘derivative discourse’ ofindian nationalism, as compared to those 
movements in Europe Bayly (1998) ptefersto sec indigenous forms ofpatriotism 
that preceded modern nationalisms Kavitaj (1992) alerts us ro the problems ol 
painting ail political campaigns m colonial India as nationalist 
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J L Austin’s (1976) distmcuon of the perlocutionaiy and the illocu- 
tionary speech act is seminal in the analysis of the pei formative in 
linguistics and its influences elsewhere Perlocutionary or constative 
utterances are speech acts that do what they say they are doing at the 
moment of utterance Illocutionary or performative utteiances are 
speech acts that produce certain effects W ith the lattei , words do not 
just stand for an inner core, nor an external leferent Rathei , the saying 
is m the doing, or rather in the inientto do Thus, as with the promise, 
the utterance is not necessarily true or false in and of the statement 
Itself, nor a measure of the speaker’s credibility Rather, it connotes a 
future act Only m retrospect can this qualify the promise as made in 
good or bad feidi This is an observation that applies to a wider realm 
than just language 'it is possible to perform an act of exactly the same 
kind not by uttering words, whether written or spoken, but in some 
other way’ (Austin 1976: 8, author’s empliasis) The proposition vin- 
dicates the notion that language is nor a mirror of the world (Hacking 
1983), but becomes an act in the world (Goodman 1978). 

There is another performative pathway, and that is by way of the 
crumbling house of post-srructuralism Developing a Denidean and 
Foucauldian line on Austin’s theories, Judith Butler critiques the 
premises of sovereign subjects as origins of performance which are 
then seen to ‘act’ on the world 'In this sense the social performative 
IS a crucial part not only of subject formation, but of the ongoing poll 
tical contestation and reformulation of the subject as well’ (1997 160 
author’s emphasis). This broader view of subject {re-)production has 
had implicaaons for reassessing essenualist assumptions of the body, 
gender, sexuality and ethmaty/race 

Other views on the performauve are provided by way of theo ries on 
cultural performance and ritual As a development of Arnold Van 
Gennep’s (1960) insights on ritual as a nte de passage — the rite of 

On a variant note, Homi Bhabha elaborates on cbe performative by way of 
contrast witb wbat he terms the pedagogic — binaries that art mutually cons citutive 
( ) 994 1 53) This proposition is applied to the migianr’s posmonality in the West 
The pedagogic is an msntucionalised terrain that refers to identity formation by 
way of historical sedimentation The performative is a more uncertain and ambi 
valent terram that allows for critical spaces in and negotiations of national mono- 
cultures 
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separation, transition rites and rites of incorporation after a phase of 
iimmality — the work of Victor Turner (1969) andRichaidSchechner 
(1983) remains axiomauc Turner is renowned for his account of 
mumtas — ^a process whereby social stratification is temporarily dissolved 
in the midst of ritual Schechner notes the transportative and trans- 
formative qualiues of rituals or performances The former entails a 
change’ of the performer so that s/he is believed to be transported 
elsewhere via various religious rituals. The latter involves a performer 
being transformed into something else but not considered funda- 
mentally altered, and then s/he is returned to the starting place, as is 
the case with drama Both aspects, he argues, can coexist in the same 
event 

Maurice Bloch’s observations on the ‘illocutionary force’ of oratory 
for political agendas clarifies the Austmian line' 

One IS the propositional force of language, the ability of language to corner 
reality by adapting communication to perception and connecting this with 
future perception This is the power of language which linguists have bem 
most concerned with (propositional foice) . but there is also the aspect of 
meaning which we can refercoas‘illocutionaryforce’,o, perhaps ‘performative 
force’ ‘Not to report facts but to influence people (Austin, 1962, p 234) and 
here we are back with politics’ (1975 22) 

The efficacy of langu^e as politics calls for comparison with the use 
of vernacular culture for politics. In this capacity, Thompson’s notion 
of ‘theatre’ as a rite of affirmauon in terms of either political control 
01 protest, and James Scott’s (1989, 1990) proposition of ‘hidden 
transcript’, where political transgressions are veiled in other forms 
become apposite (see Chapter 2) 

What characterises all these distinct approaches is the diversion 
from stiuccural formalisms to a focus on effects, transitions, inter- 
ventions, and subject (re-)productions My use of the performative for 
a study of a mulufaceted occasion such as the public Ganapati utsava 
IS indebted to several of these strands of thought The performative in 
the festival context pertains to the (re-)production and effects ofwords 
(written and spoken), religious rituals, artworks, dramas, political 
strategies, processions, and other public displays It is the idea of in- 
tensification (T urner) and illocutionary force (Austin) chat charaaerises 
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the festival as a moment of heightened and chaiged sensibilities It is 
the character of multivalency, where cultural activities masquerade as 
political interventions (Thompson, Scott) that disposes the festival to 
be used in multifarious ways, sometimes as codes for other, less wel- 
come strategies, at other times to a variety of effects — phenomena that 
are not always conclusive but also demonstrative in and of themselves 
And It IS the (re-)production of political subjects (Butler) enabled by 
the reiterative force of collective participation and campaigning 
throughout the festival that creates noimative categories of identities 
such as Hindu and Muslim, Indian and outsider, male and female, and 
so forth In sum, these areas may be compressed into three rhemes 
(i) the performativity of expressive cultures, (ii) what might be des- 
cribed as an elaborate ‘game of double bluff between demaicated 
realms of the political and the non-political, and (lu) the (re-) produaion 
of subjectivities. 

However, thercis apoint whereldivergefrom the above theorists — 
that IS, by noting how the performative is embeddedm the constative 
If we were to pursue John Searle’s ( 1 979) revisions of Austin’s distinc- 
tion between the perlocutionary and the illocutionary, it is worth 
noting how the two feed off eacii other in a dynamic relation even if 
the performative and constative may have different effects. Following 
this, with regard to the festival, we can consider how the performative 
potency of the festival depends to a large extent on formulaic strictures 
that envelop it, and organised patterns of conduct that underpin it It 
IS the tensions between the two — the constative and the performative — 
that are significant for much cultural production, so that the festival 
js neither subsumed into formalities nor is it a total release from social 
expectations and values This is to acknowledge how constatives may 
themselves bfe the concretions ofperfoimativc residues But I ammoie 
interested in how, in speafic situations, the constative acts as if real 
and legitimate, alongside phenomena that are not seen in such a reified 
manner, and how, together, this inflects the conduct and constitution 
of subjects These dialecucs run throughout festival praxis, as they are 
implicit in the relations between the festival and external agencies 

Evidently, views as to the character of the festival are necessarily 
coloured by the different constituencies of fesuval paracipants, whether 
they be competition judges. Shiv Sena activists, Congress sympathisers, 
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or the diverse public at large The dissonance among the consonance 
and vice versa is indicative of the fact that the performative festival is 
not a site for a singular agenda, nor can it be cohesively bounded bv 
theoretical schemas or political fixities 

The rest of this book is divided into eight chapters exploring differ- 
ent facets of the Ganapati utsava from historical to contemporary 
times Chapter 2 considers the historical emergence of the mobilised 
public festival in the 1890s Here I underline the performative force 
m the festival m carving out a space for (proto')nationalisc agendas I 
focus on the emergence of marual representations of Ganapati in a 
time of anci-colonial and communal agitation This provides a means 
with which to consider the performative ‘game of double bluff be- 
tween demarcated realms of political (unacceptable by colonial forces, 
propelled by indigenous grievances) and the non-political (acceptable 
by coloniaJ forces, considered as ethical christening of political 
programmes by indigenous activists) Chapter 3 concentraiBs on the 
performative history of the festival, with particular attention paid to 
the emergence and characteristics of mandap tableaux as part of tem- 
poral expressive cultures Chapter 4 concentrates on the discursive 
arena of the festival I consider various aspects of festival praxis, parti- 
cipants’ opinions and their implications for subjectivities Chapter 5 
describes how commodity culture and mass-mediated images fuel 
different strands of nationalist discourse as represented by a festival 
competition process I focus in particular on efforts to regulate and 
manage the excesses of the performative event for socially constructive 
agendas and national integration. Chapter 6 considers the distmeuon 
between the ‘national’ {desh bhaktt) and the political’ {rajnattik) with 
the examples of explicit political co-option of festival mandal and 
pioceedmgs in Mumbai, namely by the regionalist party in state power 
in alliance with the BJP from 1995-9, the Shiv Sena, and also the 
Congress Party ’"^With this focus, I present contemporary angles on 

Mumbai is the Marathi name of the city aftei the patron goddess of its 
oiiginal inhabiranis, Mumba Devi. The name of the aty was officially reinstated 
in 1 995 under the BJP-Shiv Sena ailianceState Legislative Assembly Government 
In earlier times, Mumbai was altered to the Portuguese ‘Bombaim’, and changed 
to the city’s former name, Bombay, by the British in the nineteenth centuiy The 
moves to reinstate the city’s name of Mumbai by the BJP— Shiv Sena alliance was 
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histoiical uses of rhe festival to mediate demarcated realms of the 
polmcaJ and non-pohtical Chapter 7 considers how the nuclear issue 
has been incorporated in fesuval displays since the spate of tests in 
1 998, and how this further highlights dynamics of a uniquely Indian 
perspective on ‘self-reflexive’ nationalism m a world of other nations 
I consider howmandal members engage in variant ways with nariatives 
of ‘nuclear nationalism’ (Bidwai and Vanaik 2000) for spectacles m 
then neighbourhood Chapter 8 levisits strands in preceding chapters 
by presenting an overview of the visual vocabulary of the present-day 
festival that pertains to the national imaginary It concludes with a 
focus on the implications of the spectacle for the performative (re- 
) production of nationalist senument and subjectivities, dynamics that 
in a circular way crown the festival as a national occasion, albeit pre- 
dominately from a specific regional perspective of the subcontinent 


fuelled by a Hindu revivalist movement, which also resulted m the change of name 
of several streets, squares and msnrutions m the city (see Hansen 2001) 




‘Seething with Sedition’ 


‘[Ganapau] wasa syncretisnc figure combining the elements of high 
Hinduism, asceticism and wisdom, with the values ofviilage Hindu* 
ism, devotion and pleasure Since one part of his personality de- 
rived from Shiva, the potent warrior, Ganapati had the potential for 
a political career As the “Overcomer of Obstacles" he was a useful 
symbol for a protest movement’ (Cashman 1975 75) 

'If the object of a publication is really seditious, it does not matter 
what form it takes Disaffection may be exated in a thousand differ- 
ent ways A poem, an allegory, adrama, a phil osophical or historical 
discussion, may be used for the purpose of exciting disaffection, just 
as much as direct attacks upon the Government You have to look 
through die form and look to the real object, you have to consider 
whechei the foim of a poem or discussion is genuine, or whedier it 
has been adopted merely to disguise the real seditious intention of 
the writer Again, in judging of the intention of the writer or pub- 
lisher, you must look at the articles as a whole, giving due weight to 
every part’ (Strachey 1 897 1 9) 



The earliest recorded, mdicacions of the Ganapati festival 
being celebrated in a quasi-public way were in the eighteenth 
century, under the patronage of the Peshwa rulers in Pune 
The Peshwas were ministers who succeeded the reign of the seventeenth- 
century Maratha warrior-king ChhatrapatiShivaji By quasi-pubhc, 1 
allude to the Ganapati mum (representation) being essentially private — 
installed by, and primarily for the worship of, the kinship group, 
although they may have been publicly displayed for wider viewing 
or darshan ‘ They had a special room designed and built for the 

' Bamouw suggests that the transformation from private to public was effected 
by onnec onj o he Ganapa o be ng based on lu bu rat e on ocal ty 


on 
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celebiation of the fesaval called the Ganapati Rang-Mahal in their 
Pune palace, Shaniwarwada Foi the event, the room was elaborately 
decorated and entertainment was provided by the likes of musicians 
dancers, and religious sermons {kathd) Artisans wereemployed foi the 
task of decorating the palace and shnne with lamps, mirrors and 
paintings of settings Servants too were dressed up in costume for the 
occasion (Parasms 1921 9) ^ In 18 18, the British defeated the Peshwas 
and the public festival died out due to lack of patronage, although the 
occasion continued to be venerated in domestic and temple contexts 
Itwas not until the early 1890s that the festival was revitalised for large 
scale public involvement, again over a period of eleven days 

There were a number ofstnkingdevelopmentsm the Ganapati fast 
ivalofthe 1890s Sarvajanikmandal(publicorganisauons/committees) 
were set up in the neighbourhood, m athletic clubs or gymnasiums 
and m the workplace ^ In a similar pattern to other extant 
organisations, Ganeshotsava mandal began to be based on patterns of 
locality, not just km or putauve social gioups — as was the earlier con- 
vention From this catchment, mandal presidents were eithei ascribed 
or elected, treasurers appointed, and membership noted through 
residence and/or subscription 

Large images of Ganapati, often placed among vignettes of all 
kinds, were installed in mandap (shrines) which became the focus of 
collective worship for the area during the festival period. On the day 

(1954 77) Pracrically, however, it was not clear whether a distinct line could be 
drawn between private and public celebrations Foi instance, W J Wilkins notes 
how weaithv Hindu families customardy opened their homes to the public well 
before the 1890s so that others could also join in the fesuval (1900 62) This was 
a practice also evident among die Peshwas and Maiacha princely states (see also 
Count Gubernatis’ observations on a neighbourhood procession in 1 885, cued in 
Cashman 1975 76) The procession to the waters typically took on a public 
natuie Bur this is not to confuse the appearance of doing something in public 
spaces with mandal set up on lines that went beyond ties of kinship, and the stra 
tegic uses of such activities foi political agendas 
^ For a history of worship of the deity in earlier tunes, see also Moor (1803 
1810), Preston (1980) and Michael (1983) 

^The closest equivalent to tahm, also known as akhada, is gymnasiiim 
-ilthough training exercises and relationships with the tcadier (guiu) mark it ns 
veiy distinct fiom the modem gymnasiums. On akhada in colonial Mumbai sec 
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of immersion {visatjaiij, these were then paraded throughout the city 
streets, diis being very much modelled on the populantyofthe already 
Indianised Shi’ite occasion of Moharram Moharram entailed pro- 
cessions of displays with tabut or taziah, decorated images of the 
Kerbaia tombs of Mohammed’s martyred grandsons ^ Mela movements 
of singing parties that were attached to the public mandal were also 
introduced, very much likened to the toll in Moharram processions 
The mela consisted of anywhere between around twenty to several 
hundred singers, mostly male students Practised in dancing, drilling, 
fenang and the combat arts, they performed dramas and verses m 
honour of the god, and paraded before and during the annual pro- 
cession 

The practices adapted from Moharram were the inevitable outcome 
of a variably shared cultural universe, as is the hallmark of proximal 
lives (Mayaram 1999) ^ However, communally tense times and loca- 
tions led to the markings of exphatly Hindu spaces and occasions 
which could be seen as a counter-force to the hegemony exerted by the 
widespread popularity of Muslim Moharram celebrations ^ Along 
with disagreements around the icon of the cow — revered by Hin- 
dus and sacrificed on the occasion of Baqr-Fd festival by Muslims— 
Muslim and Hindu as terms of identification were showing signs of 
crystallising into more discrete ideological entmes 

The general currency is that Tilak was the foremost mobilising 
agent of the festival in the 1 890s. A more nuanced history of the 
sarvajanik festival does not appear to have been written, but it is clear 
that the process was admittedly given a shot m the arm by Tilak’s 


Chandavarkar{l994 215-18), incolonialUttax Pradesh, sceFrcitag{1989 225), 
and m Banaras see Kumar (1988) For discussions on the performative implications 
of wrestling, see Alter (1992) 

^ For an account of the historical Moharram festival, see Masselos (1974) For 
details of Mohanam and Ganapati celebrations among the working classes in 
Bombay, see Chandavarkar (1994, 1998) 

^ My thanks to Ursula Sharma for directing me to this article 
® This is overlooking internal schisms in rhe latter, for as it transpired Moharram 
celebrations were times of intense Shi’ia and Sunni rivalry from at least 1872 to 
1912 (Edwardes 1923 67) The occasion was ako the site of flare-ups between 
Muslims and Parsis (Krishnaswamy 1966) 
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support ^ Richaid Cashman’s (1975) account is unsurpassable for its 
historiographic details on the festival but, as David Arnold suggests, 
such accounts subscribe to a school of elite mobilisation They do 
little to probe Tilak’s highly ambiguous attitude towards the “masses’ 
nor do they suggest the extent to which men like Tilak were responding 
to popular unrest rather than mobilising it’ (1987 78, authoi’s em- 
phasis) This focus on leadership is partly a reaction to colonial autho- 
rities’ needs to identify and control those they consider as troublesome 
ringleaders ® But it is also testimony to the power of the printed word 
m archives — ^an arena in which, in terms of his own reporting and be- 
ing reported upon, no one excels like Tilak in this period of Indian 
history. Views about Tilak’s pre-eminence seeped into commonsense 
perceptions of India’s anti-colomal history even during his lifetime 
This is a narrative that is further propounded by nationalist historians 
(e g Tahmankar 1956, Jogl970;Pradhan 1994), amongwhomTilak 
has earned the undisputed tide Lok&manya (The People’s Loved 
One) Tilak’s reputation as the pioneer of the sarvajanik Ganapaci 
festival has attained its own set of verities among many of the contem- 
porary festival participants (see Chapter 8). This view is also replicated 
m less partial histones, where the compulsion of citing Cashman’s text 
as a corroboration ofTilak’s role is widespread, notably in much of the 
post- 1970s literature that makes a note of the festival ® 

^Nuanced histones have been provided by scholars who have arguetl for 
continuity between periods rather than radical rupture (e g Seal 1968, Johnson 
1973, C Bayly 1996, 1998, andS Baylyl999) Others not in the so-called ‘Cam- 
bridge School’ have also presented more measured histones, such as those with 
aiguments as to the precursors of Congress formation in 1885 (Chandra et al 
1989) But this IS not to argue chat discursive ruptures with previous forms of 
governance and agitation were not significant (c g, Dirks 2001 , Breckenridgc and 
van der Veer 1993, and the Subaltern Studies volumes) The mobilisation of the 
Ganapati festival, although repicsenting the continuity of cultural traditions 
owed much to a series of conjunctutal factors that led to various innovations in 
the festivities 

® Chandavarkar notes that ascertaining the ‘concealed sources of power 
influence and community leadeiship’ was a symptom of colonial paranoia about 
the ‘plots and rumours of the bazaar' (1998 195) 

® Examples include Coiutnght (1985 230-8), Bayly (1998. 109) andChandi 
varkar(1998 11 4) 
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However, there are other accounts and evidence to the contraiy, not 
ai! of which are available in the archives Some of the narratives arise 
from a history of material culture where a focus on the murti and 
mandal fiom the colonial period have a crucial contribution to make, 
particularly in Pune, which remained a political and symbolic centre 
in the region until the 1930s It is perhaps closer to the historical 
actuality to pose a less bold claim — one that nonetheless has the radical 
implications of shifting Tikk’s pedestal to reveal other figures 
instrumental in ‘starting’ or politicising the public Ganapati festivals 
m their neighbourhood The principal figures to consider here are the 
Maratha ayurvedic doctor and cloth-dyer Bhau Lakshmanjavale, alias 
Bhau Rangari, and his coterie. With such an enquiry, we begin to see 
a picture of the organic public growth of the festival m 1 892, which 
was then catalysed by the call to arms of T ilak’s numerous commentaries 
on the festival from 1 893, after the communal riots in August of that 
year Public celebrations of the politicised festival were already being 
held, to which Tilak added his infectious commentaries, popularising 
the festivities even further across the region, and thus earning himself 
pre-eminent status as festival mobiliser My argument in this chapter 
IS not to downplay Tiiak’s role but rather to reassess his role in the 
Ganapati fesuval alongside the contribution of others who might be 
seen to be working behind the screens of memorable, well-scripted 
historical dramas 

Recasting Tiiak’s Interventions 

There are several ‘originary’ narratives attiibuted to T ilak’s role in the 
Ganapati festival Valentine Chirol, Director of the Imperial and 

It IS only glimpses of historical vistas that can be offered, depending on the 
available material I present below a number of freeze-frames which feature in the 
history of the festival as an indication of its socio-political ‘structures of feeling 
It IS not, however, intended as a picture of constancy, for we cannot assume, 
however suggestive the evidence, that the analysis applies foi all periods, locations 
ind people that engage with the festival and its displays 

"Justice Strachey’s speech in a sedition case of 1897 is exceptional for not 
attributing to Tilak the role of the authorof populai revolt On the Shivaji festival 
he asserted ‘the Kesan did not start rhemovement Icsimplyrookiciip after it had 
been started by other persons’ (1897 25) However, this demotion ofTilak was 
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Foreign Department, in the Times of London, identifies filak ‘to be 
tiuly the fether of Indian unrest’ and arrogates to him the role of 
initiating the politicised festival ‘Tilak could not have devised a more 
popular move chan when he set himself to organize annual festivals in 
honour ofGanesh, known as Ganpati celebrations, and to found in all 
of the chief centres of the Deccan Ganpati societies, each with its mela 
or choir recruited among his youthful bands of gymnasts (1910 44) 
Although a fer-fetched claim for any one man to attain, it was indi- 
cative of the Raj’s pervasive wanness of an outspoken nationalist such 
as Tilak SM Edwardes,acivil servant and historian of Bombay who 
later became the city’s Police Commissionei ( 1 9 09- 1 6) , reiterates the 
sentiment, he too attributes the start of the public festival in Pune to 
Tilak ‘Accordingly, on the approach of the Ganpati festival in 
September, 1894, Tilak and his party inaugurated a Sarvajamk Gan 
pan or public Ganpati celebration, providing for the worship of the 
god m places accessible to the public’ (1923 105) Certainly, Tilak 
was known for actively promoting and utilising the potential of the 
festival to disseminate his political ideas ‘Mr Tilak’s attitude in poli- 
tics is well known and is well described by him in a recent speech deli- 
vered by him at the last Ganapati Mela “If the Government give you 
half a loaf, take it,” he said, “and stretch your hand for the other half 
and strive to obtain it” ’ ( The Kesari Prosecution, 1908 iv) 

The appellation ‘father of Indian unrest’ had been influential on 
patriots who, rather chan seeing it as a slur on his name, view it as testi- 
monyto Tilak’s numerous glories (Tahmankar 1956) *“N.C Kelkar, 
an associate of T ilak who took over the editorship of Kesan and Mah 
ratta, notes in his biogiaphy that the Ganapati festival was proposed 
as a means to consolidate the Hindu community in a private talk with 
Tilak and M B Namjoshi, shortly after the communal riots of 1 893 
(1928 182) AlongwithTilak’sownwntmgsonthefestival, theseac- 
counts are probably the earliest citauons ofT ilak’s professed originating 
rolem the festival, a notion that has heldenormous sway on subsequent 

with the intent to piomote others who were deemed the original motivators the 
Governor General, I ord Reay, and James Douglas for his book on Shivaji 

Tilak in ihet saw Chirol's statements asslandeious and rook him to com t on 
chaiges of libel The coun case was held in Britain in 1918-19, which Tilah lost 
at gieat expense (Sunthankar 1993 597-600) 
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historians (Varma 1983 8, Michael 1984 247, Courtnght 1985 
233-4) 

Krishnaswamy also discusses the pioneering roles of ‘Tilak, M B 
Namjoshi, Baba Maharaj and other Poona Hindu leaders some time 
after the [1893] Bombay riots’ (1966 220-1) Cashman’s account 
begins on a note of qualification. ‘Tilakyprw^i/with the traditional 
leaders of Poona to reshape the annual festival in honour ofthe popular 
elephant-headed, deity, Ganapati’ (1975 75, my emphasis) But he 
soon leverts to a historical enquiry that centres on Tiiak’s pioneering 
role in the next sentence Tilak attempted to insert politics into a 
religious festival ’ (1975‘ 75) Stanley Wolpert proposes another 
perspective Despite the fact that there is no mention of the source, he 
suggests that the fesuval’s politicisation was primarily due ‘to the 
initiative ofVinayakRamchandraParvardhan, alias Annasahib (1847— 
1917),whomTilakregardedashis mokshaguru Annasahib provided 
the inspiration, T ilak the perspiration and publicity, which catapulted 
the Ganapaa celebration from a purely private religious function to 
the most important and best attended public festival of Western India 
within a few years’ (1961. 67-8) 

While the archival evidence corroborates T ilak’s unarguable role as 
publicist — ^supported by his prolific writings as well as by the colonial 
government, who had him under stringent surveillance— how much 
Tilak can be said to ‘perspire’ in organising festival mandal seems to 
be embroidery on the evidence Furthermore, Cashman contests Wol- 
perr’s narrative for its implausibihty, based oh an assessment ofT ilak’s 
individuality (1975' 95) Nonetheless, despite the ambiguities, the 
assumption that underlies all of these narratives is that, because of 
Tilak’s inflammatory speeches and writings about the festival, he 
played an almost singular role in starting the sarvajanik festival, ^^Tilak 

'^Additionally, there seems to be a straightforward link made between the 
communal riots of August 1893 and the politicisation of the Ganapati festival 
from that year m the liceiature on the historical Ganapati utsava Communal 
disaffection, and grievances with British rule — which was seen as ‘appeasing’ 
minority groups — ^were prevalent much before 1893 The need to celebrate 
avowedly Hindu festivals was also recognised before 1893, even though, as far as 
written reports go, the rhetoric of politicising such festivals was not clearly enun 
ciated by Tilak until the mid 1890s (Cashman 1975 78) Along with the cow 
protection movements from the 1980s (Yang 1980, Freitag 1980, Robb 1986), 
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might have reported and lectured on it, played a part m iettmg up a 
few mandal, and thus helped propagate it, hut he did not pioneer us 
politicisation It can be argued that the public festival was not so much 
mobilised by Tilak, but that it captured his imagination when he saw 
It practised in certain distiicrs of Pune Lesser-known figures were 
instrumental in propagating support for the festival It was this that 
Tilak praised in \iis Kesart article of 16 September 1893, in whidi he 
commended Bhau Rangari’s efforts for his leading role in the public 
festival. 

In the early 1890s, Krishnajipant Khasgiwale is reputed to have 
visited the princely state of Gwalior (in what is now Madhya Pradesh), 
where he saw the pubhc celebrauons of Ganapati Unlike in other 
regions, the Ganapaa utsava continued to be celebrated in the Mara- 
tha princely regions, such as Gwalior and Baroda (Karandikar 1956 
8, Cashman 1975. 76) On his return to Pune, Khasgiwale organised 
a meeting with other community notables, including Bhau Rangan, 
Dagduseth Halvai, Nanasaheb Khasgiwale, Maharshi Annasaheb 
Patwardhan, BaJasaheb Natu, Ganpatrao Ghorwadefcar and Laksh- 
mansheth Dantale Khasgiwale, an orthodox Brahmin aristocrat, 
was, like many of the others, ‘a member of the Poona Cow Protection 
Society, an opponent of social reform, and a delate to a conference 
to preserve the ancient religion But he was also alleged to be addicted 
to hashish, to drink liquor, and to eat meat, and was described by the 
police as a “dissolute and disreputable character” ’ (Cashman 1975 
60) The presence of Balasaheb Natu at the meeting is of particular 
significance He was a charismatic leader and, along with the rest at the 
meeting, formed a party 'which combined orthodox Hinduism with 


the troubles brewing between Hindus and Muslims since 1 89 1 are another prior 
indication of growing rivalry The tensions came to a iiotous head in the Mohai- 
ram festival of 1893 m Prabhasran m the Junagadh State of Saurashtta and had 
an impact upon the riots in the Bombay Presidency m 1 893 (Michael 1 984 245- 
6 Knshnaswamy 1 966) It was held, by Tilak along with others, that the lifting 
of the two-year ban on the Moharram festival in Prabhastan was another example 
o^^the British favouring Muslims 

Mahai ash tra Herald, 1-9-1990 bee also Brewin’s report on these figures 
participation m the 1 894 festival along with Tilak (cited m Govt of Bomba) 
Source Material for a History oj the Freedom Movement m India, vol II, 1 885- 
1920- 1958 204) 
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a militant style of politics tinged, with social radicalism’ (Cashman 
1975 60) ‘“’His emphasis on the practice ofthe martial arts and force 
was shaied by the rest of the group, and is vividly evident m the new 
style of militant murci developed for the mandal (see below) 

Aside from Natu, there is little available literature on or by the 
people that met with Bhau Rangan for the matter of politicising the 
Ganapati utsava **■’ We are left in the dark as to ascertaining tlieir roles 
and intenaons in setting up public mandal, but can reasonably assume 
from the available evidence that they shared at least some political 
empathy with Tilak’s own position Tilak becoming a trust mcmbei 
of the mandal on 23rd May 1905, after Rangari’s death, is suggestive 
of a like-minded agenda for the festival Still, it is clear that the Gana- 
pati utsava was not a Brahmm-dominated festival from its public 
inception — as is held by certain historians, notably Cashman (1975) 
and Omvedt (1976) '^The Brahmin associations of the festival are 
again due to brushing the occasion with Tilak’s brand name, Tilak 

arc led to speculate on Balasaheb Natu (aka BaJwant Ramchandia s) 
involvement m the meetings held at Ranagan’s house Balasaheb Natu, along with 
his brother Han Ramchandra (akaTavasaheb Natu), was arrested on28 July 1 897 
on suspicion of having connecuons with the murder ofColonel Rand, the Special 
Officer of the plague opeiaiions in Pune Balasaheb was also the Chauman of the 
Managing Committee of the Parvati Mandir, aside from serving in various other 
public activities that made the brothers publicly associated with Tilak In the early 
days, Tilak’s and Natu’s factions were at odds Natu attempted to undermine 
Tiiak’s authority by questioning his supposed liberalism in going to a mission 
house for tea After a debate in an ecclesiasncal court, Tilak got the upper hand 
by exposing Nacu’s limited knowledge of the scriptures (Cashman 1 975 60) The 
Natu party was later willing to work with Tilak m the Ganapati and Shivaji festi 
vals. Even though militants might think he employed too soft a touch on the 
Bnush, Tilak was still held in high esteem. Conveisely Tilak was tolerant of people 
of various persuasions (Cashman 1975 61) 

Bhau Ringari’s great grandnephew, Sanjeev Javale, speculates that Rangan 
was a meticulous and strict person, as revealed by the various clauses he had en 
tered m his will. 

For instance, Cashman notes that the ‘Brahmins of Poona and Deccan were 
the chief beneficiaries of the revived interest in Ganesha’ (1975 79) He then 
apfjears to contradict himself when he notes that it was non-Brahmms who 
dominated in associated mela (1975 80) Nonetheless, his comments that Natu s 
party ‘[wjhile conforming to tradirion constituted a new gioup outside the 
pale of caste society’ (1975 60) are worth noting 
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being a Chii:pavan Brahmin Edwardes reports ‘Aa the [Ganapan] 
movement grew, leaflets were circulated, uiging the Marathas to rebel 
as Shivaji did, and declaring that a religious outbieak should be 
the first step towards the overthrow of an alien power (1923 105) 
According to police abstracts, Bhau Rangan , for example, was a Mai a- 
tha who was said to have a ‘bad reputation’ as an ‘extremely dangerous 
and troublesome man’ Along with Ghodwadekar, he was committed 
to die Pune Court of Sessions in 1894 The charges that were not 
sustained centred on their alleged role as ringleaders of a ‘communal 
not’ on Daruwalla Bridge in 1894(Cashman 1975 60) 

If one goes to Bhau Rangari’s two-storeyed house, which still stands 
in Pune, present-day mandal members are all too keen to point out its 
main features The front room is wood-panelled, sporting various 
deteriorating paintings and a small sculpture of Rangan behind a glass 
case (sadly, the walls were painted over with white emulsion in 200 1) 
Venturing into the next room, there is a hidden trapdoor opening into 
a secret tunnel that is said to lead all the way to the Parvaci Mandii , a 
hilltop temple once the private shrine of the Peshwas It is likely that 
the tunnel, now filled in, was a passage to an already extant tunnel from 
Peshwa times, linking the grand fort-palace, Shaniwarwada, to the 
Parvati temple located about a kilometre to the south of the city Man- 
dai members are proud to remonstrate that ‘the British never found 
this tunnel’. There is also a secret compartment beneath the staircase 
and above a household shrme, where guns and gunpowder (for bomb 
manufacture) were reputed to be stored 

In this house, situated a few doors down from where the murti is 
displayed to the street, meetings were regularly held. The understanding 
is that Bhau Rangan and his associates wei e vigilant about the need for 
flightshould the colonial authorities be alerted to theiractivicies. From 
the reports of the mandal membeis, one of whom is Bhau Rangari’s 
great-grandnephew, Sanjeev Javale, there is no specific recollection of 


rhe evidence piesented here suggests that non-Brahmins were also involved at 
the organisational stages of setting up sarvajaiitk Ganapati mandal However as 
time went on, Bralimins began to dominate the festival, if not in numbers, then 
ceicainly in terms of leadership, management and reportage It was this hege- 
mony that led to the Dalit revolt .i^ainst the festival in the 1 920s (Omvcdi 1 976 
236-7) 
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when or why the tunnel might have been actually used But they 
remain adamant that it was a safety route away from potentially dang- 
erous situations as well as enabling covert access to and from the tem- 
ple If this tunnel was engineered to evade colonial intrusion, then it 
could be for a whole host of reasons that characterised the turbulent 
years in the 1890s and beyond 

Ganapati mandal further proliferated, fuelled by several Hindu- 
Muslim riots in the two cities of Mumbai and Pune Tilak spoke and 
wrote about the public festival, giving full support to the celebrations 
as avelucle to consolidate indigenous, nationalist, or Hindu political 
consaousness from 1893. The Kesart newspaper was a major trans- 
mitter of the idea of poliucising the festival It was at this critical 
juncture that socio-political circumstances, co mm unication networks. 
Timeliness, and leadership quahties combined to result in a phenomenal 
increase in pubhc Ganapati mandal and processions — phenomena 
that were increasingly attributed to Tilak 

Martial Murti 

The early period of festival mobilisation in the 1 890s is remarkable for 
the murti that were installed m public mandal Due to the practice of 
immersion of a second smaller Ganapati murti with Pune mandal, 
several of the original larger Ganapati murti are extant to this day A 
few of these have been created our of wood-pulp With great care and 
annual repainting, they have withstood the test of time and have been 
comparatively more durable than those made of clay Of the early 
sarvajanik Ganapati forms in Pune, there are largely two types of poses 
for the murti. Convcnuonal forms show a sitting Ganapati with a 
cherubic face and beatific smile, exuding a shanta rasa — that is, tian- 
quiUity, compassion and benevolence (for example, Illustr 2 1) The 
second type are those Ganapati murti that emerged as a new prototype 
in the 1890s made by Bhau Rangari (Illustr 2 2) This murti was in 
the form of an active and martial warrior in the throes of overcoming 
a model of a demon (rakshasd } — that is, vir (brave) forms of iconogra- 
phy They tended to be in their shakti form, a standing Ganapati 
bending over to deliver a blow to a demon, as with the Bhau Rangari 
Ganapati (est 1892-3, Illustr 2 3), and the Chhatrapau Rajaiam 
Ganapati established m the same year by one of Rangari’s associates 
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(Illustr 2 4) The Taravade Ganapan is similarly a martial Ganapati 
but this time presented with two separate models of demons (est 
1892, Illusn 2 5), Alternatively, die Ganapati deity sits upon an 
elephant, striking a demon or tigei with aspear {trishutj , as exemplified 
by the Akhil Navipeth Ham Ganapan (est 1892-3, Illustr 2 6) 

Reportedly, the Ganapati murti is shown as an anti-Bntish cam 
paigner in the act of killing a rakshasa ‘as a peisonificanon of action 
and even violence’.'® The representations of Ganapati murti present 
overwhelming evidence of the use of icons for conveying a veiled 
political message M M Underhill writing in 1921, noted 

The growing interest of students m politics, and the adoption of Ganesa as 
their patron god. have united to connect him closely with the national move 
ment The legend of slaying the elephant-headed demon, Gajasura, is 
interpreted by his worshippeis, who arc coming to his temple in increasing 
numbers, as being the deliverance of the people from the national oppressor 
(1921 50) 

Although I have not come across any representations of elephant- 
headed demons in the historical murti designs, there are a number of 
demon stories associated with Ganapaa (Courtnght 1985 1 29—36) 
These murti representations demonstrate an abstract distillation of 
demonic forces, as opposed to referring to a particular allegory ‘Rak 
shasa’ was a common way of describing hindrances and grievances of 
various kinds. For instance, in a speech on 1 3 th Feb, 1 9 1 7 on swarajya, 
Tilak said. ‘Their demand was a united demand The great Rakshasa 
m the path of union had disappeared’ (1922: 343) Similarly, m a 
speech m Calcutta on theAl! brothers m 1 9 17, he is paraphrased to say 
‘The speaker compared the CID with the Rakshasa who wanted to 
destioy his creator, “Lord Shiva" ’ (Tilak 1922 333) 

Such allegorical references were known to the colonial powers 
Chirol unreservedly sees the demonic associated with the ‘foreigner’ 

‘ [T liak] taught them that India and especially Maharashtra . had 
been happiei and better and more prosperous under a Hindu raj than 
it had ever been or could ever be under the rule of alien “demons” ’ 
(1910. 54). He also noted the ferment such views bred during the 


Maharashtra Herald, 17-12-1990 
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Ganapati festival ‘These festivals gave occasion for theatrical performan- 
ces and religious songs in which the legends of Hindu mythology weie 
skilfully exploited to stir up hatred of the “foreignci” — and mlenccha, 
the term employed for ‘foreigner", applied equally to Europeans and 
Mahomedans ’ (1910 44) The foreigner here is not only an 
allusion, to those that are foreign to native soil, but also to the ‘foreigner 
within’ the ascribed body politic — ^chat is, Muslim communities On 
a parallel note, rakshasa are not j ust evil spirits in other worlds, but also 
their malignant incarnations in this (Moor 1810 94) 

In contemporary Pune, the favoured view espoused by infoi mants 
emphasises the anti-colonial perspective ‘To many the rakshasa 
Ganesh is shown killing is a personification of the country’s erstwh le 
British rulers’ As with letrospeaive nationalist narratives, in which 
all hostility is levelled out as against colon lalism, the whole composition 
in rimes of political agitation seems to make exclusive allusions to tne 
overthrow of the colonial power Yet it is quite feasible to not over- 
decermme the ‘demon’ , and instead to imagine it as a signifier inflected 
with the concerns and anxieties of groups of individuals The signifier 
of Ganapati, in this context, can be seen as ambiguous, even if prim- 
arily, as the remover of obstacles (vighna) in the way of national j ustice 
ard self-determination, he is vividly recruited for the world of per- 
formative politics 

Throughout the festival’s history, the struggle was over public 
minds and public space Wolperc reports that ‘Tilak for months had 
been insisung in his press chat “streets are public and the law has con- 
ferred equal rights on all to use anyscreet — both silently and otherwise” 
(1961 69) In a decade where political demonstrauons were difficult, 
using the cloak of a religious festival to gather large crowds and relay 
political messages througlt lectures, perfoimances and displays was 
extremely efficacious in the 1 890s By the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the British authorities arrived at a reasonably firm policy of 
not involving the state in matteis of religion The state enacted uni- 
form codes of civil and ciiminal law, but rather, as with the ‘secular’ 
state after independence, personal law was seen to be governed by the 
respective religion of the individual (Chatterjee 1995 1 5) 


Makaroibtra HeraM, 17 - 12 -] 990 
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The nature of leligioin. allegory in such displays piccluded the 
straightforward incrimination or confiscation of seditious material by 
colonial authorities This was not only because of their official policy 
of non-interference in religious matters, but also because of rhe nature 
of prosecution, which, however biased in the colonial context, was 
retjuired to meet certain mandatory stipulations. As Tilak pur it in his 
defence in the Kesari prosecution trial of lf)08 A case of sedition 
divides Itself into three pomes, first tliere is the publication of the 
article [representation], secondly, there are certain insinuations and 
innuendoes, and lastly the question of intentionality' {The Kesan 
Prosecution, 1908) 

While repiesenrations could be suspected as seditious, and insinua- 
tions and innuendoes could be sensed, the question of intentionality 
lemained intransigent Intentionality carried the burden of pioof,^' 
Gauging this enabled a means of disnnguishing between rhe legalistic 
definition of disaffection (a punishable act) and that of disapprobation 
(an act that can be overlooked in the interests of ‘free speech’) as 
dictated by the still extant Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
While presiding over the piosccucion,JusriceStrachey declared 

You will riius see that the whole question is one of the intention of rhe accused 
in publishing these articles You must gather the intention as best you can 
from the language of the articles, and you may also cake into consideration, 
under certain conditions, theothci articles that have been put in evidence 
What IS the intention which the articles themselves convey to your minds’ In 

On the distaste felt foi the allegorical politics of a drama, Kuhak Vadh, Chirol 
elaborates ‘It may be said tliat this is mere fooling But no Fnglishman who has 
seen the play acred would agree All his life, he will lenicmbei the tense, scowling 
feces of the men as they watch Kichaka’s outrageous acts, the glistening eyes of cite 
Biahmm ladies as they listen to Draupadi’s entieacies, their scorn of Yudhiscra’s 
tameness, their admiration of Bhima’s passionate protests, and the deep hum of 
satisfaction which approves the slaughter of the tyrant’ (1910 339) Disturbing 
though this might have been to the authorities, it was legally difficult to impound 
all those who weieinvolved, or who hummed theirsatisfecnonatthe denouement 
See also Ganachan (1994 586) and Pinney (1999 215-16) for an account of this 
play 

Pmney prefers to desciibe colonial efforts of 'cracking of rhe code’ as a 
‘cryptological’ pursuit (1999 213) While this is feasible, it is also the case that 
intentionality had to be proven such ’•hat an artist-author could be attributed with 
liis. n and rh p d 
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considering thii, you must first ask yourselves what would be the natural and 
piobable eftect ol reading such articles on. the minds ol the readers of the 
Ki^mi to whom they are addressed^ (Strachey 1897 16-17) 

The emphasis on wutten evidence and its inteipretations raises 
another poi nt Suitable evidence against immanendy seditious religious 
iconography would be even more difficult when presented for the 
piocedural rationality of colonial courts Evidendy, the murti vividly 
stived as a visual and conceptual vehicle of ‘hidden transcripts’ (Scott 
1989, 1990) A hidden transcript is ‘typically expressed openly — 
albeir in disguised form [and] insinuates a critique of powei 

while hiding behind anonymity or behind innocuous understandings 
of their conduct’ (Scott 1990 xiii) Admittedly, the proclivity foi 
‘hidden transcripts’ is more pertinent to non-despotic contexts or in 
circumstances where at least the protocol of liberal democracy is seen 
to be upheld 

Hidden transcript is not intended to convey the idea of covert sedi- 
tion being evident to an exclusive coterie while being hidden to others 
The point is only that the representation was notso explicit or obvious 
and that the messages disseminated were adapted to the occasion: ‘Are 
they playing or are they m eainesi^ It is m their interest to exploit this 
opportune ambiguity to the fullest’ (Scott 1990 1 82) On the subject 
of visuality, Fieitag states ‘The very ambiguity of the visual mode of 
communication — the very ability of the viewer to b ring his or her gaze, 
individual interpretations and contextualization — provides much 
room to manoeuvre and negotiate in the relationship to the state 
within the public sphere’ (1995 31) Written, and to a lesser extent 
spoken, words weie much easier to legulate and thus mete out appro- 
priate responses than the many ‘words’ residing in imagery, or the 
many stories conveyed by pictures But it was not visual modes of 
communication alone that made representations ambiguous Some 
visual representations were m fact banned ^^They fell within the remit 

Applying a Foucauldian paradigm of pluii-centred power, hidden, transcripts 
canalsobearticulatedbythosethatprofessedlyruiefor‘pracacesandclaims . chat 
cannot be openly avowed’ (Scott 1990 xii) This is a subject outside the purview 
of this study, but it is explored by Cohn (1983) foi the case of colonial rituals of 
state 

Gaiiachan comments on the use of ‘drop-scene’ curtains to spread anu 
Br “ish fe“‘"ng“ “n dea founded by C B Ph“n“"'ka“ n Marath" “hcatre n 1907 
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of scopic legimes of coloriidi concioi it power is inscribed in scopic 
legimes of surveillance, then the allegorical oi the performanve cauies 
the potential for its defiance Whereas the foimei is presciiptwe, tlx 
latter is stiategic When visual slippages are combined with ihc uncon 
tamable power of allegory, this makes for a very ambivalent teirain 
The allegorical trope had the advantage of being at once devonoiu! 
and intimate, yet it could also ‘secrete’ a political message Combiixd 
with colonial hesitation at interferingin matters to do warh indigenous 
religions, the unstable and provisional nature of tlie religio-political 
composition made incriminating evidence diiTiculi to gather fo 
colonial prohibition under the laws of sedition This difncultv nee Is 
also be allied with a recognition of the impossibility of total Icgisla*' 
ive dominance On the use of festival veises to critique colonial rule 
Cashman notes that the main question among colonial officials was to 
decide whether they were ‘actionable’ I'he decision that it was, was 
not always shared by others who, even though awaie of the ‘insidiou >’ 

I he Central Investigation Department repon describes the words tin ihc ( iicun 
Have patriotism, don’t take articles from foreign countries and don’t drink’, and 
the words were iiitci posed by three pictures ' 1 he first picture depit ted in huiop 
can talking to a Marwan tiadcr It was meant to show the Furopcans who hist 
came to India and obtained information on tndc and commerce I he second 
showed the Peshwa sitting on the thtone with half-diawii sword, flanked by liis 
Sardars, and an Luropean kneeling before him with his cap off It sl’owcd how 
humble and crouching” they were initially The third portrayed an f* uropc m 
sitting m the carnage being pulled by a Brahmin It was meant to pouray the 
contempoiarv state m which children of the soil were being cnatsd as beasts 
(1994 588) Not surprisingly, the curtains were confiscated, and Phans illcar and 
the painter were reprimanded These proscribed images were invariably associated 
with unmistakable figures and provocative labels or slogans Altliough not coming 
across any explicitly political use of such drop-curtams in the fcstivil, early illus- 
trations in journals such as Chitramat Jagat show tlicir widespread use in stvcial 
mandap tableaux, which continues to this day (see Chapter 5) 

On scopic regimes of modernity, sec Foucault ( 1 977) and Jay (1 988) On the 
political implications of photography as a hunisher of evidence, see bonta,, 
(1979) On Its relevance to colonial surveillance of caste types, sec Piniicy (1990) 
On die limits of censorship legularions, Judith Butler discusses ‘(a) thefailuK. 
to institute a complete or total subjecnfication through legal means and (b) the 
failure to circumscribe effeaively the social domain of spcakable ducotirsc’ ( 1 997 
132) 
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chificcer ot the verses, did iror deem them ‘unreasonable Irom a re i- 
gious point of view’ (1975 84) 

Fire in the Belly of the Gods 

Despite the continuing prevalence of more orthodox representations 
of Ganapati, the murti has evidently acted as a site of innovation and 
the activation of socio-political concerns Wairior-like images of 
Ganapati persisted from the 1890s, and their popularity spread 
throughout the region Ochei, later models present less ambiguous 
developments as to their nationalist import — the Sakhaiipii Taiim 
Rashtnya Maruti Mandal (esc 1919, Illustr 2 7), associated with a 
talim in Pune, sports a four-armed Ganapati in a white chemise rypi 
cal of earlier wiestlers, and, according to a mandal member, wears a 
watch, as one might find in chromohthograplis of the freedom fighter 
Chandrashekhar Azad 

Another striking martial image is one ofa muscular, standing Gana- 
pati m shorts, ripping apart his heart to reveal his parents, Shiva and 
Parvaci (the Jai Bajrang Tarun Mandal, est 1907, Illustr 2 8) The 
figure minors representations of the deity, Hanuman, thepation saint 
of wrestling, ripping apait his heart to show his devotion to Ram and 
Sica (Illustr 2 9) In this case, the Ganapati stands in place of Hanu- 
man making allegorical references to the Ramayana, to where Hanuman 
shows undying devotion to Ram and Sita, ideal paradigms of ordinary 
men and women The composition is also suggestive of the ideal 
Indian nation fighting against the spectral presence of an evil Ravana, 
which by the turn of nineteenth century had come to be understood 
as an aliegoncal reference to British rule (see Chapter 3) 

Photographic evidence of early martial representations of Ganapati 
include the Natasimha Samaj Karyaiaya Ganapati in Nagpur, which 
shows a six-armed Ganapati on a tiger homologous to the goddess 
Durga The Ganapati murti spearsademon, and, along with the evid- 
ence of similar compositions, it is arguably allegorical of the oveidirow 
of British lule with possible allusions to anti-Musiim sentiment 
{Cbitramai Jagat, hereon CJ, 1 922) The image depicts a debt to well- 
known piesentations of Durga spearing the demon Mahisa as a 
probable influence on the cieation of maitiai Ganapatis in the 1 890s 
In die style of talini exeicises, the Jummadada Vyayamamandir 
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Ganapari in Baroda of ] 923 depicrs a four-armed Ganapari wrestling 
a demon yCJ, 1923) The Jummadada Vyayamashaia Ganapau in 
Baroda of 1924, feasibly the same mandol, also depicts a four-aimed 
Ganapau attacking a demon {CJ, 1924, Illustr 2 10). The Bharata 
Vaishnava Samaj from Malad shows a Ganapari fully clad from head 
to toe in military clothes spearing a tiger and a lion {CJ 1 926, Illusti 
2 11) Mumbai’s Colaba Ganapau and the Ramagiii Ganapau show 
a Ganapati bravely wnestling with an attacking lion An inteiestmg 
photograph above these two images shows a Ganapau dressed m a uni- 
foim, stoutly holding the Hindustan flag. It is written that he is of the 
Jungle Satyagraha’ foim (C/, 1930, Illustr 2 12) Other innovations 
include Alibagh’s Bal Sanmitra Mela with a Ganapati on a chaiiot 
spearing two tigers behind it {CJ, 1922) Yet another one from 1928, 
the Para! Ganapati, shows a Peshwa-type Ganapati on elephant-back, 
again spearing an attacking tiger {C}, 1928) Although obtaining 
contextual information for these historical mandai was difFicult. one 
can reasonably suppose that the representations were attuned to the 
socio-political developments of the ume, particularly to activist exp res 
sions of an emergent (Hindu) nationalism In such battling composi- 
tions, Ganapati is placed eithei alongside, or more commonly above, 
the creature he is attacking His supremacy is indicated by the way he 
IS placed in a position of power The demon attacked is presented in 
variable forms — a tiger, a lion, a human oi hybrid creature 

There is little concrete evidence as to the provenanceof thewarnor- 
like imagery of Ganapau Only a series of compelling suggestions can 
be drawn out Some explanations are more suited to particular mum 
forms than others. Others, most probably, are indebted to a seiies of 
combined influences, symptomatic of the dynamic facets of vemacu 
lai culture in the region at the ume The first and most obvious is 
the visualisation of narratives to do with Ganapau’s vanquishing of 
demons m the Purana. Whereas stories of Ganapati’s role as ‘the re 
mover of obstacles’ were well known, their visualisation was not 
common before the 1890s Second, there is overwhelming evidence to 
suggest a debt to other deity forms, particularly the goddess Durga 
spearing Mahisa, for instance, and the Kshatriya form of Kliandoba 
the guardian deity of the Deccan, who is commonly shown on horse 
oack brandishing a sword to thwart demons Third, there is the 
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Illustr 2 10 Jummadada Vyav-iimashala Ganapai 
(a 1924) 
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2.6 Akhil Navipeth Hatti Ganapati (est. 1892/3) 
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7.2 Spring Mills SGM, main tableau of Pokhran’s nuclear test site, Mumbai 1998 



8.17 Display of scene from Mani Ratnam’s film, Bombaj (1995), in which the main protagonist attempts to stop 
Hindu and Muslim fi ghrin g in the communal riots in Mumbai, 1993, Chaitanya Mitra Mandal, Pune 1995 
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influence of the wider combative cultuie of wrestling [kushti), as is 
patently obvious in some ofthcmurti physically manhandling demon 
figures, and the attachrnent ofseveral mandal to wrestling organisations 
{taltrti) Fourtn there is the influence of other martial imagery, both 
endogenous such as Shivajt and freedom fighters, but also others that 
aie likely to be exogenous By the latter I allude to the possible Europ- 
ean influence on martial representations In light of, on the one hand, 
Western influences on artistic representations and, on the othei, 
Christian influences on a ‘semiricised’ Hinduism since the nineteenth 
century (Jaffrelot 1 995), it is possible that Christian imagery played a 
palpable part in picturising an active and martial image of divinity 
Oleographs of Saint George and the Dragon on horseback, for ins- 
tance, were widespread since at least the mneteenth century, and con- 
tinue to be produced today to meet the dentands of Christians, parti- 
cularly in South India If we were to consider the ‘promiscuous’ 
borrowing of insignia from around the world in contemporary man- 
dap displays, there IS no leason to suggest that this would not have been 
the case in the colonial period It is quite feasible chat such imagery 
through churches, missions and bazaars were known to the native 
artist, and that, alongside other sources, they presented a catalytic 
impulse for innovative representations of Hindu deities 

A Festival m Ferment 

Despite these different beginnings to the literature on the public 
festival, the greatest number of extant sarvajanik mandal were indeed 
established from 1894 as a response to Tilak’s call in the aftermath of 
the 1893 communal riots I stress ‘extant’ as we cannot assume there 
were no others Effectively, the cellular growth of the festival spread 
and the occasion became bigger than any single associated person or 
party in the region. A cobweb of mandal, all with then own situated 
motivations and agendas, proliferated in the region By 1894, ir is 

In addicioii, processes of Sanskritisation and the semiticisation of Hinduism 
under the influence of Chrisiianity inevitably led to a dualistic moral universe of 
good and evil Ganapati becomes the repository of holiness, whereas its 'obscaclts’ 
lie indicative of evil Sec Michael (1983) and Kaur (forthcoming) 

For a comparible account of the impact of topical and Western imagery on 
Kalighat paintings, see Archei (1971) 
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reported rliac there were about 100 saivajanik Ganapau and about 70 
mela in Pune In 1895, the number of mela and mandal had increased 
by another 30 each In 1900, there were estimated to be more than a 
100 public Ganapati mandal in Pune (Cashman 1975 80) By 1950 
public Ganapati murti in Pune numbered 292 By 1951 this had 
increased to 307, and m 1952 the cited figure is about 350 {SakaL, 
4-10-1952,citedinBarnouwl954 83) In 1994, the number of man 
dal m Pune is estimated at approximately 3,000 — a phenomena! in 
crease from earlier times and testimony to the festival’s momentous 
staying power over the years 

Indicative of its growing popularity over the subcontinent, by 
1 905, It IS held, 72 towns outside of Poona [ ] had started to hold 

public Ganapati ceremonies, including Madras m the south and Jodh- 
pur in the north’ (Barnouwl954 83) ^^Report is also made of its poli- 
tical revitalisation in Banaras at the behest of the Maharashtra School 
Board in 1898 (Kumar 1988 208) In Mumbai, the first mandal was 
established in 1893 The number of mela assoaated with mandal 
doubled m the festivals from 35 in 1 895 to around 70 in the following 
year (Cashnoan 1975 80) Reflecting its bgh population density, 
Greater Mumbai has now more mandal than any other city in India, 
approximately 7400 m the year 2000. More than 2000 are registered 
with the all-Mumbai umbrella co-ordination organisation for Ganesh- 
otsava mandal, theBnhanmumbaiSarvajamkGaneshotsavaSamanvay 
Samiti (Greater Mumbai Pubhc Ganesh Festival Co-oidination Com- 
mittee sec Silim 1991) 

As already mentioned, not all the sarvajamk murti were martial 
representations The Dagduseth Halvai Mandal which was established 
in 1 893 m Pune is an extremely popular mandal, making it the highest 
earning mandir in the state Dagduseth was a sweetmeat seller and an 
aident wrestler attached to a nearby talim A photograph of him, 
sported by the stall run by his great grandsons to this day, shows a burly 
man crouched on the flooi in wrestling attire Being located m the 
heart of a mercantile district, large donauons were collected for exti a 
vagant displays, and the mandal’s fame quickly spread throughout the 
area The Ganapau murti here is considered extremely auspicious, as 

The Metropolis on Saturday, 11-9-1994 

See Fuller (2001) for an account of the latterday politicisation of the con 
ernponty festival n Tam ‘ Nadu 
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iC !s beueved by devotees to fulfil all one s wishes The guaraian aeity 
(gramdevata) of Pune, the Kasha Peth Ganapan Mandal, reputed to 
have been opened as a mandir by Shivaji’s mother Jijibhai, was also 
made sarvajanik m 1 893 — that is, public donations were collected in 
the locali ty and the Ganapati mm ti was displayed on the sides of streets 
fo' public worship The Jogeshwai Tambaji Ganapati Mandal, asso- 
ciated with amandir established by Chhatrapati Shivaji’s descendants, 
also became sarvajanik in 1893 The latter two murn are considered 
manache (the first sarvajanik Ganapati murti believed to be auspicious) 
Three others which are considered manache include the Guruji T ahm 
established m 1 893, theTulshibagh Ganapati established in 190 1 , and 
Tilak’s own Ganapati, the Kesariwada Ganapati, located in the 
courtyard of the Kesart newspaper offices, also known as Gaekwad- 
wada. The latter was first established in another nearby compound, 
Vinchurkawada, in 1894, and then moved to the present site in 1905 
Shortly after the mobilisation of the fesaval in the 1890s in Pune 
the Brahmin community in Girgaum, south Mumbai, also showed 
empathy with Tilak’s exhortations Of the extant mandal, the oldest 
sarvajanik Ganeshotsava mandal in Mumbai is the Shri Sarvajanik 
Ganeshotsava Samsrha established in Keshavj i Naik Chawl in Girgaum 
m 1893 Raubahadar Limaye, Baburao Dhakas, Naraharashastn 
Godse, Appasaheb Gokhale, and Madhavrao Nandivdevkar first plac- 
ed the Ganapati murti m Godse’s ground-floor apartment, then 
moved it to the ccntie of the communal grounds to accommodate the 
large crowds. A Mandal Constitution written later in 1935 states as its 
objectives — ‘to encourage religious activity, to create a loveable brother- 
hood and to provide service to society’ — an edict which is followed to 
this day by m.andal members By the turn of this century, the chawl 
became a hotbed for socio-political activities 

The second of the extant mandal m Mumbai to be established was 

The term ‘Lhawl’ refers to a cluster of houses within a community of people 
m the low to middle income bracket Tilak is i eputed to have visited the chawl m 
1901 to deliver a lecture Older residents recall how m 1909 the future President 
of the Hindu Mahasabha (1937-42), Vinayak Damodar Savaxkar, smu^ed a 
pistol from England m a dictionary to Mr Patankar, a chawl resident The hist 
oncal literaniie reveals how, while he was in London, Savarkar had mdeed sent 2 1 
Browning pistok with ammunition in a box with false bottoms They were 
dispatched with a cook from India House, Chatuibhauj Amm (S unthankar 1993 
^ ) 
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the neaxby area of Kamarwadi chawl established m 1894, home to 
the noted socialist Sripad Amrut Dange, and the soaal reformer Pra- 
bhodhankar Thackeiay, father of the present Shiv Sena supremo Bal 
Thackeray Third was a mandal m Jitterkerw'adi in 1895, and fouith, 
after the plague years (1895-7), Shantaram Chawl in 1900, which is 
renowned as having been visited by Tilak m its inaugural year — he 
lectured a grand rally m its compound, then the largest in the area 
Later, non-Brahmins began to set up their own mandal m Mumbai 
the most prominent being the Chinchpokli Sarvajanik Ganeshotsava 
Mandal m 1920 (henceforth the latter terms are cited as SGM) T his 
was located in the mill estates of Lalbaug, central Mumbai, m a mi- 
grant Maratha-Kunbi area 

This development is consonant with the non-Brahmin movement 
m Pune to appropriate the festival for the establishment of its own 
mandal By the 1920s, concerted attempts were made by the Satya- 
shodhak Samaj and other non-Brahmm groups to co-opt local festivities 
in tune with their own agendas For instance, the Maratha, Babul ao 
Jedhe, is renowned for setting up the Chhatrapati mela, influenced as 
he was not just by the popularity of the Ganapati festival but also the 
work ofSaytashodhak tamasha (folkdrama troupes) in the ruul areas 
The mela involved lower class, uneducated, and often non-Maratha 
youth (Omvedt 1976 236) This practice was also encouraged by the 
patronage of the Maratha prince of Kolhapur, Chhatrapati Shahu 
Maharaj The bifurcation between Brahmins and non-Brahmms was 
accentuated by the Vedokta controversy when, m 1902, orthodox 
Brahmans including Tilak opposed Shahu Maharaj’s wish to perform 
religious and household ceremonies as prescribed by Vedic rites, and 
dius claim Kshatriya status for Marathas (Sunthankar 1 993 389) By 
tlie 1930s, largely due to the influence ofM K Gandhi, Congress was 
successful in represenung mass indigenous political aspirations, and 
absorbed the larger part of the non-Brahmin movement, at least up 
until independence Along with hardcore communists, this trend 
was challenged by those Dalits who, inspired by Ambedkar, boycot- 
ted the festival altogether from around 1932 after the ‘Poona Paci 

See Chandavarkar (1994, 1998) for accounts of working class lives and 
politics in the area 

Sec Omvedt (1976 244) for a critical assessment of Gandhi’s role as i m iss 

eader 
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(Barnouw 1954 79) After independenccj newer mandal were esta- 
blished in the suburbs, such as in Andheri, Marol, Kandivali and 
Vikhroli, in tandem with the rapid population spread, the popularity 
of festival competitions, and as a result of political interventions, parti- 
cularly by the Shiv Sena (see Chapter 6) Despite its unitary nationalist 
rhetoric, the Ganapati festival encapsulated much of the diversities 
and conflicts of Indian society throughout its public career 

A Whirlpool of Movements 

Effectively, the mobilisation of the Ganapati utsava was more an 
example of organising around a protracted common history for a 
particular contem,porary purpose — ^what has been described for another 
context as ‘strategic essentialism’ (Spivak 1993) — than an obvious 
example of religious reform of Hinduism — ^which has been described 
for other religious movements as ‘strategic syncretism’ (Jaffrelot 1993, 
1996), ‘syndicated’ Hinduism (Thapar 1985) and ‘semiticisation’ 
(Hansen 1996b) ^^The fesnval recalled a pre-colonial Maratha and 
Peshwa ‘golden age’ (Barnouw 1 954 82). Monotheism was anathema 
to festival organisers the deity, Ganapati, was recognised as important, 
bur remained part of a panoply of other gods Hindu polytheism was 
revitalised rather than reformed People of all classes, castes and sects 
and, in less communally charged contexts, even creed, could come to- 
gether and celebrate the occasion, but the festival’s integrative potenual 
was mitigated by residenual majorities, caste hegemonies, and the 
wider political landscape Ganapati might have been accessible to all 
Hindu castes and sects, and the public festivities amenable to all, but 
in practice this ideal was only ever partially realised 

The festival components, although inflected by larger discourses 
and politics, worked primarily from the orientations and concerns of 
the locality It is largely due to its dispersed sites that the festival was 
not simply an example of communal politics Its communal connota- 
tions were sharpened at umes of riots and violence The governing 
mantra, however, was that of the mobilisation of the populace such 
that the political base could be widened an arena where people could 

Reformist groups include rhe Arya Samaj, Brahmo Samaj and its Western 
India •■I'c Pniichiita Samaj (see Masselos 1 974- Thapar 1985- JafF e 

o 996 Zavos 2000 
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come together to worship, celebrate and learn about history and cur 
rent affairs How this was to be done varied with topical concerns and 
the range of speakers, programmes, parties and organisations tiiat 
specific mandal were associated with. For example, it was reported that 
In September 1922 in the course of the Ganpati celebrations [in 
Bombay] the local political agitators addressed about nine meetings on 
Swadeshi, Non-co-operation, Khaddar, Council boycott, repiession, 
jail experience and the present situation ’^'‘In 1923, police records say 
‘The Ganapati Festival opened on 14th September and ended on 23rd 
September About 7 political leaders spoke on the present situation, 
unity, national education and capture of Municipalities and Local 
Boards were delivered For the festival in Ratnagiri in 1930 

There were in all 37 meetings dunngthc week, all on account of the Ganapati 
festival, out of which 10 meetings were of a semi-religioiis and social nature 
Of rhe remainder, some were to protest against the arrest of Congress leaders 
and some were in connection with Civil Disobedience Movement At almost 
all the meetings boycott and foreign goods and abstinence from drink, the use 
of khaddar and spinning were preached {cired in Chaudhari 1990 870) 

In Pune, m 1934 

The Ganpati celebrations which were observed from the 1 2rh to the 22nd 
September passed off without madenr Numerous meetings were as usual 
held during the celebrations in Bombay City and elsewhere in the Presidency 
when political, industrial, agiicukural, labour and religious subjects were 
more or less indiscriminately discussed The tone ofthe speeches svas generally 
moderate 

The festive occasion played a substantial part m concentrating peo- 
ple’s energies, work and attention Local issues were roped in with the 
national The festival also contributed to the mutating street culture 
of the area, teclinically making the celebrations open to all In this 
respect, the festival is properly described as cultural, or better religio- 
culturai, in viewof the religious activities the occasion also enveloped — 
an arena that was then recruited for politics in myriad ways 

Cited in Source Material for a Hutory of the Freedom Movement, ed Kuntc 
(1978 117) 

Cited m Kunte (1978 136) 

’^Citedinno 50-2912, Home Department (Special) Poona lst/4th October 
934 p 
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The use of vernacular culture in a political field was to equate as well 
as modulate the notion of religious bhaJcti with political bhakti 
Bhakti, as is well known, was a movement which stressed the principle 
of egalitarianism and the use of vernacular language to challenge the 
caste-ridden hierarchical structures of Hinduism It permitted a 
personal relationship with god, rather than one mediated by experts’ 
Conducted in the vernacular language rather than Sanskrit, bhahti 
formed a staple part of collective worship and also played a part in the 
attempt to unify indigenous divisions between sects and castes 
Similarly, political bhakti — ^what has now become enshrined as desh 
bhakti (national devotion) — also stressed egalitarianism with the 
appeal to democratic ideals Eventually, along with the universal pleb- 
iscite instituted after Independence, it encouraged an individual 
relationship with the state infrastructure Whereas the political veered 
towards modern forms of abstracted governance, bhaka infused it 
with a specific sense of historicity and religiosity This is not to argue 
for the continuity of traditions, but the modulation of them in their 
encounter with modern forms of governance As with arguments 
about democracy, bhakti movements were incomplete ptojects, cur- 
tailed as they were by entrenched hierarchies and contesting parties 
B ut the ideal of broadening, awakening, as well as encouraging a heart- 
felt commitment to the project was not insignificant. 

Although emerging m the Tamil country in the mid-tenth century as a 
reaction to the overly formal Vcdic pracuces of the times, bhakti devotion spread 
quickly to other areas It was a movement that stressed the egalitarian and verna 
cular language of the follower to the deity, usually ICnshna (Gordon 1993 18) 
Howevei, it has also been argued that the ‘critical revolutionary impulses in 
tradition’, as exemplified by the bhakti movements, had been appropriated by 
Brahmanic hegemony into its own folds (Lele 1995b 52) 

Note that unlike the English-educated compositions of the reformist Brahmo 
Samaj based m Bengal, the Bombay development of the Prarthana Samaj con- 
ducted meetings and services, not m English or Sanskrit, but in Marathi Prar 
thana Samaj members , who were p redominan tly C h itpavan or Sai as wat Brahm ins , 
showed a personal devotion to bhakti saints (Dobson 1972 251) Thus the logic 
of bhaku worship had a large following that crossed hierarchical divisions The 
difference here is that the Samaj was less amenable to the wider populace than the 
public fesaval Indeed, one of its latei piesidents, R G Bhandarkar, ‘was foiced 
to admit that six years after its foundation it had accomplished very little’ (Dobson 
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The mobilisation of the Ganapan iitsava was in the wake of ochei 
ex,amples of the politicisation of culture as unleashed by the cow pio 
tcccion movement fiom the 1 880s, and with various refoi mist religious 
movements across the subcontinent thioughout that centuiy Ail in 
then own particular ways implied the modulation of religion and 
culture, the contestation of publics, and, with varying degrees ofsuc 
cess, the broadening of a mass base that co uld be recruited for the cause 
of political agitation The mobilisation of the Ganapati festival was i 
means of channelling political opinions such that they would be 
attuned to people’s lives while raising awareness of topical matters 
Pohucs became a broader mission than just the debating chambeis of 
the Indian National Congress gatherings, which had b^un in 1 885 
In this way, such activities might be better described as "practical poh- 
rics’ based on cultural praxis and activism — a term that was oft-cited 
by the likes of Tilak and his cohoits fFilak 1 922 37) 

Not only were practical politics affected by the festive natuie of the 
event, but also by the particular associations of the deity, Ganapati 
His association as a ‘plebeian’ deity (Cashman 1975 76) predisposed 
him to the plebeianisation of a proto-national/ political field Non- 
Brahmins worshipped gods other than Ganapati, such as Khandoha 
Bhairav, Hanuman, and Bhavain, but nevertheless joined in Ganapati 
celebrations due to the god’s non-sectanan and Shaivite associations 
(Cashrnan 1975 76) Vaishnavites also claim the deity for their own 
such that the deity became a mediatory point between oppositional 
traditions and amenable to both schools of worship The significance 
of this point IS raised when one considers deities not as amenable to 
cross'caste/class worship Durga, for instance, is assoaated moie with 
the middle classes (Kaviiaj 1997 103) It is arguably for dns reason 
that the politicisation of the Durga Puja in colonial Bengal was 
markedly diffeient to that of the Ganapati utsava (Ghosh 2000) 

The festival showed a variegated path contingent on the spatiality 
of context and the temporality ofhistory These strategies ranged Irom 
veiled transgressions of colonial regulations to, by die 1 920s, outright 
criticism of Biitish rule Later pictorial evidence from the Garamkhada 
SGM m 1940s Mumbai shows a Ganapati dressed m military gear as 
Subhas Chandra Bose, one leg on a step and holding up a flag Anorhet 
provocative fusion from the same mandal shows Ganapati with the 
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feceanddiess oi:M K Gandhi mihe act of spinning kliadi(5i!r^d;4 26- 
8 1984, Illustr 2 13) Correspondingly, the question of national dig- 
nity’ did not he in secret conduct, but rather in brave shows of -defi- 
ance Tilak argued that ‘There is no occasion for expressing news by 
stealth or secrecy, and what need of it^ Surely, Indian people are not 
robbers in their own country’ (1922 54) With the onslaught of events 
such as the Bengal Partition, and the Jallianwala Bagh massacre m 
1919 m Amritsar, the nationalist movement took forceful strides 
Gandhi’s speech before the Congress Working Committee Resolution 
of 1921 was described as follows ‘One thing the resolution did not 
require the people to do namely to carry on secret propaganda They 
had ruled out secrecy from their books of non-co-operation The> 
were ashamed to say in secret what they weie not prepared to say in 
public This mood of defiance also affected the character of post- 
1920s festival praxis 

By viewing the public field as a site of contestation between various 
factions and narratives we can begin to appreciate spaces where tlie 
struggle for hegemony takes place Not only were mob ilised aspects of 
the festival an intervention of the constructed sense of the ‘inner’ into 
the ‘outer’, but they quickly became the site of surveillance and con- 
tainment from the ‘outer’ Politics cloaked within the mantle of a 
religious festival were initially either overlooked as harmless by the 
Brmsh, or if they expressed concern they acted against its attend 
ant activities, using charges of sedition, criminality, and civil disorder 
(Edwardes 1923- 107) By 1896, however, a central co-ordination 
body, the Ganesh Mandal, was set up to meet the increasing demands 
laid upon participants by government officials This involved closer 
regulation of licenses for mela, the censorships of songs, and stricter 
rules for processions The mandal included Tilak, Bhau Rangari 
Natu, Patwardhan, and Ghodwadekar (Cashman 1975 81 , 94). It is 
likely that this mandal was also an engine for imparting various direct- 
ives to othei festival organisations The members were held to be not 
vigilant and reliable enough m their responsibilities colonial officials 
soon took lesponsibility into their own hands By the early twentieth 
century, public events such as the Ganapati festival were subjected to 

Extract from the Resolution of Working Committee, Bombay, 21st July 
1921 cited in Kunte (1978' 79— 80) 
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fflustr 2 13 5ubhas Qijuidni Bose and M K Gandl 
forms, Garamkhada Sarvajamk Ganeshotsava Jv 
Mumbai, area 1945 (reproduced m Sakai, 26-8-1984) 
of Nehru ui front of Ganapari, see Chapter 3 Thanks co Pr 
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acci which had to do with the disruption of Public Order and Sedi- 
tion Public Ganapatis and mela had by 19 1 0 to be registered with 
the police, with submissions of entertainment programmes and song 
Lcxts T his remained the case until the Montagu-Chemsford Reforms 
around 1922, which were repealed a couple of years later (Barnouw 
1954 77,83) The pnnaple of banning religious festivals and acti- 
vities as a whole remained anathema to the liberal minded and benign, 
dictatorship of the post-Victorian Raj It w^as some of the event’s at- 
tendant characterisucs, such as militant mela and seditious texts, that 
got the colonial goat, 


For a comprehensive account of acts of prohibition and seditious material, 
see Barrier (1976) 
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Tlie Spectacle of Drama and 
the Drama of Spectacle 


Water never flows in a straight line As it flows it finds its ov/n way 
Similarly tradition also finds its own way’ (Nagesh Samant, Sakai, 
26 August 1984) ‘ 



Vernacular culture has followed multifai lous pathways conso- 
nant with the concerns of the day and the textures of the local- 
ity. Indigenous artworks were a crucial means not only of 
envisaging new political horizons but also activating tliem ^ Various 
acuvities and representations through the whole history of the festival 
provided abundant sites for the enactment of community and na nonalist 
agendas Photography, print-media, lithographs, theatre, and later 
film collectively made an ‘interocular field’ of visual and auditory 
signifiers (Appadurai and Breckenndge 1992 52) with which festival 
activities and mandap tableaux, as weshall see m this chapter, have had 


^ The proverb is translated from the Marathi 

^ I have not concerned myself with the categories of art and artefact/ctafi, lor 
these distinctions are endemic to reified views of dichotomies prevalent in West- 
ern ait history Instead I have favoured artworks as a pliable term to denote creative 
practices that could be object- or piocess-based In the contemporary festival, it 
IS mandap displays that stand in for artworks This is corroborated by artists’ own 
descriptions, and consolidated by thecompetition process which places significance 
on the community-onented, educational, and national potential of the displays 
However, in historical times, mandap displays were not the piimaty spectacle of 
the festival, bur a constitutive aspect of wider festival aesthetic praxis On other 
cultural conceptions of art, see Layton (1991) On the debates between art and 
aitefacf see Megaw( 1982) Vogel(1988)a"dFa"‘=fl98S) Fean ‘n'‘e'es"nga't‘- 
cJ on an as a verb a he tha a un sec Co e 269 
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an invigorating dialogue, and upon which various political agendas, to 
varying d^rees of success, were embroidered ’ 

The artworks considered here piovide adifferent historical inflection 
to perspectives on art and Indian nationalism in the extant literatuie 
This IS represented, on the one hand, by the Principal of Calcutta s 
Government Art College, E B Havell, who, in the early twentieth 
century , was interested in reviving Indian craftsmanship and indigenous 
aesthetics ^ On the other hand, the likes of the Bengali artist and 
teacher Abanindranath Tagoie sought to workin the Western academic 
style of oil painung in order to create a national aesthetic through the 
poitrayai of Indian history as well as epic and religious literature 
(Mitcei 1994, Guha-Thakurta 1992) There is htde attention given to 
artworks outside the institutional frameworks of arc schools and exhi- 
bition spaces The first school of thinking, even though mindful of the 
less powerful artisans, tended towards purist protecnonism which de- 
nounced anything that was seen as vulgar or a ‘foreign’ influence (e g 
Coomaraswamy 1994 3) The second school of thought, even though 
not averse to hybrid technologies, concentrates on ait producers 
largely from the ditc classes, rather than an analysis of the uses and 
effects of art forms to actually implement a nationalist consciousness 
m the widei society ^ 

* It IS worth recalling chat the political use of aitworks was a strategy not just 
confined to native Indians Abbas, writing m the Bombay Chronale on the 
National War Front poster propaganda conducted by colonial authorities in the 
1 940s, reflects* ‘Many of these posters are torn within 24 hours of their being put 
up others are decorated with addiuona! red stains where a passer-by has chosen 
to spit out hes paan, and not a few of the posters arc supplemented with the “Quit 
India” slogan Why’ Because when a national Government, enjoying die con 
fidence of the people, issues a postei, the people treat it with deference and read 
It carefully When it is issued by — but need one tub in the obvious’ The pa/m 
stains speak for themselves* (1943 63) 

'*See, for instance, the writings of Ananda Coomaraswamy (1994), written 
from 1 906 to 1 9i 0 The policy of promoting indigenous arcwoiks continued after 
independence with the institutionalisation of cottage industries and craft fairs as 
part of governmental programmes Ctafts museums were established in the 1950s 
as pait of India’s emerging official national culture Space was also made for 
artisans in eight successive five year plans (Greenough 1995 241-2) 

^ Fhis was in faa a cutique levelled at the arasts in their own day {Coomaraswamy 
1994 127) 
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There js little reference to the continuity of festive artworks, nor 
instance — ^work that, rather than needing to be ‘levived’ or collected 
in accordance with patronising interest by the artistic intelligentsia 
was relatively ephemeral and tied to the annual necessities and atti ac- 
tions ofcommunitypractice we shall see below, eclectic borrowings 
from diverse sources weie an integral part of Ganapati festival ai twoiks 
It was not so much revivalist styles and subjects per se that were at issue 
here m terms of categorising them as national arts, but more the 
naaonalist agendas that they were allied with 


Creative Patriotism. 

The historical festival might consist of a programme of lectuies, de- 
bates, yJ'«sfrwirAr«(religiousdiscoursesonsacred verses), ktrtan {narration 
based on stones from the Purana and history blended with poetry and 
music, the motive being to impart a moral message), meia (groups 
performing songs, drama, martial displays and parades), dramas, 
bhajan (devotional songs), music groups, and, from the 1920s, film 
showings Contrasting with the contemporary period, it was mela 
rather than mandap tableaux per se that effected deshhhaktivar kal- 
avishkarox creative patriotism m the festival’s history Mela provided 
‘the audio-visual medium of the times, which greatly influenced the 
minds of people’ (Vashta 1992 134) Sometimes participants in the 
mela dressed in the garb of Shivaji’s soldiers and armed themselves 
with bamboo sticks decorated with emblems of Hinduism, as if to pro- 
pagate memories ofa martial and masculmist past which could inspire 
confidence in the political struggle against colonial rule Even though 
tableaux were constructed, they were not done so on the scale that they 
are today, nor were they the mam focus of entenamment Mela also 
enacted well-known stones inflected with socio-pohucal messages, 
keenly aware of their impact onaudiences* ‘Alccture on the inhumanity 

® Other works, such is Ubcroi (1 990) and Pmney { 1 992, 1 995a, 1995c) nkc 
account of these more plural dynamics by focusing on the spread of chromo 
lidiogiaphs among the populace, initially inspired by Ravi Varma’s canvas paint 
mgs m the late nineteenth century This ‘democracy of the image’ (Pinncy 1 992 
3) was a process which one could feasibly ally with the workings of artworks and 
the national imaginary among large sectors of the populace 
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of child majrnage is less effective chan when the same problem is pre- 
sented m a Marathi play called Sharada, as the latter has the potential 
of touching the hearts of people The songs from the play were 
memorable, and the meanings of those songs were etched in the hearts 
of the people No wonder British rulers were apprehensive about the 
play, Kichak Vadh (Vashta 1992 134) 

The latter was a story from the Mahabharata in which Kichak, the 
brothei-in-law of the king of Virata, tried to abduct Draupadi, who 
was seen as an emblem of Indian womanhood and thus a personifica- 
tion of India Unbeknownst to Kichak, Yudhishtira had dressed up as 
Draupadi As a result of Kichak’s transgressions, Bhima vowed to kill 
Kichak The drama was hugely popular as a vehicle for veiled political 
messages (Chirol 1910, Ganachari 1994, Pmney 1999) The story was 
the subject of a series of Ravi Varma paintings reproduced widely in 
chromolithographs and postcards throughout Mumbai and the Deccan 
area from the 1900s (Pinney 1995c 11,1999 215-16) Despite its 
veiled message, the story’s seditious potential was recognised by the 
colonial authorities but, as we have seen in the preceding chapter, 
prosecution proved to be out of the question in view of the absence of 
incontrovertible evidence’ On the allegory of Kichak Vadh, Chirol 
observed ‘Kichaka is really intended to be Lord Curzon, that Draupadi 
IS India, and that Yudhishara is the Moderate and Bhima the Extremist 
Party Everynow and again unmistakeable clues are provided The 
oppressor is disposed of without difficulty And the Extremists 
boast that, havmg freed their country, they will be able to defend it 
against all invaders, thus avcning the calamities which, according to 
Lord Morley, would overtake India on the disappearance of the Bri- 
tish’ (Chirol 1910 338-9) Such veiled yet easily mterpretabie political 
dramas were widespread, they were given political urgency by the 
Bengal Partition of 1905 ’’ 

Nationalist campaigners, such as Ganesh and Vmayak Damodar 
Savarkar, established a mcla in 1900 known as the Nasik Mitra Mela 
which later became the Abhinav Bharat (Young India Society) (Cash- 
man 1975. 91 > Vashta 1992 135) It was formed with the purpose of 
organising Ganapau and Shivaji festivals, processions, and singing 

^ They weic also evident in the emergent genre": of mythological, fantasy and 
stunt films (Ihomas 1995^ 162) 
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parties, but it was also a hive of revolutionary activities By 1901 the 
gioup became renowned fonts useof religious stones for disseminating 
political messages For instance, a poet called Govinda had composed 
a dialogue between Ram and Ravana Outwardly, 1 1 appealed the same 
age-old tale our of the Ramayana in which Ram saves Sita from ab- 
duction by Ravana But its reception could well have been in terms of 
Sita as a peisonification of freedom or of the Motherland, Ram the 
Indian warrior, and Ravana the tyrant colonial ruler. Indeed, allegorical 
parallels of demons and tyrants or colonial rule were sometimes quite 
expiiat m mela songs, as in the lyric which went— ‘The reign of 
Ravana was the reign of the devil himself Curzon’s rule is no better’ 
(Vashta 1992: 134) 

Distinct types of subjects were dramatically performed in the 
fesuvai — historical {aitihastli) , rehgio-my thological or devotional {dhar- 
mtklpaumntk)^ and ‘social’ genres with contemporary relevance (Kamat 
1992 155)® Plays would often be accompanied by literature such as 
song pamphlets, leaflets, and advertisements, yielding a rich field of 
media forms, and the festival as well as other public events were 
informed by an ever-growing and vibrant visual culture In 1930, for 
instance, due to the boycott of the councJ election, the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee took out a ptocea.sion of about 300 
people 

Fifteen cloth placards bearing the inscriptions 'Down with the Assembly’, 
‘Every vote recorded is against your country’s freedom’, ‘Do nor vote and 
save your country’s soul’, etc were earned m procession along with two pic- 
tures which were earned on a motor bus. One of them showed a barbel, a 
dhobi and a sweeper on their way to the Council and the other showed the 
polling booth with the women volunteers persuading voters to desist from 
voung and die police ready with their lathis and revolvers (cited in Chaudhan 
1990 515-16) 

Film and magic lantern slides were also used to develop fresh meth- 
ods of propaganda m colonial umes, particularly from the 1930s 

®Sucb types weri. also extant aftei the 1920s, in film — historical, religious/ 
mythological or devotional and social Other genres specific to film included 
stunt, costume and fantasy (Thomas 1987 504, Kasbekar 2001 287-9) These 
genres began to break down in rhe 1960s, when most films began to follow a 
polyglot 01 masala foimuia 
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(Barrier 1976 1 17, Chandra <?f a/ 1989. 279) Due to its expense and 
limiced availability, film was largely in the hands of colonial powers 
Still, the more accessible technology of magic lantern slides was very 
much part of post- 1 920s Congress anti-colonial strategies and were 
often used in Ganapati displays ^ They were used more generaUy to 
show‘controversial scenes or “Boycott British Goods” iabels surreptiti 
ously affixed to mail articles ’ The scenes in magic lantern slides in- 
cluded a child being flogged by an East India Company employee, or 
with aslogan ‘Ruling and Sucking Blood are the functions ofthesame 
government’ (Barrier 1976 117) Incorporation of new media, such 
as sound, lighting, video, and slide projections are a common feature 
of several mandal in contemporary times It is conceivable, judging by 
mandal members’ innovations, and the collusion of political acnvists 
and the Ganapati festival, that these media strategies were also used in 
mandap tableaux 

Of further interest is how festivals such as the Ganapati utsava and 
Moharram b^an to provide an effective grammar for a broader base 
of political campaigns from the 1920s This is evident for civil disobe- 
dience demonstrations, and anniversaries and memorials of ascribed 
‘freedom fighters’ Jim Masselos observes that by 1930 ‘Congress set 
up a caiendrical cycle which commemorated major events in a system 
of repeation and reverberauon Though the demonstrations utilised 
Gandhian technique, their format paralleled the streetside ecology of 
the city festival, one which brought togethei the differing roles of 
organisers, participants and observers’ (1987 79) 

Not only was the political lexicon evident in fesuve settings, but the 
ritualistic features of iconic displays, bhajan songs, garlands, incense 
and celebratory processions also made their mark on political campaigns 
Evidendy, Tilak’s exhortations to Congress members were taken up 

^ Saptahik Sakai, 23-9-1993 F uithermore, it is known, that D adasaheb Phalke 
famed for making the first Indian feature movie, Faja Harachandra{\^\'i), had 
pioduced a documentary on the Ganapati utsava in 1925 (not now available) 
T ravelling cinema in portable tents, following m the footsteps of theatre companies 
at the turn of the century, were quickly replaced by picture palaces in the 1910s 
(C habna 1994 6) The popularity and power of the new medium was such that 
the colonial government introduced the 1918 Cinematography Act, which was 
used to ban internally produced films deemed subversive (Barrier 1976 97) 
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seriously — not so much during his lifetime but more after his death in 
1920, particularly with theleadershipofM K Gandhi In another ins- 
tance, from 1 930, when a Congress Committee organised a procession 

A lony earned a huge efFigy, dressed in European clothing with a half smoked 
cigaiette in its mouth, labelled Mt Goonda Raj People fell in behind the 
procession as it went along while thousands more watched its progress As 
the procession coincided with Mohurrum, Muslims cheered it enthusiasti- 
cally Ac about 7pm a bonfire was lit and foreign clothing worth over five 
lakh rupees went up in flames along with the effigy (cited in Masselos 1987 
78) 

Thus the conventions of religion, culture and politics overlapped 
in the struggle to make claims on, and on behalf of, the public — public 
used in its spatial, corporeal and mediated senses Representation was 
to be taken not simply m terms of display, but also m terms of demons- 
tranve visibility — by staking a political voice in the forging of an 
emergent democratic public field 

Innovative measures as a means to draw more public attention have 
been common from the inception of the public festival Around the 
turn of the nineteenth century, even nationalist community leaders 
like Bhausaheb Ranggri were considering sensationalist measures to 
draw audiences — such as presenting caged tigers aiound the figure of 
Ganapati Signs of mnovauon within decorations are particularly 
evident ih the Bclgaum Malwashrrasangha Ganapan of 191 8, where 
Ganapati is shown riding a bike {C/, 1918, lUustr 3 1) The 1923 
tableau in Pune of the Aryan Cinema Ganapati shows a grand white 
building withstairs leading up to the sanctum sanctorum, exemplifying 
the use of an entertainment house for a religious occasion {CJ, 1923, 
Illustr 3 2) Clearly, Ganapati mandal had taken over pubhcspaces as 
a means of asserting identity, claiming the streets, as well as providing 
an excellent avenue for free entertainment and spectacle 

A Long Train of Etceteras 

After independence, the immediate cause of nationalism — that is, the 
light to govern one’s own nation — was natuially no longer important 
The predominant accent of nationalism after independence was on 
nation-building, influenced largely by Nehru’s vision of a secular 
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nation (Pandey 1994b' 57, Baxi 1997 18) Vernacular culture was 
Ignored, deemed the prerogative of the ‘private’ sphere, or reified in 
the form of national processions and parades as saniused indices of the 
nation-state The Ganapan festival did not serve the interests of 
Nehru, even though Nehru mightwell have been an interest of festival 
celebrants in their abiding coitimentanes on topical a ffair s and promi- 
nent figures An emblematic tableau from the period is one constructed 
by Mumbai’s Garamkhada Sarvajanik Ganeshotsava Mandal, showing 
Nehru releasing a dove of hope and peace (see Illustr 13 in Chapter 
2, Sakai, 23-8-1984) 

Despite the horrors caused by Partition as the flip-side to this cele- 
bratory moment, Ganapau mandap tableaux in Maharashtra tended 
to emphasise messages of joy and liberation A spirit of optimism, 
freedom and hope for better days eventually became banalised into 
hedonistic entertainment Barnouw, wriang in the 1950s, notes that 
‘while the Ganapati festival has now lost its political emphasis, it is still 
an enormously popular affair’ (1954: 74). He adds that ‘lecturing and 
speech-making’ have ‘given way to commerciahsed entertainment 
The high moral purpose of the fesuval has become lost in the course 
of Its expansion’ (1954' 83) N G Jog replicates the sentiment in his 
observations a few years later ‘It is true that [the festival’s] soao- 
pohtical purpose is being increasmgly subordinated to its entertainment 
aspeas ’ (1970' 47). Political engagements that remained involved 
dramatic skits levelled at the Congress Party or local office-holders 
Early signs ofpost-mdependence Hindu revivalism ■yvere also prevalent 
throughout the festival m the 1950s The RSS had a visible presence 
with its mass athletic drills as part of the procession parade in Pune 
But these protagonists of Hindu nationalism were not enough to rule 
out Muslim involvement The latter’s participation in the,procession 
within certain districts was equally notable (Barnouw 1954 79, 84) 

Bidwai and Vanaik note that it was the collapse of ‘the Nehmvian Model of 
Consensus, itself the legacy of the National Movement for independence before 
1 947’, that led to the development ofexclusmst movements, such as those of the 
Sangh Panvar The Nehruvian Mode! is aigued to have had ‘foui central 
components, all ofwhich have come underassault socialism (a Fabian-influenced, 
social democratic notion of welfarism and social justice within the framework of 
a capitalist economy), democracy, secularism, and non-alignment’ (1999 94-5) 
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Cashman’s observations of the 1966 festival in Piinc were that ‘In 
t‘ie present-day celebiation politics plays a rather minoi role. Some 
rnela dramatize lo<.al and international issues and tlae versati le Ganapari 
may preside over tableaus depicting support for oi opposition to 
leadeis such as Lyndon Baines Johnson and Nikira Krushchev, but 
most mela are religious in orientation, preferring the deeds of Rama 
to the achievements of modern mortals’ (1975. 93) This was to 
change m the 1970s, when a legionahst group, the Shiv Sena, began 
to utilise the potential of cultuial festivals and icons for political ends 
(see Chapter 6), a strategy that began to be adopted by '■cpresencatives 
of othei political parties, including the Congress. 

Mela too began to lose their moorings after independence, having 
left behind tlieii original purpose ofparadmg and propagating martial 
values for a nation-in-the-making Martial represen ratio ns of Ganapati 
were now deemed anachronistic, thereby furthei illummaimg their 
intricate entanglement in early anti-colonial politics The earlier mai t- 
lal Ganapati murti are venerated and respected to this day m Pune, bur 
they seem to hold moie historical value than devotional intimacy 
Other more conventional mum forms seem to be pieferied by devo- 
tees in contemporary times, particularly hieratic figures which allow 
a full darshan of the deity’s eyes (Eck 1985, Kaur 2002) 

Folk plays and amateur theatre continued during the festival, in 
Mumbai being known as Worker’s Theatie (Kamat 1992 151) 1 he 
workers that constituted the Worker’s Theatre had migrated from the 
Koakan region and the Sahyadn Ghats to look for bettei work oppor- 
tunities They were mainly concentrated in the mill areas of Lalbaug- 
Dadar in south-central Mumbai Some of these people ended up 
excelling in set designs for theatre and film Around 1970, however, 
the Woiker’s Theatre began to wane in Mumbai This was for a nuni- 
ber of reasons, the main ones being the increased popularity of film 
showings, the municipal corporations levying taxes on stages erected 
in public places, chawls being replaced by modern buildings with no 
cominun<il grounds and street pandal therefore proving obstacles to 
inci eased traffic Nowadays, groups perform such plays for competiove 
occasions organised by mill owner’s associations, labour welfare 
centres, intei -school/ coll ege/state competitions, and radio and tele- 
vision (Kamat 1992 158) 
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The festive occasion is not without its veneei of glamour Film stars 
might be invited to opening days, mandal programmes, award ceremo- 
nies, or, as with key poliucians, figure as parr of die mandap scenes 
The direct influence of the Hindi and Marathi film industry is evident 
when film scenes are copied foi tableaux, or when the image of actors 
IS blended with the murti of Ganapati. Indian film music also plays a 
prominent part in the celebrations Several seasonal cassettes adapt 
popular film tunes to lyrics about the deity or for the worship of arari, 
as with the songs, Tu chtj badi hat mast mast (You are a very intoxi- 
cating thing) and Aja mengadi me baithja (Come, sit in my car) Not 
surprisingly, these practices are not always appreciated by the more 
orthodox members of society 

Secret nationalism’ was, of course, even less of an issue after inde- 
pendence Instead, the tableaux got more and more extravagant and 
asseruve m viewofthe attainment of nationhood, this being paraculai ly 
evident at times of national crisis such as war Around the time of the 
troubles between Pakistan and India over East Pakistan (now Bangla- 
desh) in 1971-2, for instance, the Pehli Sutar Galli SarvajanikUtsava 
Mandal constructed a tableau of Ganapau against the backdrop of a 
map of India N ext to this was a circle enclosing Indira Gandhi around 
the area of what is now Bangladesh, with a picture of warring soldiers 
and aeroplanes at one side and a tall building on the other In front 
stand various three-dimensional figures — a man sartorially Indian 
(presumably the Bangladesh leader Mujibur Rehman) stands with a 
garland of flowers in his hands, the goddess Durgamata (or what could 
conceivably be Bharatamata), crushes a man under her foot, and two 
men in Western clothes stand to the viewers’ right The latter two 
probably allude to rhe then prime minister of Pakistan, Zulfiqar All 
Bhutto Although there is no ude to the illustration, there are labels, 
barely visible, at the foot of each of the models (Illusti 3 3) 


Fractured Publics 

As mandal presidents tended to be the leading lights of their locality, 
some of these characters might easily be gangster dons, or gunde, of the 
area They might be renowned for nefarious activities bordering on if 
not totally immersed in, criminality For the residents of a particular 



3.3: Display of India-Pakistan war in 1971, Pehli Sutar Galli Satvajanik Utsava Mandal, c. 1971-2, Mumbai 
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locality they might be regarded with a combination of fear, respect, 
and allegiance Although may have run neighbourhoods since 

the dawn of criintnality, it was in the 1970s that their involvement in 
the festival became increasingly conspicuous ' '■ The emergence of the 
Shiv Sena in 1 966 and the significance they attached to newly demar- 
cated Mahai ashtra led to the increasingattention given to Maharashtrian 
fes'ivals The Sena was not lacking m the gunda element Their dons 
could be small-time mavericks who, alongside others, made opportune 
use of the festival to gather tunds from local businesses and residents 
Big'time gunde might not place piionry on the use of the festival to 
collect funds, more lucrative avenues being for them secure elsewhere 
Rather, they might aa in the manner of philanthropists and patrons 
of arts and culture to raise their social status 

By the 1 980s, there are said to have been around forty-five mandaJ 
financed by elements of the ‘underworld’ — an inchoate and much 
mythicised arena featuring mainly gangsters, but also one connected 
with the mundane world of business In this respect, the underworld 
IS another instance of the ‘informal economy’ (Hart 1973) This grey 
economy is not, howevei, m teims of a zone that mediates between 
criminality (black) and officialdom (white), but one chat is interpene- 
trative — ethically the enterprise might bedisapptoved of, but practically 
and ‘mythically’ it is, if not embraced, at least negotiated '^Two aieas 
are especially renowned in Mumbai for gangsters collecting donauons 
for the Ganapati utsava — Matun^ in central Mumbai, fbrmeily led 
by the South Indian smu^ler Vardarajan Mudaliar or ‘Vardhabhai’, 
and T ilaknagar in Chembur in the eastern suburbs led by the don 
Rajendra Nikhalje alias ‘Chhota Raja’ or Chhota Rajan. In the 1990s 
the mandal associated with the latter have invested in grand copies of 

On how cxroition lackets have, plagued such public festivals in the early 
twentieth century, see Chandivarkar (199*^ 193-4, 1998 109-10, 114-15) 

The Metropolis on Saturday, 11-9-1994 

This voyeuristic consumption yet ethical disapproval is much evident in the 
media, as toi example in popular films from the 1970s Thomas reports that 
media mychoiog}' surrounding Haji Mastaan, Bombay’s notorious and highly 
glamoiised smugglei king of the mid-1970s’, informed filmic characterisations 
(1995 179) Set also Hansen (2001a and b) on the force of rumours about the 
underworld m Mumbai, its communal assouations, and the police’s ‘zero 
tolerance’ of alleged gangsters from the mid 1990s 
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Indian monuments, including an extravagant set based on the Sanchi 
stupa and the Ajanta caves, and a large, almost life-sixe replica of Mum' 
bai’s Gateway of India and New Delhi’s Red Fort (Lai Qila) All of 
them entailed costs of up to Rs 1 crore (approx $200,000) and weie 
designed by the film art director Sudhakai Manjrekar 

The 1992-3 riots in Mumbai and the subsequent bomb blasts 
throughout the city m March 1993. believed to have been tri^ered by 
the Menon brothers, henchmen of the notorious Dawood Ibiahim, 
instigated notable changes Parcs of the world of these ‘informal eco- 
nomy’ entrepreneurs became as communalised as elsewhere Other 
parts have remained resistant to divisions cut on the Hindu— Muslim 
axis A prime example of the lattei is the Sahyadri Krida Sangh located 
in the sprawling lower-middle-class colony ofT ilaknagar, cited above 
The mandal was set up in 1 976 by the gangster Rajan N air, alias Bada 
Rajan, who was gunned down by rival gangs in the 1 980s and lep laced 
by Chhota Ra(an, In Chhota Rajan’s absence, the mandal has been run 
by a Goan Christian, Peter Fernandes 

Along with the rise to state power of the Shiv Sena, and the (often 
supposedly) zero-tolerance approach of the police towards gangsters, 
many of these underworld dons have kept a low profile in public 
activities as compared to former years After 1993, in particular, police 
authormes under Commissioner Satish Sahney, and Joint Commis- 
sioner Om Prakash Bali, hoped to put a stop to the involvement of 
gangsters in the Ganapaci utsava altogether There is, for instance, 
enormous police presence at Sahyadri Krida Sangh during the festival 
The police perch is a regular feature of the vast, splayed-out displays 
laid on for the festival each year The rumours in the area only add to 
Chhota Rajan’s mysterious and elusive super-bemgness. Despite the 
strong police presence — allegedly they are on the look-out, but they 
are also there to ward off rival gang trouble — residents believe that 
Chhota Rajan still outwits them during the time of the festival For this 
IS the time that, several are convinced, he actually visits the area he grew 
up in as a cinema ticket-seller he comes for a darshan of Ganapari in 
disguise 

The Metropolis on Satureiay, 1 1-9-1994 

Not being able to catch this slippery fish, since 2000 the municipal autho 
nties have instead exerted their poweis in anothei way — by refusing the mand il 
permis. on o b d on he who c of th u. mmon ha hey annua y used 
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Interestingly, particularly after independence, the public field for 
various constituencies, namely among sectors of the middle classes, 
has both shrunk and expanded It has shrunk because more and more 
people ft om the ‘respectable’ quarters in well-to-do areas are choosing 
to celebrate their own Ganapati These celebrations are confined to 
kinship networks or building/ compound residents Fewer and fewer 
of them feel the need to go out and see other mandal, attend pro- 
grammes, join processions Some celebrants m Mumbai, for instance, 
conduct a ‘quick and instant’ (immersion) they slip into a car 

drive down to the beach, and do the immersion ceremony. The public 
field has also expanded there is more media coverage of the festival 
than evei before Colour illustrations m newspapers and magazines, 
from 1 993 Doordarshan, from 1995 cable television, and from 1998 
the internet have provided a convenient, hassle-free and safer avenue 
to see the rest of the proceedings in the contemporary fesuval This is 
m light ofapeicepnon ofthegrowmgplebeanisationandracketeering 
m the festival, which, rather like in colonial times, is disapproved of 
for a number of reasons ‘Vulgarisation’ is the resounding complaint 
within this sector ofsociety Welfare is their remedy — that is, the use 
of the festival to continue socially uplifting work for the locality A 
‘golden age’ of fcsuvities goes back not to the Peshwa period now, but 
to T dak’s time — ^an era ofbraveiy, social service and national purpose — 
admiiable principles which need to be sustained for contemporary 
generations (see Chapter 5) Nikam Javale, a trust member of the old- 
est mandal in Maharashtra, the Bhausaheb Rangan Mandal, put it 
thus ‘we need a figure like T N Seshan for the Ganapati festival,’ 
Seshan being at the time Chief Election Commissioner, a man res- 
pected for his concerted attempts to expunge corruption from political 
electioneering (Seshan and Hazarika 1995) 

The ever-growing menace of extortion rackets has left a bitter taste 
with local businesses and lesidents in relation to the celebrations 

‘Vulgarisation’ has been part of the rhetoric of the cultural-intellectual elite 
ever since the lower classes began to takeon a mote commanding role in. the public 
field at the turn of the twentieth century (see Omvedt 1976 237) Kumar for 
instance, notes reform movements as early as the 1920s for fesnvals among the 
lower classes m Banaras It was often the case that revivalist measures went hand 
m hand with the growing nationalist movements (1988 177, 192) 
n erv ew 0 8 995 
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Some complain of che vast waste of money on the festival — money 
literally down the drain that could serve a better social purpose Regu 
latory organisations, such as the Bnhanmumbai Sarvajanik Ganesh- 
otsava Samanvay Samiti (Greater Mumbai Public Ganesh Festival 
Co-ordination Committee), were set up in the 1 980s expressly to deal 
with such criticisms of the festival Members of such bodies meet once 
befoie the festival to discuss key concerns and issues concerning festi- 
val arrangement These are part of the cultural revivalism of Tilaks 
ideals and times, and they reached a crescendo in 1 992-3, with the first 
centennial celebrations Other avic bodies have also been set up 
against perceived abuses such as the blocking of roads, environmental 
pollution, rowdmess, and noise pollution late into the night during 
the festive period These include the Pune Civic Action group, the 
Bombay Environmental Action Group, the Noise Pollution Cell of 
che Association of Medical Consultants, and various public-minded 
individuals not associated with any organisation Such people and 
bodies essentiallyseek to bring about conformity with police legulations 
Some regulating groups have petitioned the courts over issues such as 
the blockade of roads, noise pollution, and environmental hazards 
Efforts have been instigated to clamp down on untoward behaviour by 
the likes of the BSGSS as well as during organised compecitions In 
1997, the Brihanmumbai Municipal Corporation (BMC) joined the 
reformist and regulatoryzcal by prohibinngeven mandal advertisement 
of gurka (chewable tobacco) this being in the interests of abstinence 
and propriety for the duraaon of public events 

Disagreements in such matters are apparent from a petition filed by 
Chandiapiabha Sevalia, owner ofashopping cemie called Asiad Plaza 
in northwest Mumbai, in 2000 Sevalia claimed diat Ganapati pandal 
blocked shops, creating traffic problems on a busy thoroughfaie He 
aigued that the BMC permission granted to the mandal in Santa Cruz 

' ® To these ends, theSuprerneCouithas upheld theNoise Pollunon (Regulation 
and Contiol) Rules, 2000 See for insranee articles in the Indian hxpms, 30-8 
2000 and 3-9-2000, and The Times of India, 26-&-2000 

These measures pamcularly affected the comp<iny. Maiukchand To much 
amusement among fellow observers, Manikchand continued to sponsor large 
b mners after 1997, but this time for consumables such as matches and electncai 
fans — a case of regulative measures leading to the catalysis of company innovations 
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was resented by local residents The mandal representative argued on 
the other hand that they had been holding festivities on the spot for 
eighteen years He pointed out that ‘even the great freedom fighter 
Lokmanya Tilak commenced celebrations of Ganesh festival in pub- 
lic places To this Justice Srikrishna remarked that Tilak celebrated 
the festival as a challenge to the British and with a specific intent The 
British had left long ago, and the celebration and intent no longer 
holds good in the present circumstances 

Such incidents are a stark reminder of the different worlds among 
those inhabiting civil and polmcal societies But this is just one side of 
the picture. As I mentioned in Chapter 1 , middle-class and ^ite groups 
continue to reveal the intelligentsia’s split between those who are social 
reformists and rationalists opposed to the scale and extent of the festi- 
val, and those strongly supportive of that scale so long as the festival 
follows purposeful directives — ^here, such people have been describ- 
ed as revivalists Whereas some of the dite see the public festival as 
anachronistic because national independence has been attained, the 
revivalist seaion sees the need for constant regenerauon of the festival 
against its considered vulgarisation, they do not agree with the idea 
that the event is inapp ropriate in contemporary times. For this conun- 
gent, the festival is a conuniung site for the re-producuon of social or 
national regenerauon 

Earlier, the revivalists were largely middle-class Brahmins, although 
not exclusively so, fo r such ideas were also prevalent in other caste/ class 
consutuencies within a general consensus on the national and religlo- 
cultural educative potential of such displays Nor were the revivalists 
totally opposed to innovation, so long as iimovation did not interfere 
with the template of a beatific Ganapati murti exuding the shanta rasa, 
and so long as the tableaux could be legitimated with recourse to a 
rehgious or histoiical precedent, or with the purpose of raising soaal 
and religious awareness Revivalists were not always Hindutva adherents 
either often, they stressed educational, national, and religious prinaples 
as being of greater importance than the fact that such fesuvals had been 
‘polluted’ by political shenanigans Some of these revivalists could be 
‘secular’, identifying with a liberal Congressite polity. As is illustrated 
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by the Gimar-Loksatta competition judges in Chaptei 5, such people 
respect a *religioiisified’ Nehruviaxi nationalism Some of them pie- 
ferred to present themselves as apolitical Some might, on the other 
hand, be recruited into the Hmdutva wave of politics Others again 
might align themselves with the aggressive strand of the Shiv Sena 
which, since the 1980s, has jumped onto the Hindiitva bandwagon 
But for the sake of clarity, I do not refer to the Shiv Sena festival adhe- 
rents as ‘revivalist’ for the simple reason that, despite rheir Hmdutva 
clamour, they do not tend to share the leturn to pauianik precedents — 
as other revivalists sometimes do Instead, Shiv Sainik mandal displays 
are competitive, often ostentatious, some might say pompous Among 
the wealthier Sainik mandal, large, muscular Ganapati murti of up to 
thirty feet high are common fare 


Moving Scenes 

The fascination of moving images was a ciincal impulse in terms of 
charting the growth of spectacular tableaux, overtaking the popularity 
of other festival activities over the course of the twentieth cencuiy In 
Pune, one of the first to be constructed was inTuIshibagh, with a scene 
influenced by the movie Ram Vanvas (1918) Its dnector, Shri Narh 
Patankar, was helped byTilak, who persuaded financiers Bhagwandas 
Chaturbhuj and Dharamdas Natyandas to invest in his company, the 
Pacankai Union (Rajadhyaksha and Willemen 1999’ 172) Pilak’s 
encours^ement suggests chat he recognised the socio-political value of 
not just festivals but also film — ^with its potential to reach laiger audi- 
ences Patankai was renowned for historical and mythological films, 
again indicating the profound impoitance given fayTilak to the fusion 
ofhistory and religion. The scene most memorable in this film relates 
the story of Ram being sent to Vanvas by Kailtee, Bharat's mother 
(Ram’s stepmother) Manymandal created this scene for then Ganapati 
tableaux, with or without moving mannequins 

According to residents in Girgaum as well as mandal lecords, the 

This IS in contrast to Barnouwand Krishnaswamy’s generai siimmacion that 
eaily Congiessites had little interest in film as it was set n as a canvas for immoral 
values (1980 137), 

^ Saptahik Sakai, 25-9-1993 
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first movtngsc&ae in Mumbai was cleared by the Balmohan Mandal 
m Girgaum in 1952, althoLigh larger displays were already being 
constructed by the Chinchpoldi SGM {established 1920) The estab- 
lishment of the Balmohan Mandal was, in 1947, predominantly by 
Sonar (goldsmiths) with their ancestry in the KonJcan region In 1952, 
the watchmaker Dvarkanath Kr 'shnaji Satghare constructed a motorised 
tableau with moving models (chalachttra) of Sherpa Tensing and 
Edmund Hillary on Mount Everest (Illustr 3 4). Later, mythological 
stones were chosen for similar treatment m tableaux. Such moving 
models were hugely influential An example of 1 953 at the Chmchpokli 
SGM shows a painted photograph of Ganapaa flying on a large 
Garuda with santT ukaram, as had been depicted in a very successful 
Marathi film of 1936 (directed by V Damle and S. Fattelal) In this 
mandap tableau, Ganapati sits alongside T ukaram as he ascends to the 
heavens, and people look on at them with awe and reverence (Illustr 
3 5) 

That Marathi film, Sant Tukaram, was produced by the Prabhat 
Film Company in Pune, a body chat produced some of the most 
memoiable films of the 1930s and 1940s According to Geeta Kapur 

Sant Tukaram ran for a continuous year in Bombay, m the countryside peo- 
ple walked for miles to see open-air screenings . The verses, some of them 
from the original abhangas o^Tv^inxa, others espeaally composed for the 
film by Shantaram Achavale, were in a sense a modest contribution to the 
medieval bhakti tradition — both the player and his songs becoming a part 
of the popular consciousness of the time in the most sympathetic sense of 
contemporary cultural overlay (1993 43) 

The film’s plot revolved around the life of Tukaram (played by 
Pagnis) and the undignified ploys of a Brahmin, Salomalo (played by 
Bliagwac), to ostracise him The film includes numerous ‘miracles 
wherein Tukaram’s god intei-venes to reveal the truth Obviously 
impressed by the movie and its numeious photographic reproductions 
and hoardings, the Chmchpokli mandal executed a version of one of 
the more memorable scenes — the miracle of Tukaram being taken up 
to the heavens on a laige bird, Garuda 

The enthusiasm for ‘trick-scenes’ — chat is, scenes which not only 
move, but also suipiise by effects such as the unexpected appearances 
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and. disappearances of figures — have their provenance m mythological 
dramas Their origins he well before cricks and special effects in films 
Magic constitutes an attempt to transform spectacles into awe- 
inspiring ‘virtual miracles’ for the delight of audiences It is well 
known that India’s first feature film director, Dadasaheb Phalkc, was 
trained not only as a cinematographer but also as a magician (Bai nouw 
and Krishnaswamy 1980 10) Asimilar impulse led to the creation of 
moving scenes in mandap tableaux AnuradhaKapur suggests, in rela- 
tion to the development of theaae, that ‘realism as a narrative mode 
must be buttressed by miracles in order to convince the audience of the 
reality ofthegods’ (1993b 105) Themoreapproachableandproximate 
a deity seems, the more spectacular the miracle or ‘trick scene’ Indeed, 
there comes a point when, with the advance of technological effects, 
divinity appears merely a sum of spectacular effects This is more appa- 
rent within television and film, where ‘miracles and godhead get vir- 
tually conflated, and miracles become the only sign of god’ (Kapur 
1993b 105) This discussion has significance for the appeal of 
technology to create attractive and novel effects, navtnya, as part of 
mandap tableaux (see Chapter 4). However, this is not the only result 
for mandal tableaux of such displays, for trick-scenes can also be an 
affirmation ofparticipants’i 2 />wn faith Trick-scenes, while enjoyable 
in their own right, also add to the venerauve impulse that drives many 
spectators out to view the various mandap tableaux Spectacle and 
special effects, rather than leading to a ‘flattening’ of experience, can 
be a trigger for awe and a deeper appreaation of the tableaux Once 
contextualised in the energy field of a vibrant festival, what seems like 
surface insignia can appear to possess many dimensions 

In the 1960s, with the professional help of artists, larger sets and 
plaster of Pans (PoP) or clay idols and figures began to be used to deco- 
rate scenes As sets got more ‘busy and costly, some of the figures were 
made as hardboard cutouts, similar to cinema hoardings, or paint- 
ed on more durable hardboard around tire stage Prominent artists 
who took the initiative to make large models included Dmanath 
Velmg, Arvind Shedge, N N Vagh, B.R Kherkar, Anant Vaikar, 
Vivek Khatavkar, and Prakash Goswami Large miiiti aie annually 
displayed by mandal in Chinchpokli (Lalbaug) , particularly Lalbaugcha 
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Raja (The King ofLalbaug), and m Girgaum rhe Girgaumcha Raja of 
Nikkervadi Lane These have acquired shakti by virtue of rhe many 
people who go to see these murti Since the 1980s, with the wide- 
spread availability of cassettes, light effects have been integrated with 
audio-taped sound, as we might find in a film (see Manuel 1 993) In 
the 1 990s, with the liberalisation of the economy and the comparatively 
greater interest from advertisers and sponsois, the wealthier mandal 
have paid through the nose to recording studios and theatre/ film 
practitioners to construct small film-like shows dedicated to Ganapati, 
these being intended for the visitors 

Increased finance has made for extravagant sets, featuring audio 
narratives influenced by theatre and film These effectively constitute 
a dramatisation of visual foims without the live drama, although 
moving and tuck scenes have gone some way towards compensating 
foi the stasis of the scenes Thematic man dap tableaux have become 
widespread in the last couple of decades because of the combined 
influence of (audio-)visual media, intensive coverage, newspaper-run 
competitions, and the collection ofsubstantial funds for large displays 
These are an index of the commoditisation of the image in a mass- 
mediated society, within, which displays become de ngew But the 
phenomena need not indicate an alienation from the life-woild — as is 
Guy Debord’s (1973) view Residents of the neighbourhood get 
involved, some prefer to make tableaux, disliking the unpredictability 
and inconvenience of live performances Despite this trend, since 
1996 a few mandal have resumed — ^what to the contemporary visitor 
appears novel — presentations of actors, commonly youth performing 
in front of vignettes around the Ganapati murci After a generation of 

^^Inteiesangly, generalisations about the city — that is, <»f Mumbai being the 
more commercial and competitive, and Pune the more cultural and histnnta! 
centre in Maharashtra — are also refracted in the predominant leprcscnrations ind 
receptions of Ganapati murti lai^e and innovative models in Mumbai, and 
historically venerated models m Pune Both types irt valued, but one may be 
preferred to theothcr, depending upon particular opinion This is not to presume 
that the aties’ residents are poles apait in their modalities of celcbiation, but thin 
visitors show partxular emphasics within a diversity of opinions in the two cities 
On consumptive practices as a means of mitigating alienation and meaning 
making, see Douglas and Isherwood (1996), and Millei (1994) 
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spectators accustomed to inanimate tableaux, the inclusion of humar 
beings as a living part of the display has met with much appreciation 

Mandap Types 

Public shrines m Mumbai are located on the sides of roads or large 
squares, covered with tarpaulin and other weather-resistant materii, 
and with entrances and exits for the long queues of people coming for 
darshan of the murti According to festival participants, categories of 
mandap themes and designs are quite clearly discernible These cate- 
gorisations are clear in popular parlance, and further clarified by media 
coverage and competition categories Considering first the forms of 
the mandap the biggest determinant in the form of the mandap is the 
space where they are constructed, whether this be domestic, public, or 
temple ground Domestic shrines, nor surprisingly, are the smallest, 
and adhere most to the conventional design of a murti — placed in the 
middle of a raised platform (most often a table) and laden with flowers, 
fruit, and ritual apparatus 

In large public mandap, there are often two murti — one for the 
display, and another smaller one for ritual observance The two muru 
are generally both immersed m Mumbai, but in Pune, due to the 
shallowness of the river, only the smaller murri is immersed As disunct 
from ‘simple’ mandap — that is, displays of just the murti — there aie 
those that contain a specific narrauve {dekhavaT scene), often called 
theme Ganapati pandaP These can be of two types: diose that depict 
a single narrauve, these tending to be static represen tauons, and those 
that depict multiple narratives, these tending to incorporate moving 
models and trick scenes The latter I have termed masala after the des- 
cripuon attributed to Hindi film formulae, and these, not surprisingly, 
given Its many film industries, are more prevalent in Mumbai than 
Pune 

Narrative themes of mandap tableaux tend to be categorised ac- 
cording to the following schema 

(i) Reiigious/mythological {dharmik/pauraniR), as with scenes 
depicting stories of the gods These are largely taken from the 
two mam epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, but 
there are also other pauranik stones where Ganapau might be 
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placed in the midst of other gods, or seen in place ofother gods, 
as with narratives of Krishna overcoming the lake serpent king 
Kalyamardan, where the conventionally playful Krishna is 
replaced by an attacking Ganapati. 

(li) Historical {aitihastPj, refeiring to scenes that have happened 
in relauon to recent history, as with scenes ofShivaji, the Pesh- 
was couit, the British in India, freedom fighters, and so forth 

(ill) Topical or ‘latest’, sometimes described as rajnaitik(Tpo\mc ^) , 
when tableaux reveal propagandist agenda — these refer to 
stories about curient news items, whether it be the civil war 
in Kashmir, or corruption, as with Harshad Mehta’s stock- 
market scam in 1992, or the film actor Sanjay Durr’s alleged 
collusion with the Menon brothers (held responsible for the 
bomb blasts in Mumbai in March 1993), and so forth 

(iv) ‘Social’ {samajiH^, referring to the public good or health-relat- 
ed themes, as with mandap widi scenes delivering messages 
about cleanliness of the environment, anti-pollunon, polio 
vacanations, saving water, education, the need for more work 
opportunities, and so forth 

(v) ‘Nationalist’ {rashtnya), referring to themes with an expliat 
nationalist message which, for the purposes of analysis, can be 
broken down further into different kinds of nationalism, 
whether this be explicitly Hindu chauvinistic or ‘liberal secu- 
lar’ — that is inclusive of other religions (as tends to be the 
Congress predilection) — or regionalist, referring specifically 
to a Maharashtrian sense of heritage and cohesion Hindu 
chauvmistictableaux tend to prioritise the holiness and integrity 
of the nation and the Hindu religion Secular ones emphasise 
the brotherhood of all national religions, primarily, Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh, Parsi and Christian, and these view threats as 
coming fi om ‘outsiders’ intent on breaking the national ‘bhai- 
bhai’ situation (see Chapter 8) 

(vi) Theme-based, as with ‘walk-through’ mandap, where spectators 
are encouraged to walk through a display that could be based 
on the theme of the Ajanta caves, the nine planets, Sai Baba’s 
mandir at Shirdi, and so forth 

(vii) ‘Entertaining’ or ‘commercial’, that is, scenes which entertain, 
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such as circuses, dancers, brightly-ht Ganapari tnurti, and 
what are referred to as ‘disco Ganapatis’, and so forth 

These categories are themselves subject to some variation among 
festival participants Some people prefer to use the word ‘topical’ to 
describe scenes of contemporaneous matter, which others might 
designate social oi political ‘Topical’ was generally expressed in Eng- 
lish, or connoted in the Marathi with phrases such as scenes ‘wbch are 
based on today’s situauons’ {ajcha panshthittvaradhantasleli) Many 
distinguished rashtriya from rajnaitik Rashtriya lay in recalling the 
glories of the nation’s past, its key figures and events, whereas rajnaitik 
was about the dirty and corrupt world of contemporary political par 
ties which utilise the festival for the kind of self-promotion considered 
unsuited to a religious occasion (see Chapter 6). 

Spectacular Politics 

The political career of the public festival shows a discrepant and un- 
even involvement with the various lineaments of nationalism, despite 
present-day evaluations of the festival as unreservedly a national event 
Nonetheless, at conjunccural points the festival’s history demonstrates 
constitutive strands that can be overwhelmingly nationalist, particularly 
at times of intensified campaigns and national war or crisis Today, it 
IS mandap displays as ‘packaged entertainment’ that demand an 
inordinate degree of attenuon, not least because this is the best form 
of advertisement for the mandal through media and general photo- 
graphic coverage The display becomes a leading commentary on local 
and topical concerns of all kinds with the spectacle being often rec- 
ruited for political agendas 

Debord (1973) has argued that the spectacle is almost a reified 
carcass of the life-world — a reflection on commoditisation as alienation 
Here too, in one festive woiid, we have an instance of the emergence 
of the commodity-spectacle in the form of mandap displays from the 
life-world of festival activities. However this is not to argue that the 
spectatoi IS then alienated from the image Nor is the development of 
commodified images a smooth journey towards a holy grail of reifi- 
cation While definitely moie commodified as an entity than in pre- 
vious decades, mandap displays are not necessarily divorced from the 
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pieparatory process and encompassing practices surrounding the 
festival Rather, the display image remains embedded in the life- 
worlds of people’s activities, even if the prima ry focus has shifted from 
activities to staged constructions Debord’s argument rests too much 
on the notion of an ‘authentic’ life-world which was once (supposedly) 
untouched by the power of simulation. However, life-worlds are al- 
ways mediated, whether through rumour, image, or other modalities 
of representation Furthermore, festival tableaux do not simply become, 
as Debord might argue, a part of a specular order where vision becomes 
the emperor of the senses Rather, they revolve in an arena of multi- 
sensory and collective activities — that being the concerted focus of our 
next chapter. 


4 

Gaiiesii Chaturtbi: Festival 
as Praxis 



The Ganapati festival begins on the fourth day (chaiurthi) of 
the bright half of the lunar-solar month ofBhadrapad {around 
the months of August-September) — hence its other appella- 
tion, Ganesh Chaturthi Months in advance of the festive period, 
meetings take place amongst police, district ofFicials, and mandal 
representatives to facilitate a trouble-free festival Permits must be 
obtained for setting up public pandal, procession routes verified, and 
programmes overseen Before the festival begins, feelings ofexatement, 
anxiety and anticipation buzz around the various mandal in the city 
Mandal members and contracted workers prepare the stage — a canvas 
and bamboo construction (the pandal) — ensuring that it has sufBcient 
protection from the fierce lashings of monsoon rain as well as from the 
likely hordes of people in popular piecincts throughout the festival 
period The whole residence paraapates in constructing the pandal 
and other related activities, such as preparing prasad, flower decorations, 
and so forth Depending upon authority and skill, some members take 
on a leading role in the production, decision-making and construc- 
tion, while at other times professional artists are contracted to do the 
work The more adept members or professional contract workers mill 
around the mandap stage, organising the artistic activities which go 
into making the tableau They are usually surrounded by a gaggle of 
children on their school holidays Background walls are spray-painted, 
or the canvas is laid on the ground in order to be painted before its 
installation T wo- or three-dimensional models of humans and animals, 
buildings, and other props are installed, while a space for the Ganapati 
murti is defined and decorated, ready for installation on the first day 
of he festival 
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Cloth banners aresti ung up, proclaiming advertisers, sponsois and 
competitions that the mandal has entered Posters that advocate ‘social 
uplift’ bv way of educational remits to increase literacy rates, polio 
camps, save-water campaigns, rathyatia, information about the man- 
dal and so foith are also pasted ‘ Loudspeakers and public-addiess sys- 
tems are connected — blasts of music interspersed with tentative 
‘testing’ testing’’ cries Decoiative lights are pinned on mam entrances 
fences, and across causeways in a criss-cross ricochet effect, as with 
material and electronic bunting for a mass paiade. 1 he pandal be- 
comes a focal point of pulsating colour and activity 

The Ganapati murti is the central and most important element of 
the mandap display It is bought from any one of numerous murrikar 
workshops {karkhand) scattered about the city, some of which mush- 
room speufically over the festival period A reservation had already 
been made, and on the first day of the festival groups of people take the 
murti away, the larger mandal hiring trucks and bands for the journey 
tothemandal The murtikar can be full-time or seasonal ^Around this 
time of year, they work round the clock along with assistants to meet 
the exorbitant demand for the first day. The smaller mum rend to be 
made out of clay {man), the larger ones of Plaster of Pans (PoP), al- 
though in recent years the trend has been to make large hol!owed-out 
matti models on an aluminium armature This fulfills revivalisr ex- 
pectations, as well as counteracts laaer-day concerns over PoP pollution 
of the sea The murti can cost anywhere between a few hundred rupees 
to about fifty thousand rupees for a model over twenty-five feet 
However, a few artists prefer not to state a price, preferring to leave it 
to the initiative of long-term clients to offer what they see fit. Such 
activities characterise preparations for the event. In this chapter, I 
concentiate on the various constitutive sites of this vibrant festival i 
consider theviialprocessesof festival praxis, interlaced with ruminations 
on artworks, participants’ reception, and the wider political culture of 

’ Posters of rath yatra refer to BJP campaigns which have entailed taking 
elaborate chariots around the country m older to enlist support for their cause 

^ In some cases, women m the murtilcar’s household have also taken up the 
brush to help with the production of murti The,se include I.axmi Angre {Mtd 
Day, 3 1 -8-94). This acceptance ofwomen as organisers or prominent partiupants 
is in striking contrast to 1 954, when, as Barnouw notes, a female popular singci 
hi ed fb a mandal erra cd treso'vable ilivis ons n the comm ct "954 84) 
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the region The account sets out the groundwork for subsequent 
enquiries on the uses, management and efficacy of the occasion. 

‘An Antidote to Vague Despair’ 

The puja on the first day of the festival, the avahan puja, is the trigger 
for the sacralisation of the Ganapati murti during its instailaaon as 
part of the decorative display A piiest {pujati) puts ‘life’ (or Jbreath, 
pran) into the sculpture with the rite of pranpratishtha in the av ahan 
pu)a, and Ganapati is invited to ‘occupy’ the murti Most representations 
of the deity have a trunk twisted to the left-hand side Right-hand 
tranks are believed to contain shakti that require great care and treat- 
ment. These Ganapati mum are only kept by very pious devotees or 
mandir The image or icon {prauma^ installed for worship is not taken 
to be divine in itself, but is the pratika or symbol of godhead However, 
this IS not to infer that the prauma is'^not treated like a god once it is 
installed for worship. Although the murti is treated with respect and 
ceremony before this pome in time, it is not until the rite of pranpra- 
ushtha, or the installation of the Ganapati mum on its pedestal, that 
die murti and the mandap of which it is a part is seen to be enlivened 
One woman likened the puja experience to seeing a friend dressed up 
as a bride before her wedding ceremony — a familiar person, radiant, 
bejewelled and dressed up m her best for her marriage day ^ 

The puja consolidates the transaction between deity and worshipper 
with verse, devorional singing, arati, gestures, and prasad offerings ^ 
The Ganapati murti sits royally while believers engage in a private and 
intimate transaction with him, such that ‘the deity receives homage 
and food, the worshipper gains spiritual and existential enhancement’ 
(Com tright 1985 173) Parallels with Lawrence Babb’s proposition 
of darshan as an ‘extrusive flow of seeing that brings seer and seen into 
actual contact’ arc also notable (1981 387) This is testified by murti- 
kar who devote most attention to the eyes, reserving it as the last fea- 
ture, to be painted with consummate care However, the transaction 
is nor j ust aided by experiences and notions of vision, but a whole range 
of sensory domains and artefaas. For instance, in the pranpratishtha 

^ Courtright makes similar observations with his research on the Ganapati utsa 
va in Ahmadnagar (1985 183) 

^ For a detailed account of the prooedurcs of such puja, see Barnouw ( 1 954- 75- 
7) and Cbiurngji (1985 172-80) 
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of die Ganapati murti, die use of mantra and durva glass (sound and 
substance) is primarily responsible for conveying the animating power 
of the pran This exchange from mortal to god is lecipiocated by 
blessings and piasad sanctified by the god This is within an atmosphere 
soaked m the flowery fiagrance of incense sticks Thus, there are other 
beliefs, activities, artefacts and sensory expei lences, as with sound, 
taste and fiagrance (Shulman 1 987), that supplement and consolidate 
the visual experience of darshan 

Devotees learn about public mandap deco ran ons in the city at large 
through media coverage, word-of-mouth, and via familiarisation of 
the mandap landscape from formei experiences Most visitors tend to 
confine their Ganapati darshan com to nearby mandap, although the 
more enthusiastic visit areas renowned foi their Ganapati muiti, and/ 
or their spectaciilai and innovative decorations In Pune these include 
mandal in Budhwar Peth, Kasha Peth, Shukarwar Perh, Ganesh Peth, 
and the Deccan that runs alongside the immersion procession route of 
Lakshrm Road m the centre of the city In Mumbai populai areas 
include Lalbaug in central Mumbai, Khetwadi to the south of this area 
near Girgaum, and various ocher suburban constellations lenowned 
from time to time for their mandap tableaux 

The aty comes to life at night, literally and metaphoricdly, creating 
a tinsel-town effect with a muIti-sensory feast of delights Lines of 
trickling lights pave the way to mandal entrances, leading the queues 
of people onwards Neon tubelights illuminate the mandal arena The 
electronic paraphernalia charges the atmosphere — excitement and 
pleasure compete with feelings of tension andapprehension, particularly 
in view of the possibility of robbery and violence in the city As the 
night goes on, the streets became increasingly peopled by men m all 
these districts — ^some intoxicated with alcohol rather than religious 
devotion Mandal tend to close in the early hours of the morning, earl- 
ier in less busy areas Tarpaulin covers to the entrances of the mandap 
are brought down, and occasionally some of the mandal members 
sleep inside the pandal 

Engaging with Mandap Tableaux 

When entering a mandap enclosure, a relatively subdued atmosphere 
IS observed against a muffled wall of noise outside — courtesy of chat- 
ter ng people bleat gtriffi and blar ng mus The canop ed space 
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enables an intimate encounter with the deity, as well as time to appre- 
ciate the tableau which spectators might already have heard about or 
seen in media representations Serenity is often observable in this 
kernel of sanctity Silent prayers can be made Occasional comments 
and questions might be asked about the scenery Children, notsurpris- 
ingly, are the most animated, pointing our outstanding features in the 
tableau, while elders guide and instruct them about their significance 
Other devotees observe and are absorbed in their darshan of the muru 
and Its surroundings There are, of course, visitors who do not shaie 
such strong religious sentiments, who participate in the festival pnm 
ariiy for the sake of free entertainment Many visitors drop money into 
the fund box placed in front of the mandap tableau After receiving 
piasad of bananas, pieces of coconut m a palm leaf, sweets {modak), 
coconut water and, often, a kunkum tikka on the forehead, visitors 
walk out 

Puja is normally a time for concentration on the mum alone, rather 
than a tune to be seen m a distracted state alongside the surrounding 
decorations Yet at other times spectators do not always make this 
differentiation. Either they visit a mandap tableau to view the scenery 
and do darshan of the mum simultaneously, or they recognise that 
doing darshan of the mum is most important, after which entertainment 
{jnanoranjart) provided by tire tableau can also be appreciated — ^an 
acuvi ty which, after all , is meant to be provided for the glory of Gana- 
pati. As one paracipant said, ‘The deco rations are to the glory of god 
You cannot differentiate between the two’ i^Devachya vatbhavacht 
sajavata Vegle karta yenyasarkht nabi ’) The mum gave a rationale to 
the whole display, it differentiated the display from a theatre set or art 
installation. Activaaon of the muru is also seen as energising the sur- 
rounding tableau, such that die representations are given, heightened 
significance when the mum is placed on the mandap platform 

Comments as to preferences of tableaux types were fused with 
observations on artistic features, the moral message of the tableaux, 
their entertainment value, and their role in edifying and educanng the 
populace, paiucularlyyouth Sceneswhich raise national consciousness 
were especially commended {desk/bkjagntt, literally ‘ awake the nation/ 
people’). In addition, tableaux weie valued most if they were easily 
understood by all {samanya lokand} and looked natural {naisarjtti} 
One pamc panr mennoncd the need fo“ 
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authenticity or sincerity of religion Idharmikiteiha sachepand), modern 
presentations of the vaiious arts {vtvidh kalancha adhumk avishar), pleasant 
mention of patriotism (jashtnya premacha god uiekh — literally ‘sweet men- 
tion of love fir the country), and all this for the attainment of mental peace 
{manachi shantata ntrman hone yasatht) For the tableaux, in particulai I 
would like to see various aspects encouraged — spectacular ideas ( bhavyadtvya 
kalpand}, leligious and social awareness propei ly portrayed {dhnrrmk samaji 
kttecha mkil uiekh) and scenes which involve innovative thought [dur vtchar 
sameche — literally far-sightcd thinking) (Commerce student in his twenties, 
male, Pune) 

This IS, of course, one view among many, but it succinctly covers 
many recurrent themes m respondents’ discussions 7’hese include 
‘pleasant patriotism’ as opposed to aggressive politicking or anti- 
cominunal sentiments, a forum for display of new creations and ideas, 
and a demonstration of religious respect and social awareness The 
views cued here are chosen from the more liberal, conscientious, and 
articulate There was a discernible difference between revivalists — 
who stressed the need for a conventional presentation of the murti and 
a didactic tableau to instruct the public — and people who were not so 
speafic about pieferences so longas the display was s««ii9!flr(beautiful), 
»*«rf(attracave, intoxicating, plentiful, fascinating), or achcha{^Qo6i) 

Concepts such as (grace/beauty), and junaipA^ or parampank 

(traditional), were also frequently aruculated among respondents in 
relauon to the muru Shobha and sundar were concepts deployed to 
convey satisfaction with the appearance of the mum and its compati- 
bility with beliefs about, and associations with, the Ganapati deity 
]una (old) carries notions of respect and auspiciousness attributed to 
mura, rather than aged or obsolete Juna murti are the oldest ‘festival 
ones m Maharashtra and, as a resultof their historical significance, are 
believed to have acquired shakti 

Aside from the content of thematic displays, three models of table- 
aux presentations can be noted, each of which is an influential factor 
on the nature of spectator recepnons and asense of differentiated ocul- 
anty The first type concerns tableaux with Ganapati alone, surrounded 
by decorative, though not representational, imagery of various kinds, 
such as flowers, artworks, mirrors, glass, and lights These are generally 
received with quiet appreaation and reverence Informants’ comments 
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about the Ganapati murti were conveyed in the idiom of taith and 
homage to the divinity, befitting what the muru embodied If all was 
satisfactory, the murti was rarely analysed m more detail — m terms of 
Its formal components — by lay people, although qualities such as the 
lustre of Its colours, the artistry in execution of the eyes and trunk de- 
signs, the nature of its pose, and its surrounding attributes were point- 
ed out when people were questioned further More specific comments 
were made if something was considered incorrect about the Ganapati 
model — as with the deity’s stomach being too flat, or the spotlight not 
being m the right place and perhaps focusing on the murn’s torso 
rather than the face, or if flower garlands around the deity’s neck 
covered too much of the mum’s face. 

The second type of tableaux are those with Ganapati mum in the 
centre, surrounded by a static or representanonal display, without the 
use of taped narration or special effects In addition to types of respon- 
ses noted wi th the above mandap type, such displays encourage a more 
protracted engagement with spectators, especially when labels of key 
figures, blackboards with an explanation of the depiaed story, or car- 
toon balloons painted on backdropsare used Explicit correspondences 
can be made between visuals and the story or ideas that they represent 
Tableaux of these kind were instances of an ethics/aestheucs which 
could be appreciated for its pedagogic potential, especially with 
reference to youth Ocularity here is more dispersed, even though it is 
predominately centred on the muru, which is usually positioned in the 
middle, depending on the exigencies of the display (see below) 

The third type are tableaux that relate a story, or series of stories, 
through the use of sound, light, narration, and special effects Such 
tableaux are sequential m their coverage of various themes. These 
masala displays deploy a multitude of vignettes and are indebted to the 
idiom of popular film format and content T ableaux reception is more 
centred on the performative residues of the whole show, where the 
displays are lent further argumentative value due to the conjunction 
of image, sound, narration and festive context The tableaux encourage 
a dialogue amongst spectators after the event — based more on the sedi- 
mentation of the effects of the show, or the memory of particular 
components of the whole show Some shows, parucularly those pro- 
vided by elaborate masala mandap tableaux, incited a film-viewing 
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atmosphere tali (claps) aie made, songs are sung along with the tracks, 
and, for unapproved references, whistles of disapproval are blown 
Elements of novelty and surprise (tiick-scenes) are particularly re- 
membcied, as are incidental musical sounds m famous films 

The dialogues between tableaux and spectators constitute and arc 
constitutive of a variably shaied 'moral universe’ based upon lehgious 
premises and popular enteitainment idioms, and are affeited by 
contemporary political cultuie ^ As Anne Friedberg notes, cinematic 
spectation is simultaneously configured by ‘the nouonof the confined 
place corahmed with a notion of journey (1993 29, author’s emphasis) 
Similarly, euphoria is conveyed at the end of the festival tableaux, 
when the music and nai ration intensifies, feelings are heightened, and 
Ganapati iscommunaliy venerated with the annphonalciyof 'Canapalt 
Bapa — Moryd at the end of the show The show nai ratives, with their 
recognisable imagery and sounds, particularly those ta'iten from well- 
known films, enhance dus (perhaps momentary) feeling of festive 
collectivity, place and journey 

Admittedly, there are slippages between these three types of displays 
and engagements Different kinds of engagements between mandap 
tableaux and the audience range from concentration to distraction, 
and bear comparison between Waltei Benjamin’s comments on en- 
gagements with painting and film in the West 'The painting invites 
the spectator to conremplatjon, before it the spectatoi can abandon 
himself to his associations Befoie the movie frame he cannot do so’ 
(1936, 1992 23 1) Benjamin elaborates on the characteristics of en- 
gagements With a single piece of artwork and mass-mediated images, 
describing the former as concenti ation (wheie thespectator is absorbed 
by die artwork), and the latter as distiaction (whcie the spectatoi is 
‘consummated by a collectivity m a state of distraction’ 1 936, 1 992 
232) For the first and sfecond types ofdisplays, engagement veers more 
towards concentration Foi the third masala mandap type, the tendency 
is towaids ‘distractive’ spectatorship 

However, a number of qualifications to Benjamin’s formulation 
are needed when considering the Ganapati utsava I’he kind of con- 

’Ste Thomas (1990, 1995) for the rdev.mu of the ‘moral universe’ in the 
compaiable reception of Indian populai films 
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centiation that Benjamin discusses concerns mainly cerebral activity, 
whereas in the Ganapati utsava the concentration involves a fusion of 
intellectual and emotional sensibilities, the festivity being premised 
upon religious beliefs and moral values Fuithermore, concentration 
in the festival can be attained, and even heightened, when there are 
distractions via excessive noise and movement — that is, shanti can 
paradoxically be achieved m a noisy environment. In the midst of fest 
ive proceedings, with thousands of people all crowding to see various 
Ganapatis, it is still possible foi the devoted to attain some kind 
of shanti in the darshan of the murti m the mandap, however eclipsed 
this might be in comparison to darshan of Ganapati m the home or 
in a peimanent mandir Distraction, in the sense of diversion or 
disturbance — as Benjamin proposes — in relanon to this festival involves 
elements not strictly about the worship oi reception of Ganapati as a 
focus-point (see below) 


Synaesthesia 

It IS evident that festival spectatorship is not simply about the dis- 
embodied gaze This is an assumption that underlies teleological 
accounts of the emergence of modernity in tandem with a regime of 
visual repioductions (Foucault 1977, Sontag 1979, Jay 1988) The 
synaesthesia — that is, the multi-sensory synthesis ofvanous art forms, 
of sound, vision, light effects and sometimes motored movement in 
this ritual and entertainment space — creates effect and affect The per- 
formative context of the puja and festivities accentuates the significance 
of constituent activities and displays Citing Umberto Eco, Pinney 
comments on the increased propositionahty of images duiing highly 
charged contexts. He describes the process as a ‘syntagmatic concaten- 
ation imbued with argumentative capacity’ It is the concatenation 
which reduces ambiguity, both m film and in a variety of other ex- 
pressive media’ (1995b 100) Visual representations alone are silent 
and anaemic unles.s energised by song, recitation, music, performance 
and audience engagement. This is an example of the animating and 
activating cncumstances of festive displays, and simultaneously of 
contexts where paradigmatic experiences, or the recrudescence of 
memoi y and experience, are intensified and can be vividly articulated 
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Invaiiabiy, songs, verses and music formed a significant part of the 
experience ofevaluaEtonandappreciarionofGanapanmandap tableaux 
Babb ( 1 98 1 ) notes this in his essay on the subject of darshan as seeing, 
but relegates it to a footnote A comparable argument can be made on 
the primacy of sound in worship, in relation to Babb’s attention to 
sightas araculated through a discourse on darshan In Hindu religious 
tiaditions, sound is wltat the universe is made of — Aum is the arche 
cypal concept to represent Brahma the Creator With the influence of 
the bhakri tradition on Hinduism, sound through devotional songs, 
rhythmic clapping, and accompanying bells has played a prominent 
part m die attainment of shanti In contradistinction to Christian 
expectations, succinctly expressed by the proverb ‘quiet as a mouse m 
a church’, peace and quiet in the literal sense is not required during 
communion with god 

The fusion of visual spectacle, or darshan, with verse, song and 
music IS notable and often remarked upon by spectators 1 hey note 
how appropriate the songs selected were, in for instance a Shivaji scene, 
or a patriotic scene, or they would recommend other types of songs 
that ought to be played. Care and attention is given to mandap table- 
aux sound, as It IS to the narration, where, frequently, actors are chosen 
for their commanding and resonant voices, these being juxtaposed 
with suitable background music Sound leitmotifs are used on pre- 
recorded tape tracks. These ‘oracular’ motifs could include conch calls 
as an aural metaphor for Shi'raji and his umes; pavada (Marathi bal 
lads) for scenes involving Shivaji or narratives about other brave Mara- 
tha deeds, flute music to invoke an idyllic, pe.iceful scene or specifically 
to announce the call of the god, Krishna, songs from Manoj Kumar’s 


nauonalist movies to inspire patriousm alongside stones about freedom 


fighters, the theme music from Mam Racnam’s film, Bombay, to talk 


about communal riots and the general state of affairs m Mumbai, and 


so forth Associated sound framed the respective images so that even 
sound had a ‘picturing’ quality through its connotacive references 


Participants generally considered the music to be permissible on a 
religious occasion so long as it did not contain obscene lyrics As with 
other aspects ofthe occasion, the question of playing Hindi film music 
at mandap is open to debate It ranges from those vehemently opposed 
to Its playing, to those who realise its value and approve of it so long 
as It is suitable, to those that thmk u is great as part of the general mood 
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of celebration Within this continuum, it is the former end that seems 
lO be most dominant in setting the tone for mandap sounds among 
the middle classes. I his is an observation supported by moves to ban 
Ganapati cassettes using lyrics in praise of the god with popular film 
tures. Yet this is not to say that the enjoyment aspects of the festival 
aie also curtailed, lather, efforts are made to control rhe excesses of 
enjoyment so the occasion remains within the boundaries of permissible 
pleasure 


Pleasure Principles 

Pleasure is a major component of the festival phenomena for partict' 
pants, colouring much of the spectators’ percepaons, experiences and 
discussions This rests alongside moves to usethefestivalforeducational, 

1 evivahst and political agendas There is a range of complementarities 
between aspects of the socio-political, pedagogicand pleasure realms — 
the success of the didacticism hinges on pleasurable entertainment, 
and the credibility of pleasure is justified by constructive agendas to do 
With educational, religious and nationalist values In shoit, the festive 
occasion provides performative ‘infotainment’, two birds are killed 
With one stone, as it were, aspirations fo r moral and social regeneration 
being disseminated through an entertaining idiom to a large populace 
There is a mediation of elitist and popular strands to be on too ‘high 
a tempo could invite cnoques of patronism and inaccessibility, to be 
on too ‘low’ a roister is to risk being described as sensationalist and 
perhaps vulgar 

Sigmund Freud (1925) developed the notion of the personality as 
premised upon the pleasure-pain principle Pleasure referred to the id, 
and pain or the reality principle — ^which was ultimately about seeking 
pleasure in a more roundabout way — refei red to the ego that mediated 
between the id and the outside world Apait from psychoanalytic 
dissection, which often i elies upon some kind of hydraulic metaphor 
pleasure remains too monolithic and mdividualisuc as a term Post- 
structuralist revisions of Freud’s theories have led to the notion of 
joutssance, the idea of ‘pleasuie in unpleasure’ — that is, a paradoxical 
satisfaction in the painftil encounter with something that disturbs the 
equilibrium of the ‘pleasuie pimciple’ Enjoyment is located, in a 
sense, ‘beyond the pleasure principle’ A pun on this is the idea of 
en^ ‘enjoy-meai't’ wh'cball”desfoamomentarwhichself-conSLLm ng 
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enjoyment of something eclipses meaning altogetner, albeit brief and 
in the end, elusive (Lacan 1991)-^ 

During the festival, pleasure can be seen to be articulate as a dis- 
cursive category, often as an elusive ideal The striving for enjoyment 
IS a prominent part of the festival, and in measured doses a key to an 
understanding of its success in nationalist campaigns celebrated by the 
populace If we were to futther ground the discussion on pleasure 
prinapie in the specifics of a Maharashtiian festival, we note othe'- 
levels of experience to the abstractions of psychoanalysis. There is a 
spectrum of permissible and impermissible pleasures — stimuli for the 
mind, body and soul, each attached to a particular moral valency 
which varies from person to person, and fi om moment to moment, in 
terms of which kinds of pleasures are encouraged or discouraged Each 
implies aparticular sense of personhood and correlates ediical conduct 
Despite the difficulties in exactly capturing the nuances of words m 
translation, these overlapping categories, extracted from conversations 
with people during the festival, range fiom: 

(i) satisfaction {samadhari } — that is, pleasure in something done 
well and a good example set for others. 1 1 is an example of ‘res- 
ponsible’ pleasure, as distinct from the Indological notion of 
samadhi, which describes a state of deep and intense medita- 
tion reached after divine ecstasy The Ganapaci utsava, unlike 
some other religious occasions or rites, is too entwined in the 
mundane to provide an ideal occasion forsamadhi endeavouis, 

(ii) bliss {anand ) — a more religiously attuned concept of pleasure 
which concerns a spiritual intoxication — a thirst and satiation 
of the soul located very much in the person, but a concept of 
personhood indivisible from divine piesence Even though 
ananda has a religious resonance, it is a concept articulated m 
more mundane contexts to desciibe a wonderful experience, 

(ill) ludic and entertaining notions of pleasure (ple,isure — mast, 
enthusiasm — utsaha, play — lila, entertainment — manoran- 
]ari) which is less ‘lesponsible’ than saniadharia, and moie 
about stimulation and pleasuie for collective participation, 
and could splinter off into more self-centied motives, and 

•'See also Zuck (1994) and Hansen (1996b) 
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(iv) what might be called ‘timepass’ oi maja (pleasure) or karama 
nuka (less thoughtful entertainment than manoranjana) , which 
can also be about pleasure This type of pleasure is the most 
self-interested and rests precariously on the borderline ofwhat 
others might describe as ‘polluting’ the religiosity of the at- 
mosphere and occasion [vatav&mn dushit hoti)^ bad habits 
( xtyasari) , and vulgarity or obscenity {ashliLtd^ as exemplified bv 
drinking, gambling, and the playing of ‘obscene’ Hindi film 
music and dances during the utsava 

The discursive categories of pleasure-principles thrive on a synaes- 
thesia of sentiments and events This synaesthesia ranges from visual 
oral, aural, and even ol&ctory sensibilities It is such features, we can 
feasibly assume, that enabled the popularity of the festival among a 
range of audiences and aided the nationalist cause around the turn of 
the nineteenth century The first three facets of pleasure-principles are 
permissible, the last is a promiscuous reading of the permissible The 
permissible pleasures might be tolerated, if not actively encouraged, by 
revivalists, but the last is a bite notri for it is an example of pleasuiC 
pursued by the more irreverent men, some of whom are attached to 
chauvinist organisations such as the Shiv Sena 

The festival is very mucli about efforts to retain and renew a sense 
of the moral universe along with its socio-political manifestations 
Effectively, the contemporary festival is less and less a release from the 
moral universe, and more abulwark of ethical conductm which efforts 
are made to expunge self-interested pleasures and encourage the moie 
permissible pleasures FestJ-val revivalists recognise that there needs to 
beacomplementaritybetween aspects of thesocio-polmcal, pedagogic 
and pleasure realms — the success of the former lunges on the latter, 
and the credibility of the latter justifies the former 

Society of the Spectator 

The ground is perhaps follow enough now for us to tread into the 
preancts ofa specific mandap display The Rameshvar Mitra mandap 
displays in Pune correspond to the second type of mandap model deb- 
neated above— that is, a tableau with a representational scene but 
without taped narration or elaboratesound-and-Lght effects Reactions 
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*■0 this entailed spontaneous comnnents about the image seen and whai 
It meant to the spectator, followed by frequent lemarks on its pedago- 
gical value for imaginings of the community, if not the nation. Men- 
tion hardly needs to be made that spectator engagements arc not just 
contingent on formal differences between tableaux types, the content 
of mandap displays is of couise a major factoi as well The Rameshvar 
Mitra Mandal (established 1 967) has a track record of displaying large 
models of famous monuments in India, exquisitely sculpred out of 
thermocol (Illustr 4.1) ^Not only did this offer an opportunity to 
display community artistic skills, it also provided a means of mapping 
the nation With a series of monumental representations of the subcon- 
tinent 

The scene presented in 1 996 was of the Aga Khan Palace, intricately 
carved our ofwhite thermocol, with a small murti of Ganapari inside 
the foyer and a picture of Mahatma Gandhi to the side These were all 
placed in front ofthe mam murti ofGanapati, which was in a sedeniaiy 
pose (Illustr. 4 2) The Aga Khan Palace is also known as the Mahatma 
Gandhi National Memorial, Gandhi having been imprisoned in the 
building for his involvement in the Quit India Movement of 1942 
The model ofthe building was constructed by male mandal members, 
particulaily by tlie Post Office worker and sculp tor, U makant Walgude, 
from a photograph of the building which was displayed to the side of 
the tableau The mandal is largely composed of ma le Mararha working- 
class members resident in the vicinity ITey are not publicly partisan 
in relation to any party, but the locality has over the last couple of years 
shifted from a BJP to a Shiv Sena stronghold under the leadership of 
a resident Pune municipal councillor 

Many visitors to this mandap expressed the view that despite then 
efforts to comment on the displays, certain ai twoiks weie so beautiful 
that they lay beyond articulation {shabeiat sangta yenar a nabt) The 
implication was that displays that are less outstanding lend themselves 
to description, whereas those that incite wonder and awe raise the level 
of spectatorship to adifferent plane, beyond description.'^ Discussions 

^Thermocol is a white form of polystyrene, familiar as packing material for 
electroriic items in cardboard boxes 

®The Ramhla at Raninagai is anorher sice tor intense cxpucssioas of such 
wonder’ Kapur describes it as ‘wonder at the expeiicnce of a different, icveLitor)'’ 
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of the tableau allude often to the fact that the feelings it generated were 
not just inteinahsed, they were not amenable to verbalisaaon, the 
ecstasy on seeing the scene being beyond all attempts at articulation 
This gives another dimension to the hypothesis that ‘art is, by its 
nature, not reducible to words’ (O’Hanlon 1989 18), and that art 
reception surpasses the realm of language In this case, however, it is 
not to say that all artworks are beyond verbal description, only that 
greatly evaluated artworks are most likely to surpass articulation 
Kalpanashaktt, the power of artistic imagination, is much appreciated 
by the spectators in the displayed artworks, and it is this, along with 
the associations with divinity, that overwhelms festival participants 
The artworks here lend themselves to both cogmtive and emotional 
effects In so doing, the mmd-body dualism which pervades a lot of die 
arguments on ‘meaning’ is countervailed (e g Sperber 1975, Forge 
1979, Hobart 1982, O’Hanlon 1989) Imaginauon or idea, m this 
case, is not distinguished from passion and emotion — a dichotomy 
which infuses a lot of Christian as well as ‘secular’ ideology in the West 
Here the notion of idea and passion is fluid, polymorphous, partaking 
of each other Words are considered inferior to the experience of the 
person Mind {mari^ is considered the ulumate decider of the scenery 
in terms of aesthetic evaluation, but, significantly, man here does not 
refer to the mind alone, but also to the heart for the work’s emotional 
impact and, on more metaphysical planes, to a moment, however 
brief, of ‘transcendence’ of the mundane — that is to say, mind, body 
and soul as understood in Western discourse are entwined in the indi- 
genous notion of man Artworks were considered to be dedicated, to a 
higher cause — for the benefit of Ganapati who, m turn, will bless his 
worshippers So spectatorship was not just about seeing butalso about 


world when this ordinary one has ceased’ (1990 213) It is an instance, however 
momenrary, of transcendence that consntutes rasa and aestheuc sensibility 
Similar expressions of ‘wonder’ are also evident in English usage, such as, ‘It left 
me speechless’’ or ‘1 was lose for words’, and so foi rh However, the difference here 
IS chat such expi-esstons in English might not just convey a feeling of awe, but also 
connote shock and horror It beai-s interesting parallels with Parkm’s (1985) 
semantic cjicursion into changing notions of ‘fear’ from ‘god-fearing’ to the more 
commoditised notion of ‘dread’ and ‘horror’ as encouraged by horror movies in 
contemporary life 
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arousing the emonoiii Itwasnoi jusLabc)ut(>bt.eivationofan artwork 
but the ‘tnind'food’ that cheicene provided for thespeuaioi , involving 
a fusion of intellectual exercises and emotional as well as religious in- 
vestment All in all, it made for a iMoebius snip between fetlmg as 
thought and thought as feeling 

Several phrases were used to convey pleasuiable saiisfacuon {sama- 
dhari) and joy {anand) to man which the scenes evoked rnanala ala- 
dayakvatnaraahe{).m])Aiis]Qyl^\^^Mr&io the nund/heart), manmohak 
(fascinating, charming, caprivating), mono kamma (fiom the heart), 
pahun rnanala samadhana milale (after seeing this, the mind/heart is 
satisfied), apan mamala ved lavtai (people will go ciazy [on seeing 
this]) Various fluid metaphors were also deployed, in which the eyes 
were but aconduit to mani^ez.n andmind)- sarichsajavatdolemtiahun 
takanan ahe (the whole scenery gives full satisfaction to the eyes), 
‘dolyatiche pame phtlle maje nakki kay hote Ha dekhava pahun vate 
(‘eyesight is well satisfied’ the meaning of tins phrase is well exemplified 
by this scene) To attain satisfaction, as conjured up by the phiase 
pame phetne, was abouta gratification of the senses and a reconciliation 
of an intense longing of the heart, mind and sight Satisfaction implied 
a seaich for something idc*alised, oi for piemeditated expectations 
being met 

In contradistinction, surprise, vismaya, was also commended 
Tableaux designs that lay beyond expectation {apekshepekshnhh were 
another way of demonstrating admiration for uniqueness, innovation 
(navinyd), oi novel ideas {navin kalpand) wuhin the sea of mandap 
tableaux constiucted for the festival Paradoxically, beliefs lay the 
piemises for a moment of disbelief or wonder Wondei was expiessed 
tn lefeience to che skiD of the artworks, in cximmendation of the in- 
genuity in these re-workings of familiar narratives, and as a response 
to the use of lighting and mechanioj to effect movement and dramatic 
impact 

Overall, there were at least two trends of artistic piefcrence — ones 
that stressed simplicity [sadhepand), especially with rcfeience to che 
muiti and its connotations of humility and purity Others laid stress 
on brightness and dazzling displays, or on the iichness of colours and 
lighting [bhadak) which were realised via bright colours and elaborate 
lighting. Interestingly, someof thespectators suggested that the model 
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be painted, but the sculptor insisted that this would deriact from the 
sculpture s detail, he preferred to retain the sadhepna style These two 
strands of aesthetic preference were compatible to, on the one hand, 
purist or revivalist preferences — ^which weie also expressed m prefei- 
etices for devotional music, and, on the other hand, ones that empha- 
sised a playful celebration along with celebratory music — perhaps the 
latest film songs, often adapted into lyncs dedicated to Ganapati The 
foi mer pei tamed to educated visitors, die latter to the lower classes and 
the young However, there are no neat correlations to make here in 
accounting for visitors’ views, only to note the compatibility of image 
and sound in various strands of artistic preference Elements of ‘excess’ 
and pious ‘discipline’ are but two intermingled components of the 
same aesthetic complex The former pertains to emotional effects, the 
latter highlights attention to the more formal and technical element's 
of display This apparent contradiaion is a variation of the prevalent 
tensions between excess and discipline, and between pleasure and 
constructive agendas such as educational and revivalist plans in the 
{■estival atlaige There seems to be a mutual dependence, ifnotan over- 
lapping of the two components, which runs through the sensibilities 
of participants as manifest throughout festival activities 

Vitality 

Historical memory and accounts of the contemporary festival are 
saturated with references to the considered great deeds ofT ilak. People 
talked about the need to revive Tilak’s principles to solve contemporary 
problems, parucularly socio-political injustices and social fragment- 
ation It was argued that the festival was started for unity {ektd) and 
should continue in that spirit Similar nationalist connotations of the 
site in memory of Gandhi’s freedom fights were frequently made in the 
reception of the Aga Khan Palace at the Rameshvar Mitra Mandal As 
one visitor deftly put it, ‘Nationalist sentiment {rashtriya bbavand) + 
excellent specimen of art {kalakruticha utkrashtd^ = national unity 
{rashtnya ektd) ’ It is apparent that tableaux were not just appreciated 
for then demonstration of skill in artistiy, or fiuthfui resemblance of 
the original Participants elaborated on the continuing significance of 
the scene to the history and culture of the Indian nation Associations 
of Gandhi’s freedom struggle were lecalled, Gandhi’s importance for 
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rhe nation as the RashtryafiUa (Father of the Nation) were cited, and 
his principles of non-violence and peace were noted as a message (or 
the contemporary world As a result, mandal members were often 
congratulated foi their active role in promoting good principles for the 
nation and educating the public {lokjagruu) with the use of skilfuhy 
executed artworks 

Feelings of pride {nbhiman) were expressed if spectators were en- 
thused by part'ctilai scenes — pride that the airwoik instilled in the 
youth who cieated it, in the locality and personnel of the mandal if the 
respondents weie from the area, and in Maharashtrian culture Some 
respondents were more than explicit about their legional adherence, 
ending their comments with "^Jat Maharashtra^' if not 'Jai Htnd' 
Members from neighbouring mandal also shared in the solidarity 
fostered by such public occasions There was a suppoi nve spirit, espe- 
cially between producers and spectatois Howevei , this sense of unity 
was to some extent disiupted by competitive drives to win pi-pso and 
prizes, and the political appropriations of mandal and bids to enlist 
public empathy and support — both features prevalent in the two 
cities, but to a sharper degree m Mumbai than Pune 

Reviving national histones ensures not only the vitality of ntemoiy, 
bur also injects' meaningfulness and a sense of purpose into contempo 
rary life — ^vitality used here m jts sense of enei gy and vigour, and in its 
related form, as vital or essential The mandap display provides triggers 
for the remembrance and further valorisation of key figures, sues and 
events — in this case, Mahatma Gandhi and his public life as informing 
the nations history Further to Shahid Amin’s (1984) aigument that 
the miraculous attributes of Gandhi weie more the hallmark of 
‘peasant consciousness’, in this case all kinds of people, iich and poor, 
high and low castes, reeled off stones about Gandhi’s semi-divine 
characteristics This was testimony to Gandhi figuring along the axis 
of demi-god, martyr and freedom figliter Differentiations in views 
about Gandhi were not so contingent on class or caste, they were predi- 
cated on individuals with political disaffecuon oi contestation (see 
Chapter 8) 

Legends are of greatest significance when they are constantly re- 
produced thiough narratives, such that they become part of lived 
praxis — ‘living’ legends reactivated for contemporary scenarios. These 
m ghr rake on a o^ec vc o soc □' cno b ou’d s asw “b ng 
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CO the fore more individual memories, as in one elderly spectator, who 
recalled the time he met Gandhi at the Aga Khan Palace Another 
visitor remarked Heroes of the nation that are forgotten are recreated 
and brought again into the public’s memory with the excellent display 
( Loksanmorvtsmranajhaleleadarshpurushsamoranyasathtkeiele kar^ i 
pharach apratim ahe) Such memories of the history of the nation and 
ils idealised leaders are tinted vnth a mixture of emotions — bliss, 
humility, pride They are kn aspect of the educauonal potential of such 
displays 


The Immersion Procession 

The celebratory tones of the festival reach a crescendo on Anant 
Chamrdasj, the final day of the festival, when the Ganapati murti is 
taken to the waters and immersed (visarjan) The final me of releasing 
the pran from the murti, the uttarpuja, is conducted Commonly, this 
is on the eleventh day after the installation of the muru for public 
mandal However, domestic households sometimes immerse their 
murti on the first, fifth or seventh days Murti are taken to a decorated 
vehicle, be it bullock cart, trolley, car, van or truck, for the procession 
to the waters Characteristically, the drummers and other musicians 
lead the way while dancers follow in tune to the thumping of drums 
and the blare of trumpets Immersion processions crawl down side 
streets and main roads The mam sites of immersion in Mumbai are 
Chowpatcy Beach, Shivaji Park, and Juhu Beach on the Arabian Sea 
coastline (Illustr 4 3) The mam site ofimmersion in Pune is along the 
River Mutha, nearest the main bazaar street, Lakshmi Road, although 
since 1995 parallel arterial roads are also used for immersions to ac- 
cornmodaie the increase in mandal over the last few years Political 
party pandal lepresenung the Shiv Sena, BJP, VHP and the Congress 
parties are constructed at mam junctions on the sides of the road 
Television crews have their own platforms on the roadside 

Red gulal IS thrown into the air, often playfully, sometimes aggres- 
sively ® Along with the saffion flags attached to vehicles and sneer 
sides, the whole presents a glorious widescreen picture in techni- 
colour The smell of sweat and fireciackers pervades the atmosphere 
Sweaty and wet bodies fiom occasional downpours mingle with each 

^S«,C o g o h ymbol nnn a onioFch ow ngj, la ( 98"! 19 








Illustr 4 3 Mumbai immersion piooession ro 
Chowpitty Beach, ]995 
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other as they hop up and down, arms akimbo and legs astride, in time 
to the beat of the drum Althougii mainly men, a few adventurous 
women thrust hips to the tempo as well, while others in pairs swung 
round and round holdi ng liands in a game called phugdi, and children 
skip around delightedly in a gauche manner They dance with whoops 
of joy to the ciaze and dementiaofthedrumbeatwhileanaphonalcr.es 
of Ganaputi Bapa-Morya recall their reason for such revelling 

Despite this seeming abandonment, great care is taken by the more 
sober members to protect the muiti from damage during the journey 
Sometimes mandal cordoned off their group as the)' slowly proceeded, 
so that the dancers, particularly the women, were not harassed. When 
It rams, as is likely during the tail-end of the monsoon months, a wave 
of umbrellas rises up and swamps the cityscape Even Ganapati murti 
are covered with their special umbrellas Some of the bigger ones are 
transported with their own plastic transparent coverings, the elephant 
head sticking out of a makeshift mackintosh Downpours may dam- 
pen, literally, but not metaphoiicaily the crowds continue observing, 
walking, singing, and dancing 

The visual arts, daties, music, parades, crowds all came together m 
this most exhilarating part of the festive phenomenon Murti of all 
shapes and siaes vie for attention, as human and carhera gazes zoom in 
on them. Large Ganapatis stand out like raja among the sea of mimons 
around them m Mumbai Scenes and parades of nationalist histones 
are particularly notable in the Punevisarjanpiocession Children dres- 
sed up as national heroes, Tilak look-alikes in open-top vans (Illustr 
4 4), girls dressed up in tricolour flags representing Bharatamata, and 
other national events — such as the assassination of the Plague Commis- 
sioner, Colonel Walter Rand, and Lieutenant Charles Ayerst by the 
Chaphekar brothers in 1 897 — are performed during the immersion 
procession The pei formative occasion activates various agendas for 
their educational, entertaining and political purposes they are not just 
re-presented but also re-iived Even the buildings around key procession 
routes seem to palpitate as people hang out of windows and on 
balconies, throwing streamers and gulal on to the procession 

Competitive streaks that might have existed between separate 
mandal iaigely break down in the phenomenon which Victor Turner 
(1967) has famously called communitas The coming together of 
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various groups is also notable between performers and spectators, and 
represents a heightened convergence between the indistinct boundaries 
between processionists and observers, the producers and spectators of 
the arts On histone Agra festivals, Freitag’s comments are equally 
lelevant here- ‘Therewas,workingon the psychological level, much to 
knit both onlookers and processionists into a meaningful whole This 
integration woiked in spatial, temporal and cognitive terms’ (1989 
1 33) The Ganeshotsava immersion procession is the moment when 
the intensity of participation is most enhanced A synaesthesia of the 
senses provides a powetful integrative link by bringing people together 
in a statement, albeit momentary, of collective solidarity Hov/ever, 
such views need to take heed of Turner’s delineation of communiras 
into ‘normative’ — that is, where a long-lasting sense of camaraderie is 
Cleared, and ‘existential’— when only a momentary sense of solidarity 
is attained (1987 44) Normativeandexistennalsensesofcommunitas 
run like i ivulets throu ghout the festive period This might also unleash 
volatile forces Foi , as Courtnght points out for the Ganapati utsava 
in Ahmednagar ‘It is also a dangerous time because the unity that is 
sought is so fragile Irritations and conflicts must be suppressed at 
precisely the moment when one is least inclined to suppress anything 
(1985. 195) 

In Mumbai, processions came to a halt at tjiesea front — the human 
sea seeming to be as powerful as the Arabian. The two currents merge 
as some people wander into the ocean Hawkers have a field day selli ng 
knick-knacks, bright hats, balloons, and sparklers on the beach and 
river banks Before immersion, a final arati is performed m front of the 
murti among lit fires on the shore, and fireworks all around Flower 
garlands are taken off the mum, put to one side, and the muni is ear- 
ned by a number of people into the depths of the sea. The immersion 
of the mum on the last day is a call to Ganapati to come back quickly 
the next year ' Pudchavarshtlavkaryd There is a kind of anticipatory 
waiting for the next festival The exhilaration in participation leads to 
a kind of sadness and emptiness following the immersion of the mum, 
but also to a sharpened sense of revitalised community, a degree of 
satisfaction m the fulfilment attained after the execution of an annual 
lehgious duty The next morning, beaches and river banks he empty, 
except for the bright clutter of litter In Mumbai, the occasional 
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Ganapau muru which returns with the tide, is duly imniersed again 
by beach attendants In Pune, large Ganapati muiti that weie not 
immersed are slowly transported back to tneirsmal! mandir, theirfaces 
covered so they do not attiact the ‘evil eye’ (navar) at the time that their 
breath {prari) is released Other than this, fragments of tired memoiies 
and eager anticipation of the next festive visit of Gan.ipan hang in the 
city atmosphere. 


The ‘SaSiromsauon’ of Public Space 

The numerous mandal constitute points in a city’s topography which 
almost course their way through the veins of the urban landscape, m 
what could be described as a process of annual saffroiiisanon Increas- 
ingly, in a political climate of militant religion, ‘saffronisation’ has 
come to describe the adoption and propagation of Hindutva politics 
(Lcle 1995, Hansen 1999) The politics of the moving image of a deity 
around the city in procession are recognised as territorial and social 
statements Ever since the festival’s public inception, tensions based 
on religious and communal lines have been most marked when murti 
pass through Muslim enclaves on the neighbourhood of a mosque 
Outside sudi holy places, music is seen as a sacnlege and noise as irri- 
tating 

There are several other areas where communal tensions run high, 
wherein such activities take on a portentous note — in Mumbai more 
so than in Pune. Particular effort is made to use mam thoroughfares 
that imply ‘the centrality of the group to city life’ (Preitag 1989 1 34) 
Sardar 'V'aliabhai Patel Road is one of die mam procession routes in 
Dongri and its neighbouring districts, Girgaum and Kltetwadi, In 
Mumbai On opposite sides of this mam road live Hindus and Mus- 
lims In 1994, a former lesident who still has his aitist’s studio in the 
area, likened the situation to the border between India and Palcisran 
Communal riots have occuned in this aiea, the most disturbing in 
lecent times was shortly after the destruction of the Babri Masjid 
complex by Hindutva supporters in Ayodhya in December 1992-3- 
Surprisingly, there has been linle noting duimg lacterday (lanapati 
utsava m Mumbai This islargelyduetotheheavypiecautions that the 
police authorities have taken on such occasions Nonetheless, die 
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routes of pi ocessions, although more or less the same from year to year 
are a sensitive issue Whereas earlier making such a territorial statement 
was a sign of community bravado, nowadays police authorities ha\ e 
clamped down on such ambitions, either by mal-ung diversions such 
that the procession does not pass a mosi^ue, or posting heavy patrols 
in the area to curb possible violence 

The politicisation of public space, as exemphfied by the festival in 
Mumbai, is particularly vehement with Shiv Sainik mandai Such 
public piocessions as a means by which public space is sacralised, thus 
lending themselves to communalist politics, need to be seen against 
the emergence of other kinds of religion-based processions up and 
down the country These include not only religious festivals such as 
Durga Puja and Jagannatha, or indeed religious pilgrimages, but what 
might also be specifically arianged for electioneering purposes, as with 
a Hindutva politician’s rath yatra J ust as ‘the capillary network drawn 
by the miliunt caitography of the hindutva processions periodically 
revitalises the body of India’ (Assayag 1996 1 0) , so too are the sinews 
of the city and the state revitalised with the parochial promotion of 
such a festival Nonetheless, even though communal tensions reach a 
peak at such religious events, ‘it would be a mistake, however, to leave 
the impression that the festival is a tmderbox of communal hostilities 
Itisrathera ^<sro77jererof communal pressures’ (Courmght 1985 199, 
my emphasis) The fesaval provides an intensive refraction of encom- 
passing concerns, it is not an engine that produces communal hostilities 
alone 

On the mass-mediated images disseminated through television, as 
happened with Doordarshan’s broadcasting of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, Arvind Rajagopal comments ‘A highly disciplined and 
organised force like the RSS, which has overseen and propelled the 
growth of communalism, can exploit this altered form of commitment 
to present its own politics as representing those of the public at large 
( 1 “^94 1 660) It appears chat public festivities too provide conditions 
for public events to be appropriated for instrumental ends, albeit an 
instrumentality premised on religious grounds However, Bharucha 
argues that ‘every devout Hindu is not necessarily a VHP activist 
though the possibility of his or hei devotion becoming “acttvized 
cannot bq luled out. But then neither can the possibility of those 
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residual elements of faith resisung the new ideologies be ruled out 
(1993- 12) 

It IS worth recalling Gramsoan views on common sense here that 
even though it might be partly uncritical and normalised, it can also 
become the basis for resistance to dominant trends Tame sentiments 
of group identificauon — that is, less communalised, secular or a 
more evocative and ^pleasant patriotism — however complementary 
to Hindutva agendas they may be, need also to be taken on their own 
terms The public festival is technically open to all that includes chose 
who oppose the communalisation of politics There are also groups of 
people whose discussions are orientated towards the entertaining 
potential of a collective event. Others, less agnostic, are even more 
vehemently against the direction such festivals are taking They realise 
the premises that such festivals provide — not for national integration 
but hostility and disturbance. 

As I have noted in the history of the festival, Muslim families have 
participated in the festival This is not peculiar to this event Shall 
Mayaram, amongothers, notes chat Ajmer has been asire ofpilgnmage 
for all communities — ^for a combination of reasons that apply also to 
theGanapati fesuval. There is ashared mythic space between commu- 
nities; everyday life mitigating ethnic particularism; mechanisms of 
dispute resolution, multiple tradiuonsofhealmg, mtermediateidenuties 
that blur categorical identities and boundary, and ‘network identioes’ 
rhat derive from the acuvities of the hfeworld’ (1999 50—1) One of 
the more enduring elements of feith is seeing, hearing about, feeling 
or believing in miracles chat transcend ethnic/ religious parucularity 
For instance, Ganapati has in somecases been believed to grant a boon 
to Muslim families, as with the birth of a baby boy Cross-marriages 
also enable an opening into other feiths. Muslim residents in Hindu- 
dominated neighbourhoods partake of the festival in the spirit of 
community, or simply for the free entertainment and social work 
provided for the locality And in other cases Mushms may just be 

Muslims tKat originate from theKonkan region speak Marathi {and Konkiiu) 
and therefore share another level of cultural intimacy with local Hindus than do 
Muslims from North India Furrhermore, there is a prevalent view among Kon 
kani Muslims that they are not only converts, but that they are converted Chitpa- 
van Brahmins This sharing, or buying into, the caste myths ofa community that 
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’molved in the preparation or construction stages of the festival, 
particularly m the supply of timber or bamboo for pandal construction 
It IS when such skeins of relationships are disturbed, provoked, or 
encroached upon, either through violence, agitation or the threat of 
danger, that Muslim participation becomes a fraught issue There is 
the additional problem that Muslims seen to take part could in fact 
unwittingly endorse Hindu chauvinism, where Hindutva advocates 
retain a certain sense ofvmdictivesuperiorityin suggesting that Indian 
Muslims are all ‘originally Hindus’ 

Ashis Nandy (1988) proposes that religion demonstrates dualist 
assumptions — between faith as a plural discourse, and ideology as a 
hegemonic and monolithic discourse. Rustom Bharucha modulates 
this view by pointing out the finer gradations between these poles of 
debate, pieferrmg to see faith and ideology as ‘variables m a dynamic 
relationship that changes according to the mutations in history 
(1993: 12) The variables, however, could be at any one temporal 
point rather than just due to historical contmgenaes In practice, it 
becomes diJEFicult to theorise when Hindu faith and practice becomes 
communalist m a mannei that allies with the diversity o f participants 
viewpoints 

From another perspective, there does not seem to be a site m the 
performative milieu that is not effected by the smews of politics The 
sanctity of the two poles could be undermined altogether — chat is by 
showing how faith is also ideologically constructed, and where ideology 
IS imbued by faiths of all kind Aclassic example would be nationalism, 
commandingas itdoes ‘such profound emotional legiomacy’ (Anderson 
1983 4) It becomes extremeiydifficuk to maintain that the categories 
of faith and ideology are resolute opposites This difficulty could even 
apply to assumptions that the ontological essence of the festival lies in 
the murti, for the significance of the deity has been enhanced through 
a history of nationalist politics, some of which have been mobilised 
against British, if not Muslim, communities since the 1 890s Moreover, 
lecourse to an even morepunstsenseofHinduism, and the ‘traditional’ 


claims long attachment to the Ganapan festival may explain the affinities and 
paiticipanon m festivals by Konkam Muslims My thanks to Thomas Blom 
H insen for these interesting observations 
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appearances of the murti form, has been, one of the cluractenstics of 
revivalist and Hindiitva political movements, along with unaffihated 
revn^alists, since the 1980s Thus there are various transmutations of 
poliucs. some aspects become ‘depoliticised’ — as has been the fete of 
the deity and the discourse of nationalism — ^which then become 
promulgated as ‘purer’ than realpoltttk 

The festive occasion treads a fine line between the intensification 
and fragmentanon of collecuvities. These tensions are evident at 
various levels between revivalist and licentious aspects, between apoli- 
tical and political connotauons, between Hindu nationalist and 
‘liberal secular’ politics, and over Muslim participation Theie aie no 
simple summaries of the festival that can be made, only partial glimp- 
ses of its mammoth features are possible. The performative event is 
characterised by complexity and synaesthesia, providing multiple sires 
of readings which are inflected yet necessarily unbounded, by context. 
The various activities of the fesaval provides a field of thscursivity with 
a ‘surplus of meaning which can contradict or resist the effects of 
totalising hegemonic forces (Laclau and Mouffe 1985 1 1 1) 

It now remains to be seen how particular public bodies have sought 
to understand, evaluate, and contain the fesuval’s stupendous features. 
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Mandal, Media, and the 
Market 


‘llie onl/ colour in che room came from the big safe against the 
wall behind them, an old Godre) painted a nisty red and covered 
with those little metal locket-type pictures of Ganesha and Lakshnii 
and Shiva with magnets on the back There were so many gods and 
goddesses on the safe that you saw the red only m patches, and there 
was even an Air India jumbo flying up the front of the safe, winging 
right through the hohness’ fChandra 1997 18) 


As a child visiting India in the 1 970s, I remember my mother 
packing my already bulging hand baggage TOth another 
couple of tubes of toothpaste Ifyou don’t take them, I don’t 
want to hear you complaining over there’, went her threat of excom- 
munication Visiting India m the 1990s signalled a drastic change 
in this ritual of toiletry overload Most, if not all, of the identifiable 
commercial niches of the subcontinent had become the province of 
predatory multinationals A joke I heard in Mumbai epitomises the 
changing political economy: ‘A man was arguing with his friend about 
whether a reptile in the river was a crocodile or an alligator A passer- 
by came along and said, “That’s not a crocodile It’s not an alligator 
neither. It’s a Lacoste’" ’ 

Behind such sardonic jokes lies a starker story Rajiv Gandhi’s ad- 
ministration in the 1980s gave tax concessions to higher-income 
groups and lifted import restrictions on consumer goods To meet 
these demands, external loans were sought By 1991, a rising foreign 
debt and deterioration of Reserve Bank deposits led Rajiv Gandhi s 
successor, Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, and his Finance Minis- 
ter, Manmohan Singh, to seek another IMF loan Mandatory to this 
arrangement was the need to institutionalise a coherent structural 
ad us n ent propra e whe e the ‘og c of the global kct was 
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deemed paramount (Kunen 1994 98-104) As a result of such eco 
nomic policies, since at least the 1980s commercialism has run ram- 
oant in the towns and cities of the subcontinent. The phenomena 
accommodate the increase of consumer goods, the influence of 
monetary decisions and gams in public life, the fever of success and 
eompetiriveness in a capitalist society, and the acceleiation of media 
organs such as newspapers, television and film * It is in Mumbai that 
these forces converge most conspicuously The city is the subcontinent s 
bid for comperition with other mighty economic centres around 
the world It is often cited as the ‘commercial capital of India’ or the 
‘gateway to modernity’, on the one hand, and a site of enormous socio 
economic divides, intense union struggles, and inter-union rivaliies 
on the other - 

The Ganapati utsava has been subjected to these virulent foices Yet 
to blandly propose that the festival too has been commercialised or to 
simplisucally assert that it has fallen into the hands of Hindutva leviv- 
alisxn is to ride roughshod over the evidence Regulatory bodies have 
been put in place for the fescu'al, with the remit to act as a kind of cor- 
rective invigilator over the pace of commercialism on the one hand, 
and the resurgence of communaiism on the other The need for bal- 
ance has arisen not strictly from governmental policy but from forces 
ahve m society that desire an antidote to the perceived excesses of 
market and poliucal expediency Thus the argument in tbs chapter is 
two-fold First, while it is indisp utable that public festivals have under- 
gone drastic changes m the last couple of decades, the assumption that 
liberal market economics necessarily leads to a deterioration of religious 
belief and pracuce is far from proven. This is not, however, to argue 
that these processes of global capitalism simply lay a breeding ground 
for Hindu nauonahsm(Kochan 1995,Rajagopal 1994,2000) Rather 
It IS to note the gradations m confluxes of religion, media and econo- 
mics, such that variant or contrary forces to Hindu nationalism are 
also instigated This leads me to a second area, where I consider avil- 
lan bodies r^ulating piocesses of the festival from the mid-1980s 
with regard to the Girnar-Loksatta Ganeshotsava (hereon GLG) 

' See Jeffrey (2000) foi a recent history of the Indian nwspaper 

^ By the mid-1 980s, most class-based unions had been destroyed with a com 
binanon. of Shiv Sena political inroads, coriuption, and management buy-outs 
(van Hcrsdi 199“ 
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competiuon This Marathi newspaper-run organisation continues, m 
some ways, aspects of colonial bureaucracy, but also demonstrates 
critical differences with regard to procedural operations enmeshed in 
both rationality and religiosity — ^that is, the desire to regulate and 
evaluate festival praxis is combined with the belief m doing a social 
duty and demonstrating devotion to the deity and the sacralised 
nation The festival competition is an ideal forum with which to de- 
monstrate the limits of Haberraasian notions of the public sphere, 
based as it is on a particular notion of rational egoism and the negation 
of the continuing significance of praxis m informing debate and com- 
munication (see Chapter 1). 

Gods and Goods 

Intermeshed arenas of religion and economics are exemplified by 
merchants celebrating the new financial year in Divali by opening new 
account books while doing pu]a in front of the ‘goddess of wealth’, 
Lakshmi’ , the use of calendars of deities to advertise businesses (Uberoi 
1990), and ancient pilgrimage sices festooned with markets selling 
goods of all descriptions Fesuvals like the Ganapaci uesava also de- 
monstrate their imbncauon in the social praxis of religion and econo- 
mics, entities that are not necessarily reified as oppositional — as has 
been argued for the history of European markets Such dynamics have 
led fesuvals to being fuelled rather than weakened by accelerating 
waves of commercialism ^ Festival mandal, for instance, have made 
elaborate decorations for participation in competitions since the mid- 
1980s These have run in tandem with new strategies in fund-raising, 
not j ust in the form of subscriptions from residents and businesses, but 
also in the form of sponsorship ftom businesses, such that their 
banners aie put up around the mandal, and advertisements arc placed 
in mandal literature It is quite common for mandal to vie for com- 
mercial attention from sponsors and competition organisers, while 

^This turn to religion is also reported by Mishra (1999) on cable television 
coverage of religion, and Harass (2001) on business practices in Chennai 

^ Known generally as smaramkn (souvenir) m Mumbai and ahval (report) in 
Pune, the booklets gave details as to dates of establishment, names of mandal 
membeis, donations given, accounts of income and expenditure, the social work 
practised, letters from dignitaries, advertisements, and other verses or texts suit 
able fo the festive occas on 
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also citing the religiosity of activities in festival celebrations geared for 
the community ’'X'Tiat is important is the balance of forces Too much 
commercialism means the mandal is invariably seen to have sold out 
to gimmickry, sensationalism and suspicions of money-makmg Too 
little enterprising nerve is likely to result in lack of finance for festival 
programmes, actmries and displays, many of which are religiously 
orientated 

The placing of the Ganapati murti in the decorated mandap is the 
crux of the matter* it is the lynchpin for the decorations, which act as 
both a commercialiy-onented artefect and as a display with a religious 
purpose While Ganapati is not directly associated with wealth, as is 
Lakshmi, he is propitiated for blessings and aid in overcoming obsta- 
cles According to devotees, Ganapau helps in a number of ways, in- 
cluding those chat involve commeraai gams of one kind or another 
Clearly, the association of money, busmess, and commeraai gam as 
inherently immoral owes more to cheMamchaean universe ofW^estern 
philosophical history (Bloch and Parry 1 989), but this is not to assume 
that a tradition of material abstinence and piety is not also endogenous 
to Indian society Byway of example, mention might be made of paral- 
lels to Max Weber’s Protestant ethic in the form of M.K. Gandhi’s 
bania austerity’ both retain a strong disapproval of extravagant dis- 
play ^ This has a wider resonance in the ideal ofwhat might be dubbed 
the ‘conspicuous austerity' that characterised even middle-class sectors 
before the 1990s wave of conspicuous consumption Popular film is 
an excellent index of such changes Where m earlier decades consumerist 
excesses were invariably associated with the wayward lifestyles of 
gangsters, smugglers, and women on the verge of anxiety-mducing 
prostitution, nowadays heroes and heroines unashamedly cavort m a 
cornucopia of consumer goods 

That consumerism has transplanted itself on to, rather than attenu- 
ated, religiosity is made ViVidly clear by the use of images of gods for 
ads ertising campaigns — the frequency of their use being increased for 
periods around associated religious festivals Ganapari’s characteristic 
of being one of the most ‘approachable’ or ‘human’ gods, along with 

5 My thanks to William Mazzarella for this comparative point and evocative 
phrase 
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his actnbute as an auspicious sanctifier of new ventures, allows for eas) 
transportation into advertising strategies. The deit)" appears in a num- 
ber of newspaper advertisements, examples of which are as follows 

A Whirlpool Home Appliances advcmsem,.n[ showed a simng Ganapat 
suTounded by a washing machine and a refrigerator 'Ganapan BapaMor)a' 
This Festive Season, Make an Auspicious Start ’ 

Another one for BPL electrical goods, namely Frost-Free Refrigerators 
showed Ganapati's face made our of fruit, with the statement ‘Often, our 
frost-free brings you warm moments Buying a BPL Frost-Free this Ganesn 
Lhaturthi u ait auspicious thought indeed The different temperature zones will 
not only keep all the fhiits for the pooja (as well as the sweets and ladoos) fresh 
for days but also continue to serve you faithfully for many Chaturthis to come 
BPL Frost-Free The only thing international is the technology 

Banners festoon street sides during the time of the festival One with ‘ Ganes 
otsav SERVOjanik Lubricants was plastered everywhere in 19^>6, making a 
witty adaptation on sarvajamk to insert the oil company name, Ser\o ^ 

The above are just the tip of the iceberg, revealing numerous usa- 
ges of religious icons and themes to promote consumer goods in 
pi esem-day Mumbai. The conjunction of commodity culture, resur- 
gent nationalism, and globalisation is not always a reape for ‘retail 
Hindutva’ — a phrase used to describe ritualistic objects siphoned 
towards the designs of Hindu nationalist campaigns and displays 
{Rajagopal 2001 66-7) There are other channels for the conflux 

® Both theseexamplcs arc from TheTsmesofIndia,\6-^-\^dh TKeindigcnisanon 
strategies are comparable to the use of the Bollywood actor, Amitabh Bachhan, 
as another ‘respected, home-grown hero’ the consumption of legitimate aspects 
of modernity (V acham 1 999) Mazzarella's (fonhcoming) views differ somewhat 
He argues that it is less a matter of legitimising foreign technology by means of 
Indian signs, than the case of a company consaous of its Indianised image, which 
was built up in the 1980s, before most foreign competitors’ goods became directly 
available 1 hus they wanted to ‘ posiuvize' that connotation for a range of products 
that depended on ‘world-class’ associations — hence, ‘the only thing international 
is the technology’ 

^AJl these advertisements were written in the English, but also had their 
Marathi-language equivalents 
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berween, religion and economics (see also McKean 1996) ®The logic 
of advertising strategies works by associaang one’s goods with a popu- 
lar god as well as an ‘auspicious’ season for buying new items, these 
providing a profitable motive for intensifying advertising campaigns 
Along with Gudi Padwa, the start of the Hindu new year, and Divali, 
the start of the new financial year, festive seasons such as Ganapati 
utsava are extravagant in relation to expenditure and gift exchanges 
and ideal opportunities for huge adverusing campaigns The religious 
and the commercial are not generally seen to be incompatible Rather, 
they influence and modulate one another so that business becomes 
sanctified and rehgjon becomes more worldly and commercialised 


The Business of Religion 

The emergence o f Ganesho tsava competinons in the 1 980s is mdicatn e 
of the economic buoyancy of the region The 1990s demonstiated 
more investments in the festival’s cclebrauon as India experienced an 
aborted economic boom While also an outcome of the commeiaal 
environment, competitions seek to manage the excesses of the festival, 
namely extoraonate coUeaions, excess expenditure, and irresponsible 
conduct Competition organisers are interested in opinion-making 
and regulating, and encourage devotional sincerity, artistic creativity, 

®Croll (1997) discusses the selective, rather chan promiscuous, adoption of 
Wesiein consumer capitalism in contemporary China In this way, a new self- 
identity is built with the very goods that are symptomatic of the deterioration of 
a distinctive identity Despite their provenance, the goods of cons umei capitalism 
in India are not necessarily seen as Western, but modem Occasionally, aSwadeshi 
(home-made) rhetoric is adopted, particularly by orthodox Hindu nationalists 
but even they acknowledge that true Swadeshi does not hold water in contemporary 
times because of the attractions of fbre^n mvestment to the country, and the 
seductions of consumeiism This division has nurtured a split between karsevak 
and carsevak The formei constitutes the puritan, conservative, anti-liberalisation 
contingent The latter is more pr^maac about economic reforms, stating that 
thevareanccessicyto the contmuedwell-beingofthe nation (Hansen 1998 306) 
The predominant relationship favoured in multmauonal exchan ges and liaisons 
is that Indians, and the companies they represent, must have the upper hand, not 
that they must not deal with outside agencies at all Thus, consumer goods tend 
to have a transnational parentage at the time of writii^ Western companies have 
Indian partners who, typically, own at least 5i% of the shares in joint ventures 
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social responsibility and the ideals of national integration {rashtnya 
ekatmatd) which have influenced many mandal members Competitions 
also add to the continued interest m and revitalisation of the religious 
occasion With the encouragement of the arts and social welfare work 
in the public realm, self-advertisement of competition organisers and 
sponsors is also simultaneously achieved 

Regional Marathi language newspapers cover the Ganapati utsava 
most extensively This is the case with the Loksatta (with a circulation 
of approximately 250,000 daily m Mumbai), Samna (60,000), Sakai 
(45 ,000) , and other smaller newspapers About a dozen types of com- 
petitions are held over the festival period in Mumbai It was m this city 
that the first fesuval competitions took place, in 1986 Due to their 
vast popularity, the competition fever has spread to other cities in 
western India, to Pune, Aurangabad, Nagpur and Ahmedabad Up 
until 1999, the GLG competition was the most important in terms of 
coverage, expenditure, prestige and popularity among festival parti- 
cipants '“This event had run the longest of all newspaper-run com- 
petitions since 1987 However, the competition organised by the 
Sri Sitaram Deora Foundanon, under the initiative of its president 
Murh Deora, a minister for the Bombay Regional Congress Committee, 
was reputedly the first organised festival in Mumbai. It was started a 
year earlier, in memory of Deora’s late fether Other competitions 
include those organised by Samna (a newspaper edited by Bal Thacke- 
ray, the current leader of the Shiv Sena), and sponsored by M R 
Coffee, Mahanagar, an evening newspaper, the Bnhanmumbai Mum- 
cipal Corporation, Shiv Sena branches, and local police stations. In ad- 
dition, competitions are run on a smaller scale at the local level, as with 
gharo-ghan (domestic) competitions, where local political branches, 
such as of the BJP and the Shiv Sena, as well as some of the smaller 
newspapers, have begun to judge shrine decorations m people’s 

®The figuies of aiciilauon are cited according co the information of press 
officers at the respective newspaper organisauons in 1995 Note that, by 1999, 
Loksaaa was o uts old by Lokmat in M umbai, another Marathi-language newspaper 
but one that did not organise festival competitions 

^®In 1999 and 2000 compecinons were not held The sponsor, Girnai Tea 
Company, suffered a loss of fortune in the years of liberalisation, leading to then 
withdrawing of financial suppoit This was typically about Rs 15 to 20 lakh per 
festival Sponsoiship was resumed by Manikchand in 2001 
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homes In 1996, Philips India got into che act sponsoringcomperinons 
with larger prizes, and InMnmbai cable television coverage as well 
These competitions ail tend to follow thesame criterion ofjudging, 
as is shown for the GLG competition, but of course there are different 
agendas and outcomes depending upon the predilections of the jud- 
ges “The incentive to win prizes is a significant impetus for the festival 
participants to act m a religiously and socially responsible way ^^GLG 
competition judges areonly too awareoftheconsequencesof religiosity 
being sacrificed to the ravages of commercialism, or put under the 
service of political agendas, and thus discredit all mandal which, in 
their opinion, show such proclivities 

A journalise responsible for co-ordinaring the GLG competition in 
1994 explained the purposes behind the festival competition When 
there was increasing vulgarisauon' of the Ganapati utsava, a competi- 
tion that could give the festival a firmer direcoon andsociaJ responsibility 
sirtular to Tilak’s ininauves was envisaged ‘Vulgarisation’ alluded to 
the tendency for an ‘anyrhing-goes’ attitude, including wild dancing, 
drinking, loutish behaviour, extortion rackets, Ganapati muiti fused 
with images of film actors such as Rajesh Khanna and Amitabh Bach 
han, and, in some cases, die playing of Hindi film music instead of 
devoaonal music Implicit m such accusations was the disapproval of 
plebeian acuvities, and the control of many mandal by the Shiv Sena, 
for political propaganda The organisers wanted to recall historical 
ideals for the festival and promote national ‘secular’ solidarity, parti- 
cularly m light of che rise of communal tensions 

“The Police Branch competitions tend to vary slightly from the template 
presented below m that they are more attuned to Factors such as cowd control, 
noise regulation, and the possibility of violence during the festival Instituted in 
1994 after the Mumbai riots, and now under rhe name of 'Peace Committee’ 
competition, these competitions consider five mam pomes ( 1 ) whethei all the 
mandal funds were collected fiom voluntary donations, (ii) that loudspeakers 
were not coo loud and disnnbmg to the residents, (ui) how and what kind of 
programmes were organised. Uv} the behaviour of volunteers and thedisapline of 
the queues of visitors, and (v) the discipline of the immersion piocession 

“The prize eammgs could be anything up to Rs I lakh (m 1996, approximately 
$3,000) But as most mandal decorations cost more chan dus figure, value was 
attached more ro che prestige and fame that winning brings than financial gams 
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Furthermore, there v/as a commeraal angle to the initiation of this 
compeution The sponsors, Girnar Tea Company, were largely behind 
this motivation In the mid-1 9S0s, while attempting to drive through 
the City, the company’s director made note of the large number of 
people that were queuing up to see mandap tableaux He realised the 
great potential for marketing his company dunng the festival and 
asked Jaya Advertising to help organise the competition Later they 
teamed up with Loksatta, the newspaper organisation which was in a 
position to facilitate widespread pubhcitj' in Maharashtra 1 his was 
also a strategic way of being seen to promote ethical business, some of 
the business profits being thought to be ploughed back into a sociaJiv 
puiposefiil activity 

The j udges weie chosen each yezi for their background knowledge, 
\Visdom and seniority, pohucal impartiality, education, and familiarity 
with the Marathi language, for this was the language most used by 
mandal members and Loksatta journalists and readers The religion of 
the judge was not deemed as important as Marathi linguistic and cul- 
tural familiarity Women judges were also selected, but their number 
was small because of the difFicidty of them staving out late into the 
night — sometimes as late as two or three m the mormng, depending 
upon traffic congestion and the number and distribution of the man- 
dal Having been out with compention teams from 1 994—8 to 200 1 , 
I knew that safety was not so much an issue, for drivers made sure each 
judge was dropped off home The selection of judges had thus more 
to do with pragmatic matters than with a specific remit judges were 
geneiaily of a middle class background, well educated, and adopted 
the role of patrons of the arts and culture in the face of what they 
considered the forces of social destruction — corruption, political 
manipulation, and communal tension These qualiues, along with an 
‘arustic eye’ , were rated important criteria for the effective j udging of 
mandal J udges might include arasts who did not work for any of the 
festival mandal stage diiectors.JJ School of Arts professors, editors, 

' ^ On oncoccision, when accotnpanymgthe Brihanmumbai Municipal Corpo- 
ration Final Round compeciuon m 1999, judges were still debating the outcome 
with papers laid out on top of a car boot at six m the morning The animated and 
high-volume interest in the occasion seemed to have eclipsed the desire to sleep 
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plaj’wnghrs writers, composers, lecturers, artists, art dtrectois, and so 
forth The work was done on avoiuntary basis, without remuneiation, 
in the e\'enings, throughout the festival period 

Pavan Varma describes a 'composite ideological framework' for the 
bulk of the Indian middle classes, a category defined by literacy and 
education rather than other social registers It consists of an acceptance 
of the role of ethics in society, probity in public life, beliefin the vision 
of an industrialised India, rational, scientific and modern m outlook, 
and in the Western sense of the term, social sensitivity towards the 
poor, reticence in relation to ostentatious displays ofwealth, an accept- 
ance of the goal of national self-reliance, and belief in a secular state, 
above religious divides (1998 32) These themes also applied to much 
of the judges’ motivations and opinions, but importantly with one 
modificaaon — a rational outlook equated with religiosity as a premise 
for ethical conduct Varma notes Nehru’s failure to forge an effective 
connection between the national-political and the lower classes (1998 
1-2) Thus the judges, m a sense, compensate for where Nehiu lost 
out, namely adopting religion and the vernacular langu^ as a vehicle 
for communication. Not all the competition organisers adhered to 
these themes, however the GLG competiuon was comparatively the 
least exclusivist and the most ‘secular’ 

Questions as to why people volunteered to do the judgingwere met 
with responses that focused on their social and ethical duty, the need 
to give direcuon to the festival for the nation’s and society’s welfare, 
concern about the next generation’s knowledge of Indian culture, and 
the need to give encouiagement to the arts 

‘I do the judging out of social responsibility, and partly for the love of 
arc and devotion for Ganapati ’ (Art professor, male, 40s) 

‘If I am not a good judge, then what hope is there for the artist^ If I don’t 
exeicise good judgement, then what hope is there for art’’ (Sculptor, male, 
20s} 

‘Today everyone is ‘paise ka bhakta’ [devotees of money], and not inte- 
rested in art I want to do my little bit to correct this as best I can ’ (Artist, 
male, 30s) 

‘ The festival has in the past lost its direction It is np to us to put it back 
on the right tracks ’ (Lecturer, female, 30s) 

following comments were oiigtnally in a mixture of languages — 
r ng'is' M ath a d a ‘ n‘c H d 
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We need to imbibe the spine of Tilak back into the festi-val ’ (Advertising 
director, male, 40s) 

I here will be a lot of “vulgarisation” in festivals if competitions like this 
one do not do something about it ’ (Art professor, male, 4Qs) 

We should encourage the children of tomorrow to value their culiuie 
(Writer, male, 40s) 

These comments all allude to the need to uphold the role of ethics 
in society and probity in publiclife They demonstrate the intermingling 
of religious and pohacal factors to do with the festival, particularly as 
to Its role m public education, nationalism and cultural heritage 
These factors are given more urgency m the face ofwhat is seen as ‘lost’ 
in an increasingly commercialised environment, a trend that has been 
exacerbated since liberalisation began in the 1990s However, this is 
not just a discourse about Hindu nationalism Rather it is indebted to 
a tradition of national integration based on a more ‘liberal secular’ 
remit Notably, the combination of Hinduism and politics does not 
necessaiily lead to an entrenchment of Hindu nationalism — an argu- 
ment implicit m much of the literature on Hinduism and the politi- 
cised media (e g van der Veer 1994, Basu etai 1993, Pandey 1993) 
Indeed the agenda of the judges in the GLG competition process seeks 
to challenge the blatant pohacal co-opuon of religious icons and 
events In this case, social work, although arising from a politicised 
discourse, is normalised and cthiciscd so that it appears distinct from 
ostensibly political conduct From this perspective the former might 
be described as the discursive araculations of pohtico-ethics, the latter 
as propagandist politics writ large 

Marking the Event 

Every year there are about three hundred entrants for die competiuon 
in Greater Mumbai Teams of two or three judges, along with news- 
paper repiesentatives (executors) were posted to demarcated sites in 
both lounds of the competition Each team of first round judges saw 
about twenty mandal m two or thtee days during the festival Second 
to u nd j udges saw approximately five mandal selected as the better ones 
from the previous lound in one night The final day of the judging 
piocess was spent in a Loksatta boardroom with all the second round 
judges and execu^o-s vratcF'ng mandap tableaux "ccorded by v deo 
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camera men in the second round of the competition In this way, 
second and final round judges got to see all the competition enti ants’ 
work for the final round The teams that had visited particular mandal 
could report with fuither information if it was required These three 
steps — the first round, the second round, then the final decision- 
making day — ^were all undertaken duiing the period of the Ganapati 
utsava The winners were announced a couple of days before the end 
of the festival in the Loksatta newspaper, enabling people to visit the 
winning mandal Prizes were distributed m a hired hall with much 
fanfare and celebrity attendance a week or so after the eleventh-day 
immersions The often belated attendance of Bollywood people like 
Madhuri Dmt and Gulshan Grover made thepnze ceremony itself an 
event to remember as mandal groups asseited their presence with 
drums, whistles and much entliusiasm 

During the process of competition judging, several forms were dis- 
tributed to each of the judges to give ticks against a judgemen t of excel- 
lent {amuttanij, very good {uttani),%oo6.{thtli^ ^idoiAmziyisadharan). 
The following categories roughly corresponded to prizes m the four 
mam divisions of Greater Mumbai 

(i) Best Mandal for Overall Performance 

(ii) Special Prize for National Integration and Social Awareness 
and Awakenmg/Encouragement 

(iiO Best Murti, and 

(iv) Best Art Direction 

For the prize for Overall Performance, the following criteria were 
considered 

(a) to what degree is an understanding of social awakening/ 
encouragement and national welfare communicated through 
thescenery {janaja^iiUchyadrushtinedekhavyatun pmtithomre 
rashtnyahttache bhadiP 

(b) to what extent is social cohesion demonstrated through the 
decorauons {sajavatitil samajtk bandhtlktchtyaniv), 

'^The concept janjagruti recalls Tilak’s tunes when, it is said, with the 
mobilisation of the public Ganapati utsava, he ‘awakened’ the people, or laised 
consciousness of social and political injustice 
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(c) to what extent is the selection of the scenarios consistent with 
the general scheme of the mandap {dekhavyachya sanhttecht 
mvadd), 

(d) are there any particular outstanding aspects to the decorations 
{vishesh lakshavedhi aras), 

(e) what IS the level of organisation, discipline and pleasant ambience 
{tyasthapana, shtsta, vatavaranatil prasannd^, 

(f) what IS the level of cleanliness {swachchhtd^ — that is, cleanliness 
of surrounding roads and squares, dirt or gas pollution, and 
contribution to environmental measures such as tree olanting 
This criterion pertains to actual cleanliness of the mandap place 
and environmental consciousness of its members, 

(g) what is the mandal’s all-year-round projects record like {man- 
dalache varshabharattl samajik upkrani), and 

(h) what IS the the scenery’s total effecuveness [dekhavyachi ekun 
pannamkaryakatd) 

The Special Prize for National Integration was given to the manda! 
that most effectively espoused a nationalist message, mainly through 
the educational potential of their tableaux Categories on the murti 
were split into 

(a) tradiuonal shape and beauty of the murti {murticheparampank 
swarup va saundnyd) 

(b) innovations {navmyatdj 

(c) proportions {pramanbaddhtd) 

(d) harmony of colours {rangsangatt) 

(e) complementarity of murti and scenery {dekhava va murti 
yamadhil vishyanvyd), and 

(0 any special points {vishesh sherd) 

Marks on art direcuon of the surrounding tableaux concentrated 
on 


(a) the beauty of the decoration and innovations in its execution 
{sajavatiche svarup va kaunshalyatil navtnyd) 

(b) the prominent placing of the murti {prattbheche darshan), and 

(c) any special points 
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Each of these categories were marked out of ten by the executor, on 
the basis of the ticks that the jud.ges had given them, and then added 
up for total points for each of the three areas in the first and second 
rounds These were computerised along with results from other teams 
of judges posted out to other parts of Greater Mumbai and decided 
upon the following day 

At the mandal, judges with rosettes on lapels and pads m hand 
proceeded towards their designated tasks Their discussions with man 
dal members were prefigured by the nature of the assignments given 
to them Mandal participants wished to leave as favourable an imprcs 
Sion as possible with the judges As with any other impoitant visitor, 
members crowded around the judges enthusiastically, and provided 
themspecial hospitality — drinks, prasad, and chairs to sit on Conversa 
tions between judges and mandal members generally started off with 
questions such as what social work the respective mandal did, who the 
artists and art directors were, how the tableau was constructed, its 
costs, and other relevant issues The social work executed by a mandal 
tended to boil down to activities such as putting up blood-donation 
and eye-checking camps, family planning measures, environmental 
concerns, the supply of books and uniforms to impoverished families, 
and the funding of gymnasiums, libraries, and so forth Requests 
would be made for a smaramka (souvenir), primarily to consult on 
the range of donations given, and accounts of income and expendi- 
ture. Then the judges proceeded to do darshan of the mum and see the 
mandal display On average, the team spent about ten to fifteen 
minutes m discussion, saw the tableau, then proceeded to the next 
mandal, during which time they recorded marks on sheets and handed 
them to the executor in the van Evaluation of the mandal was 
generally earned out in the vehicle, away from earshot of mandal mem- 
bers The judges discussed the various merits and shortcomings of each 
mandal, and sometimes tried to reach a general consensus before 
giving their individual marks on the evaluations sheets 

Overview of the Three Rounds 

Out of the twenty-four mandal that were seen in the first round m the 
team I accompanied in 1996, only one W'ent into the second round — 
the Paul Estate Sarvajanik Ganeshotsava Mandal (SGM) The theme 
ofthe r nandap ab'eauxwasflalcb dSh vmandi des gned by the art 
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director, Chandrakanr Palo, and a murti made by the most prolific o 
murtikar, Vijay Khatu The mandap display was of the interior of a 
typical mandir found on the historical site of Halebid (Illustr 5 1) 
The judges were struck by the finesse of the artwork and thought the 
design of the murti suited the scene marvellously There was felt to be 
a wonderful air of serenity skilfully created by the lighting design The 
theme of the Haiebid Shivmandir served an educational purpose in 
that It informed people of Hindu relics of the past The mandal was 
also commended for how well the mum complemented the surrounding 
tableaux, both of which were finely crafted and without extravagant 
expenditure The judges felt that shanti was experienced inside tie 
pandal Finally, the surroundings were exceptionally clean, and the 
mandal members were judged to demonstrate a genuine sentiment for 
the religious occasion Thus the mandal fared well in almost all cate- 
gories of evaluations to do with the mandal, mum, and Arc Direction 
The category in which the mandal did not excel was Social Awareness 
and National Integration 

Overall, twenty mandal were chosen for the second round from the 
pool of first round sectors in particular districts of Mumbai The team 
of judges I accompanied in the second round visited five mandal 
Their displays were m general much more substantive Space does not 
permit me to account for them further Suffice to say that four out 
of the five mandap tableaux were with audio-taped narratives Three 
of these espoused a nationalise message with narratives of the nation’s 
history, contemporary concerns, achievements and glories Thefourth 
mandap dealtwith a Maharashtrian story about the founding narrative 
of a swyambhu (self-made) Ganapati 

Each of the mandal was noted for its degree of religious veneration 
the audio-taped commentary, socio-political awareness and educational 
potential, and the artistic and entertainment features of its display By 
a process of elimination, the order for prizes was agreed upon for Over 
all Performance The winner for Overall Performance was the Shri 
SGM in north-west Mumbai It also won die special prize for 

See Kaur Kahlon (1998 Appendix II) 

Due to the popularity of this design, the display was m fact installed a few 
years later by another mandal m north-east Mumbai It is testimony to the art 
director’s sale of designs ro mandal who then resell the displays to mandal in other 
g ns 
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National Inc^ration and Social Awareness, as well as second prize foi 
Art Direction The theme of the mandap tableau was Swatantrya 
Suvarana Mahoaavt Varsh (The Golden Anniveisary of Indian Free 
dom), with a mum again made by Vijay BChatu and art direction by 
Digambar Chichkar The mandal was considered to have shown a 
genuine and conscientious concern for both community work and 
social welfare This was affirmed by the originality of the mandap 
tableau In the centre was a representation of the Indian flag that acted 
as a kind of narrator for the tableau Around it were small vignettes — 
three long ones on each side, continuing the levels of the three colours 
of the flags, such that they became symbolic picturisauons of the res- 
pective colours (Illustr 5 2) The narrative spoke from the point of 
view of the flag which, it was claimed, should be held high and proud 
In order for this to happen, people must respect their country and km 

Welcome! Hail to our motherland’ 

Song 'In all the universe, the most successful and dear is our flag Oui 
flag should remain high ’ 

But how can it remain flying high? Attached to one end of a stick, you 
have placed me m the hands of little schoolboys like a coy Why are you 
looking hither and thither'* I am your tricolour flag The freedom that you 
have earned stepping down from the sacrificial platform, draped around 
oneself like a jewelled cloth, that freedom is now almost fifty years old To 
celebrate this, you have come to visit me in the presence ofGanesh A million 
thanks for that 

I have received your garlands, your expressions of victory Long live your 
cries of victory I have received your military salutations, all those that I could 
not possibly have imagined While our people were being hung, while they 
were shedding blood, I had a vision It was about how the poor were provided 
with shelter, clothing and food to nourish then hungry stomachs Let’s try 
for this kind of freedom, this kind of realisation, The freedom in the golden 
festive years — this is my vision Take my inner [spiritual] self into your 
thoughts. 

Look at my saffron colour Look at it very closely What does this colour 
of mine say’* [A mgnette to the side of the flag is lit up showing various figures ] 
Bravery, renunciation and knowledge Look at the Mahabharata The great 
warrior. Karan, charitably g^ve his own earrings and armour away as an 
extreme sacrifice to a-Brahmin Similarly, Ramdas nurtured a philosophical 
king like Shivaji The sacrifices of several freedom fighters and both known 

'® The earrings and armO gave Kaian h pow t o be inv n ibic. 
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and unknown martyrs made our counrry free from slavery Even the com 
mon people now suppon eye donations, blood donations and food to me 
victims of earthquakes. People have pooled together their efforts with these 
acts of persona! ‘sacrifice’ 

Having seen these commendable examples of sacrifice, a little girl asks hei 
father, ‘Baba, what donations have you made^’ The father says, ‘I have dona 
ted my vote ’ Of what use is this donation if not given to a deserving person-* 
Now just consider the squandering of donarions the blood donated is used 
in foreign lands, eye donations are also thrown away in foreign lands The 
role played by freedom fighters is now being assumed by terrorists And con 
sider this example of ‘bravery’ nobody is prepared to save a child drowning 
in a well' Is there any generous person who is doing anything positive here-’ 
They’re all standing on the edge of the well and just looking at the drowning 
boy, saying. ‘Alas' Alas!’ 

[ The second vignette corresponding to, and symbolic of the white colour of 
the flag, tsktupX The peace that is symbolised by white — its truth and holi 
ness White represents the sanctity of Ram— devoted to one truth, one wife 
and one speech White conjures up the splendid vision of Ram and a cool 
personality charaaenstic of Hanuman Without mabng any loud mention 
of concepts like peace and competence, the means of great joy for all people 
lie simply in this harmony of peace and devotion 

Satisfaction little children manage to represent the extremely noble and 
holistic image of India’s cultural activities The young student who over- 
comes all these difficulties and seeks the light from the darkness of the night 
represents the truth and nothing but the truth As an outcome of corruption 
and the black market, there is exam paper leakage, and the proliferation of 
extra tmtion for the privileged Is this about truth and holiness’ What are 
these dirty blemishes that appear on my person’ Do they represent my cor- 
ruption’ They are the impressions of avic values that one picks up in adoles 
cence One cannot bear to see the transformation of a sancnmonious house 
into a public bar The holiness seems to have now become swallowed up in 
a muck of wine bars We now see women as waitresses in bars Is this the 
culmination of our fight for freedom for women’ Where are we heading’ 

The green colour Our motherland — land of plenaful ram, fruit, cool at- 
mospheres (caused by mountain breezes), dark green with plenty of corn- 
fields Hail to our motherland' But has it remained like this’ My motherland 
on which birds and beasts can freely thrive, where is there auspidousness on 
this land’ 

Now between me and my owner, a bitter strife is happening which is 
going to cost lives And the important men of this society are just sitting there 
c app ng the - hands And cons dc- the degradat on of women vgnette 
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of/! wom/tn being be/tten up by cl muri is shown ] ’'J/omen are supposed co be 
A symbol of auspiciousness But this is the condition of our world' The vcgc 
ration, trees and creepers are being destroyed, and in its place is emerging 
a jungle of steel and cement. Where is chat world of plentiful ram and fruit 
now'' Where is that land of plentj' again^ 

[ The bghts focus on the flagalone \ O man, there is still some time and hope 
left Open' Open your eyes' What is the message of this Wheel of Ashoka^ 
[ The two panels, with which the flag is made, opens up to reveal the Ganapati 
murti ] 

Listen carefully And in the presence of the murti of Ganesh, once moie 
repeat your vow *It will be done' I will do id’ Let not its pride vanish Even 
if the flag takes our lives, we will show everyone how it can conquer the uni 
verse Then we will complete our vow The tricolour flag is successful and 
precious in all of the universe Our flag should lemain flying high ’ 

The Shri SGM tableau was appreciated by the judges for its unique 
perspective on the Indian flag Rather chan taking the more sectarian 
view diat the three colours were emblematic of different commun ities 
of India — saffron for Hindus, gieen for Muslims, and white foi all 
other communities — this mandal preferred to highlight a more poetic, 
yet equally valid look at the three colours In this case, saffron repie- 
sented bravery, renunciation and knowledge, white alluded to peace, 
truth and holiness; and green referred to fertility and the beauty of the 
motherland ^^The judges appreciated the anti-sectarian sentiments 
displayed in the tableau, for, as one judge opined, to equate the colours 
with distinct communities is fer too common The tableau was also 
represented in an interesting fashion, with the prime focus given to the 
flag flanked on both sides by three levels of vignettes Then the sides 
of the flag opened up to reveal the Ganapati murti 

The prize for the best murti went to Vijay Khatu for his murti at die 
Patil Estate SGM with the theme ofHalebidShivmandirflllustr 5 1) 
A consolaaon prize went to Ramesh Ravale for his murti at the Shiv 
Sena SGM in Andhen (with the theme of Jotiba Mandir in Kolhapur) 

*®This view IS virtually consonant with those endorsed by the Congress 
Working Committee of 1931 The National Flag shall be thiee coloured it 
being understood that the colours have no communal significance, but that 
saffron shall represent courage and sacrifice, white peace and truth, green iaith and 
chivalry, and the wheel shall represent the hope of the masses’ (cited in Singh 
1991 60-1) 
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A large replica of the Jonba Majtdir was lit up with an extravagant 
display of lights greeting the visitor The interior ]ft'as done out in the 
same way as the original temple, with a murti of Jotiba, which, ac- 
coiding to the judges, was ‘like the real thing’ In another secaon of the 
mandir leplica was a grey model of Ganapati wearing a white cloth 
{Itingt ) and saffron headdress {pagtk ), almost lying to his side on some 
cushions Visitois walked through the mandap as they would an actual 
mandir to these separate sections 

The judges wetc conscious of the fact that the murti was slightly 
unconventional, particularly in its pose, but still wished to give it 
ciedit for its boldness It was snll in the end a dharmik pose, for there 
were several reclining Ganapati murti in Pune, for instance This one, 
however, was considered more graceful than the models found in 
Pune, and its colour scheme was also more ‘modern’ in its combination 
of orange, white and grey Even though an impressive realistic rendi- 
tion of the mandir, its grandness did not seduce the judges They were 
more concerned about the amount of funds used for the overall display 
(reportedly Rs 1 5 lakh) It was well known that the mandai was con- 
trolled by prominent Shiv Sena ministers, which permitted the man- 
dai to accumulate funds from party operations and resources. Thus 
GLG competition judges did not consider it as a bona fide mandai for 
consideration among prizes in other categories.^® Prizes for the best 
murti went to the artist, with a replica trophy and certificate to the 
mandai So it was quite easy for the judges to divorce appreciation of 
the murti from the mandai it was assoaated with 

The winner of Best Art Direcuon went to Gulabrao’s work at the 
Akhil Shivdi SGM with the theme, ‘Encouragement in the Past and 
Development in the Present A large mandap executed like the inside 
of a cave revealed four insets in the wall (lUustr 5 3—5 5) The display 
compared the glorious deeds of the past for the region, nation and 
people, and the corruption and megalomania that had set in contem- 
porary times From left to right, the tableaux included 

This IS not to say that these kind of mandai were considered unsuitable for 
prizes by other competition organisers, for some of these are not as stringent as 
Gimar-Lohatta in consideration of funds of mandai and costs of theu tableaux 
Indeed, the artists and the mandai as a wholewon first piize thatyear in the Samna 
competition 
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(i) a vignette with haidboard cut-outs of Chhatrapati Shivaj i and 
his men, alongside modern builders and developers, ironically 
called ‘Ganesh be Ganesh’ 

(ii) the next vignette showed Tilalc in jail, alongside a gangster in 
prison using his cellular phone 

(m) the third inset on the other side showed Jotirao Phule and his 
wife teaching women, alongside two men assaulung a woman 
whilst one videoed the whole affair (a reference to the Jalgaon 
rape scandal which involved a series of noto nous rapes recorded 
on video around 1993—4), 

(iv) the final one showed Vinayak Damodar Savarkai , longing for 
Bharatamata (Mother India) while exiled on the Andaman 
Islands, alongside a representation of smu^ers shipping in 
RDX bombs The accompanying narrative, reared as if fiom 
the mouth of Ganapati, went as follows 

Welcome From the inspiring bright past to the diiectionless path in the 
present ’ 

[The first vignette ts lit up] Protectoi of cows and Brahmins, and symbol 
of Indian independence, Chhatrapati Shivaji used to play with mates from 
the Mavla caste in his childhood With these people, he conquered many im- 
pregnable fortresses regardless of their whereabouts — ^in wild regions, moun- 
tainous crevices, through sun and through ram Today there ts a competitive 
fever swallowing parts of the world for which there is loss of life People act 
selfishly without any consideration of our motherland Leaders have pawned 
the country for their own selfish interests 

[ The third vignette to the spectator’s right is highlighted.] Mahatma Jotirao 
Phule staked everything he had lor female education and with his wife, 
Savitnbai, he initiated a campaign for female education Today, young girls 
are subject to rape, incidents like the Jalgaon sex scandal, being burnt alive 
at school, insufFcrable persecution, loutish behaviour, bad morals and out- 
rage 

[The second vignette to the spectator’s lefi ts lit] ‘Home Rule is my birth- 
right, and I shall get it’, Bal Gangadltar Tilak cried out with such a lion’s 
roar, and without any fear of the tyrannous reign. Tilak was the uncrowned 
emperor residing in the hearts of all Indian people Today, those who arrange 
bomb explosions openly interfere with j’usrice simply by giving orders on 
cellular phones even from law courts, and terrorists threaten with gang-war. 

[The fourth and final vignette ts lit] Regardless of the waves of the high 
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ocLin, the general of independence, revolutionary heio, lover of the moth 
eiland, V'lnayak Damodar Savarkar longed tor the sight of India Nowadays 
from this same ocean, evil men smuggle goods to and fro, to accumulate for 
their own ends This obsession foi power encourages cunning and evil char- 
acceis to disfigure [the fate of] India by using weapons like bomb explosnes 
RDX 

[Venerative vei^es to Ganapati ate heend, the fountains tn the central atea 
are put on, and the sides of the middle cave open up to reveal Ganapati sitting 
lesplendendy on his seat\ 

Gulabiao, the art director, was a piofessional who had done various 
art-direcnon assignments foi advertisements and. films His knowledge 
and experience of dramatic effects were well exemplified by the 
mandap’s an direction Evetyrhingwas consideied well synchronised, 
including text, lights and the movement of cave doors and fountain, 
to make for wh at was seen as a srtry satisfying experience The text was 
seen as mtelligenr and well informed Comparisons between the past 
and the present had an interesting and fresh twist to them The effect 
of the murti was heightened by the wonderful effects of the cave 
opening and the switching on of fountain waters The surroundings 
made the murti appear tltat much more beautiful in the eyes of the 
judges. Oveiall, itwas never simplyatechnical evaluation of the murti, 
but one that also sought some kind of soul satisfaction {samadhari^ in 
the appearance of the mum and its surroundings. 


Assessing the Competition 

Each round of the competition presents a screening phase so that only 
mandal thought substantial and worthy are left for consideration as 
prizewinners Without a doubt, this process influences mandal, such 
diat progressively, over the years, more and more mandal consider 
social rhemes for their mandap tableaux in order to stand a good 
chance of winning recognition and prizes in competitions It then 
becomes the task of the j udges to work out which mandal are, m then 
opinion, sinceie about their demonstiauons and which are not, in 
what might appear as a hail of mirrors that reflects genuine sentimem 
interspersed with token gestures Accepting that this evaluation u 
never foolp roof, judges check indices, such as whether the mandal has 
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charity status, their financial incomes and outgoings, as well as dis- 
credit mandai with aconspicuous party political propagandist purpose 
Based on judges’ discussions and debates, a number of recurrent 
themes have arisen in the evaluation of mandai and their tableaux The 
discussionswereof course informed by the categonesoii the evaluation 
foims, which themselves were developed from a need to regulate and 
encourage exemplary conduct in social work, design and creativity 
and a ‘liberal secular vision of nationalism Generally, the following 
are the key factors which went to make a mandai a winner for Overall 
Performance the sincerity of mandai members and their community 
work, their educational and other social work, concern for the uplift 
of society and national integrauon, involvement of the community in 
Its work, including the construction of the mandap tableau, minimal 
and accountable costs and fund collections and imaginative use of 
resources; no political party agendas or control of the mandai, the 
originality of the work, and cleanliness of the mandal’s surrounding 
area during the festival 

For the prize of National Integration and Social Awareness, the 
following values were deemed important a fresh approach to the sub- 
ject matter without being dogmatic, no poliucal party involvement, an 
insight into sodal problems, an encouragement of communal harmony 
and indications of belief in the nation {des manthaii ) , and actual social 
work by the mandai to back up sentiments of the mandap tableau 

For the prize of Best Murtikar, qualities which were sought m the 
muru included' its beauty and the pleasure it conveyed, a well- 
proportioned body and faaal features, the quality of shanti in loolcing 
at the muru, with a particular focus on the execution of the eyes, the 
lighting and the setting, a feeling of vitality m the body, as if it was 
livi ng and breathing (with pran) — z. quality that was attained through 
the attention given to the modelling of the murti, the complementar- 
ity of the murti with its surroundings so that both, conceptually and 
visually, suit each other in size, colour and pose, good colouring and 
interesting colour scheme of the body, clothes, ornaments, and, if 
appropriate, the seating, appropriate positiomng in the mandap 
tableau so that the murti is the highlight of the show, no matter what 
the surrounding subject matter of the scene, and innovative features 
working within the precedents set by traditional methods, rather than 
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veeiing iway from them altogether Unhke the surrounding tableaux, 
innovation based upon religious precedent v/as preferred for the 
Ganapati murn For mstance, while visiting a first round mandal with 
an upright and slimmed-down version of Ganapati, one judge dis- 
approved of It while invoking verses that endorsed his pot-bellied 
appearance {lambodard} Thisisavery'importantcriterionih^udgement, 
for there is a philosophical reason behind it — m that he ‘eats up’ all the 
bad deeds and evil that people do 

For the prize of Best Art Duection, the following qualities and 
features were sought whether the surrounding decor enhances the 
beauty of the murti, an original topic and presentation without 
appearing gimmicky, the dynamic of the narrative’s plot and its dra- 
matic effects but without the use of sensationalist, attention-seeking 
devices, not too extravagant a display — demonstrating money nor 
being squandered, an entertaining yet informed text for the comment- 
ary, factual correctness such that the display shows good research on 
behalf^of the mandal and art directors, good lighting effects, technical 
brilliance demonstrated in the cut-outs and other materials used so 
that they appear realistic, the involvement of thecommunity, espeaally 
youth, in the const! action of the display, the playing of music suit- 
able to the occasion and scene {not the latest hits from Hindi films, 
for instance), and a consistency in theme with ail the parts of the 
mandap — that is, a mandap tableau not too scattered or disorganised 
A subject matter with social relevance for contemporary times was 
particularly commended, and a display demonstrating a combination 
of the rehgio-mythological and the socio-political even more so as a 
fitting emblem for the festival ideals 

There were someumes disagreements among the judges about the 
competmon process Some judges felt that costs should not be taken 
into account — the overall effects were of greater importance in a com- 
petition that judges artworks Others felt tliat the beauty of a certain 
mandal should not place it as inferior to ones that had more of a socfal 
message, for m the end they were both m the name of religion, and thus 
serv'ed a useful social purpose A few judges said local community 
talent should be encouraged and not professional work, especially for 
the art diiecnon of mandap displays. One suggested that a separate 
ca tegoiy be made for sound and audio effects, as well as for video/ slide 
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projiictions Nonetheless, the debices were conducted, in a. ievel-heid 
ed manner, so that by the end judges would stiH be on talking terms 
sMth each other The mam motivation was to be satisfied with die 
overall results Their belief w'as that they were doing a public duty in 
informing public opinion about the plusses and minuses of the con 
temporary festival There was a certain amount of paternalism, foi the 
judges did not always attune themselves to popular sensations and 
opinion but wished to elevate them to another station Then roles were 
as educators and regulators of good and devotional conduct in the 
service of religion, society and nation, as well as promoters of good 
craftsmanship Social work was demonstrated not only by the judges 
but also by mandal members who channelled their funds and energies 
towards the local community Such competition criteria has informed 
the styles and themes that appear year after year m mandal work, as well 
as help ro prioritise the social and national potential of the festival 
Topicality, as befits the outlook of a newspaper organisation, is also 
evident in mandap displays where recent events and issues are channelled 
into tableaux such that the new is combined with the old to make for 
constant vanauons upon a theme 

It IS clear thar separating the realms of religiosity and what might 
be described as ‘rational’ decision-making can prove inadequate. As 
we have seen m previous chapters, religcous festivals allow for a zone 
of debate, agitation, and socio-political campaign alongside the spun 
ofveneraaonfor thedeityconcerned Thecompetitionju(%es exemplify 
decisions both of the heart and the mind It is not a question of either/ 
or, bur of both 

Rajagopal (1994) aigues chat commodity cultureisgivenaHindurva 
gloss in contemporary India However, as I have hoped to show on the 
\ ariant relations between nationalism and religion, rhis is too restrictive 
as an analysis Effectively, the competition represents the process of 
hegemonising of festival praxis according to a ‘liberal secular’ agenda 
thar places importance on artistic innovation, devotional sentiments 
social work, and national integration Rajagopal’s correlated argument 
on ‘split publics’ fiactured along the line of an English press with its 
Nehruvian language of command’, and an indigenous language press 
complicu with the cause of Hindu nationalists, needs also to be 
qualified for this context His observations do not extend to ail of the 
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Marathi -language press The biiefofsome of the newspaper-oiganised 
compeutions, particularly the GLG competition, is less sectarian than 
most, leaning more towards liberal ideals of national integration 

Y et, perhaps by the very fact that it is a H indu fes tival which is being 
used as the vehicle for promoting such ideals, this example presents a 
variant, more moderate gloss on the theme of Hmducva rather than a 
radical alternative to religious chauvinism During the 1996 prize- 
giving ceremony, for instance, the Loksatta editor queried why it was 
that a Hindu festival was utilised to mobilise a nationalist agenda 
How do the participants conceive of Muslim communities, and what 
do Muslims feel about the enormous attention given to this Hindu 
festival? While recognising the importance of the fesuval for devotional 
and nationalist drives, limitations were also noted in the fact that the 
competition relied upon religious sites, increasingly communalised in 
wider soaety, in order to enter the realm of the public Such questions, 
generally posed rather than answered, are most at issue during umes 
of communal tension and troubles They raise ghosts similar to the 
ones that T ilak and others had to contend with at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century — whether the fesuval was nationalist, or whether it lent 
Itself to communalist forces 

Compared to the admitted tensions in liberal discourse about the 
use of a Hindu fesuval to accommodate the needs and pleasures of all 
of India’s communiues, it would seem that Hmdutva sympathisers 
have It much simpler, India for the majority— -that is, Hindus, and the 
Ganapati utsava to encourage pride m Hindu culture again after the 
cumulative reign of first Muslim, then British ‘alien’ rule, and now in 
the present era the ‘minority pampering’ of Congress regimes. This is 
the subject of consternation and contenuon which we go on to ad- 
dress 
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Open Secrets 


‘Hattiche dakhmyihe dat ek, khaiche dat dusre 

An dephap.t shows one set of teeth (tusks), and eats with another 
set (A Mahatdshtrian proverb) 



In light of the resurgence of Hindu nationalism m the 1990s, 
the attention given to cultural nationalism has been pheno- 
menal Studies that concentrate on religion, visual culture 
and politics converge in particular on the idea thar there has been a 
compression of diverse dynamics into patterns that are unambiguously 
linear and reductive of the tenets of Hinduism for the cause ol Hmdu- 
tva agendas (Kapur 1993a, Davis 1996> Rajagopal 2001) However, 
ifwe were to adopt a transverseperspecuve on encompassing discourses, 
somewhat variant conclusions are reached We can pursue this line of 
enquiry byway of an example During India’s LokSabha elecuon cam- 
paigns m 1999, a mural featuring the Pnthvi missile and the three 
service chiefs of the armed forces was used as a backdrop to the BJP 
leader (and prime minister), Aral Behan Vajpayee’s election rally at 
Karnal * This was after the dust had settled over the nuclear tests of 
May 1998 and Indian victory over the Line of Control in Kargil in 
1999 With their own axes to grind, the opposition parties protested 
strongly at the use of military and missile icons They complained to 
the Election Commission, accusing the prime ramister of commit- 
ting an ‘electoral offence’ and a ‘gross violauon’ of the election code 
by appropriating national emblems and using the Indian soldier as a 
leitmotif at his campaign meetings ^ 


* Pnthvi IS a surface-co-sur&ce nuclear capable missile of 250 kms range, first 
launched in February 1988 (Vanaik 1995 145) 

■ Htjiduitan Times, 22-8-1999 The Election Commission of India was esta- 
blished in atjcordance with rhe constitution m 1950 Its role is to superintend, 
direct and control the conduct of elections to parliament and state legislatures and 
o‘c Tcsofpesdn and v te p es den of India. 
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The BJP leader’s excreme embairassmentover this issue is m strik- 
ing contrast to the 1 993 state assembly elections The BJP, after being 
defeated m three out of the foiii states which it administered, began to 
think of other national emblems that they could mobilise in adition 
to the Ram Janmabhumi, marking the disputed place of Ram’s birth 
on the site of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya The cow, and its associa- 
tions with the anti-slaughter campaign, was seen as a possible way to 
enliven theattenuaied Ram Janmabhumi symbol’ as another Hindutva 
icon (Noronha 1994. 1447). In thcspaceofafewyears.theude turned 
against the unmitigated use of rehgio-pohtical imagery for partisan 
polmcs even within sectors of the BJP The Election Commission in 
i 994, spearheaded by the Chief Election Commissioner T.N Seshan, 
was compelled to issue injunctions against the use of natio nal and 
religious emblems in partisan elecuoneenng This was allied widi 
renewed attemp ts to curb election malp ractice and corrupt expenditure 
(Seshan and Hazarika 1995) Hmdutvaprotagoniststhemselveslearnr 
the art of negotiating the contours of bureaucratic governance This 
was brought to a head by the Supreme Court hearings in 1995 on 
allegations of unconstitutionality for promulgating religious bigotry 
It was as a i esult of such measures that even diehards, such as the BJP 
leader L K. Advani (1 995), began to toe the Ime His stance became 
that the invocation of ‘Hindu’ was equivalent to Indian and that, in 
principle, this coi relation was a demonstration of tolerance, even 
secularism.^ 

Such directives have resulted in a contested zone of visual culture 
where regulations are heeded, negotiated, or controversially, ignored 
Two mam points are served Firstly, the example of missiles and 
imhtary icons demonstrates the point that in present-day India if 
religio-national icons are to be effecuvely used for pohucal mobilisation, 
they need be promulgated indirecdy — at occasions other than political 
rallies As Hindutva forces engagewichtheprotocol ofhberal discourse 
in modern India, wheie it is consututionally unsound to blatantly use 

^ The Indian constitution is so extensive that virtually any reasoned debate can 
be justified according to at least one of its clauses The clause for the freedom of 
speech, for instance, can easily be dissolved in view of interests of national security 
Such manipulations wei e most concioversially effected m the Emergency years of 
■1975-7 (Baxi 1 997 24) Hindutva claims to heed the constitution are yet another 
nstan of e n c p a on 
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religion as a vehicle for political issues or to inflame communal sensi- 
b'hties, manifold strategies are adopted when campaigning for their 
cause An outcome of this has been, on the one hand, rhe lattei-day 
rationalisauon of Hindutva ideology so that the BjP appears as the 
more secular and democratic front. After all, Hindu dominance in 
India makes the politics of ma;oritananism and democratic rhetoric 
ideal bedfellows On the ocher hand, more importance is placed on all 
year-round political investment in vernacular culture, which is seem- 
1 ngly detached from the realm of realpohtik P ubl ic religio us participa- 
tion and advocation has the advantage of presenting the figure in what 
appears to be a religious, moral and selfless light. 

Secondly, religious and national icons are conceptualised on an 
orthogonal plane to that of self-serving polincal mstrumemahty {raj- 
naitik) Rajnaitik activiues, while seemingly upholding democratic 
principles, are subject to the criticism of being self-serving, crimi 
nal and corrupt Democracy might have arisen out of the ideals of 
modernity for a liberated India, but without due recourse to certain 
‘Indian’ ethics of showing heart and having principles, it is still raj- 
naitik or instrumental politics — that is, it alludes to non-transparent 
principles premised on excessive individualism and self-interest.^ Raj- 
naitik IS associated with material pursuits to the neglect of community 
causes. In light of a history of dedicated and selfless work for India’s 
independence, to advocate religion or nationalism is to imbue the 
body pohtic with ideals of selfless morality This is m contradistinction 
CO the material, expansiomst self-interests of the West, one historical 
by-product of which was the subjugation of the subcontinent K A 
Abbas, wntmg in the Bombay Chronicle on the National War Front 
propaganda in rhe 1940s, provides a crystal-clear illustration of the 
generation of such dynamics 

The fact IS that the appeal m most of these posters and advertisements is based 
nor on patrioac sentiments but on pure and simple greed Here are a few 
headlines picked at random from a mass of propaganda literature* 

‘Believing iti enemy broadcasts cost him his life’s savings’ 

‘I lost Rs 20,000 because I listened to a rumour’ 

‘Buried money is dead money’ [ ] 

Money' Money" Money'" That is the only argument they seem to have to 
rouse the Indian people for national resistance [ ] But once India is free 

On the cofhtan and pnnap es agains se Osh da n. and ndrv dua urn 
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and mobilised under a national Government there would be no need for all 
these insipid, stupid posters, no need to remind the pot-bellied sefllw of their 
hoarded gold, no need to lure unemployed youths into the Defence Service 
by promising lucrative jobs One simple slogan, ‘your country calls rally 
TO THE DEi-ENCt’, Will be enough’ (1943 66“8, author’s emphasis) 

Materialism, self-interest, and greed are the hallmarks of politics 
features that in the post-independence era Indian politicians, along 
with sectors of the elite, deploy unwaveringly It is the altar of the 
nation, the higher will of the collective, and now, with the onslaught 
of Hindu nationalism in these arenas, a pervasive religiosity that 
provides politicians salve from the seduction and accusation of power 
and material gams The freedom struggle came along with a vortex of 
strategies to do with self-sacrifice (peaceful or violent), temperance or 
(y/sg" (renunciation of worldly pleasures), (abstinence), ahtmsa 

(non-violence) , seva (service to the people) and, more generally, repre- 
senting the will of the people in the interests of the nation This has 
meant that terms such as desh sevak (servant of the nation) or desk 
bhakta (devotee of the nation) arc loaded with even more expectations 
than they might be when compared with ‘public servants’ in the coun 
tries of former colonial powers Self-sacrifice for the sake of the just 
nation has been immortalised through blood and sacrifice in this 
former colony, and needs to be sustained as a permanent engraving on 
the contemporary imaginary But thus vocabulary is also one that is 
attractive to those considered to be in the tajnaitik realm. So, even 
though rajnaitik and desh bhakti are contrary aspects of ethical con- 
duct, they still partake of the same reservoir of language, imagery and 
strategy Judgements of sincerity or hypocrisy are left to the eyes of the 
public and the carving knives of oppositional parties 

A recurrent image in Ganapati festival mandal displays, for instance, 
IS one of clambering politicians driven by an almost animalistic desire, 
climbing crab-like to claim the kursi, the seat of power Such images 
are contrasted with those alluding to the self-sacrifice, bravery and 
national pride epitomised by freedom fighters from the past Holding 
their hands aloft in a defiant gesture of hope, they are exemplary and 
selfless ciuzens of today For politically partial mandal, this is also the 
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manner m which key representatives of their affiliated paities are 
represented 

Shiv Sena supporters in particular have actively promoted the 
Ganapati festival and veneration of Shivaji as a paragon of regional 
virtue In other cases, politiaans mi^tjustsponsor festival competitions 
and programmes or simply be invited by sympathetic mandal for pu)a, 
speeches and programmes It is a truism of democratic governance that 
the rraiFic between politicians and populace is two-way. Its pertinence 
to a rehgio-cultural event is that being seen to partake m a religious 
festival adds to the poliucian’s reputation and forges closer links to the 
populace via devotion to a common god Simultaneously, mandal 
members hope to gain from the publicity, the power brokering, and 
the patronage promised by associated poliacians 

This ‘spin-cycle’ of ‘dirty’ self-interested politics and the ethicismg 
of conduct through fesuvai participaaon is worth examining A parti- 
cularly interesting question is the political use of the fesavai in con- 
temporary rimes, given the hegemonising strategies to monopolise the 
public and performative spaces m a bid to spread approval for a parti- 
cular party The parties considered here include the Shiv Sena which 
was in powei in the Maharashtra State Legislative Assembly, in alli- 
ance with the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) from 1 995 to 1999, and to 
a lesser extent — due to its comparative lack of strength in ‘street 
politics’ and Ganeshotsava mandal acnvities m Mumbai — Congress 
I begin with a brief considerauon of contemporary Maharashtr- 
ian political culture before focusing on the Sena’s modus operandt in 
realpohttk as well as what might be described as the party’s ‘extra- 
parliamentary tacacs’ (Gupta 1982* 171) This leads to a spotlight on 
a couple of mandap tableaux, which include the more explicit and 
extravagant Sena-controlled mandal m south-central Mumbai and a 
CongresS'Sympatheac mandal in a north-east suburb of Mumbai 
This focus highlights the implications of political involvement in 
festivals for issues such as intentionaiity, repiesentation, and spectator 
reception 


Contemporary Political Culture in Maharashtra 

State Congress power in Maharashtra continued uninterrupted unnl 
1995 whe Congress was voted out of power o bt aken over by the 
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BJP— Sena alliance ^Nonetheless, Congress strength persisted in places 
like Pune (Palshikar 1996, Hansen 1996a) ‘’Machofthis is augmented 
by sugar belt monopolies located in rural areas. Congress support is 
also corroborated by mandal allegiance in Pune Examples include the 
largest mandal in. the state, the Dagdusech Halvai Mandal, and the 
Sakhalipir Talim SGM mentioned m Chapter 2 This grassroots sup- 
port comes alongside the activities of the then Congress MLA, Suresh 
Kalmadi, whose initiatives have set up a commercial and tourist- 
oriented ‘parallel’ festival to the Ganapaa utsava, called the Pune Festi- 
val To a lesser extent, Congress support was also evident amon^ latter- 
day migrant communities in Mumbai, particularly those from the 
north of India Trade union activism as inspired by Datta Samant has 
also been a key feature of Mumbai’s political culture up until the mid- 
1 980s However, the Sena has been in.strumencal in destroying the 
strength of these Left-democrauc movements in Mumbai over the last 
four decades 

The rise to power of the BJP-Sena alliance was enabled by a num- 
ber of factors factionalism and m-fightmg within Congress ranks, a 
volatile time in Hindu— Muslim relations, fears about state security in 
the aftermath of the demolition of the Babri Masjid m December 
1992, and the Mumbai bomb blasts m March 1993. As is the prero- 
gative of oppositional rhetoric, it was alleged that Congress rule had 
bred a culture of corruption ^ Issues of ‘Corrupuon, Callousness 

^ This alliance w^s influenced ‘less by ideological convictions than by the 
pragmauc compulsions to capture power both at the state level and at the centre 
(Guru 1 995 734) The Sena was strategically operative at the state level, whereas 
the BJP provided more of a national-oriented appeal to voters The alliance also 
provided a convenient combination of two tactical approaches, albeit both laxgely 
dependent on stirring emotional affections of one sort or another one that empha 
sised law and democracy as represented by the BJP, the other signalling autho 
ritarianism, action and aggression as with the Shiv Sena, the VHP and Bajrang Dal 
(Basueriz/ 1993 vii) Whereas both parties usedthebannerofHindutvain 1995, 
the combine did not, in fact, make an absolute majority Victory was sealed with 
the aid of eieccoral manipulation and calculation as well as the alliance representing 
a coalition of castes 

^ However, by 1999 Congress support in Maharashtra was split due to the 
former Chief Minister Sharad Pawar’s defection from the Indian National 
Congiess-I to form his own party 

^ On d’e na'"™ of oppos'tion Habcma.' no^es tha*" ‘always appealed 'o be 
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[against the treatment of Muslim communities in not situations] and 
Criminalisation’ provided the key slogans for opposition parties 
Reportedly, even some members of the Muslim communities who had 
tended to see the Congress as protector of minority rights expressed 
their disaffection by voting for the unlikeliest candidates from the 
BJP~Sena alliance (Vora 1996; Palshikar 1996) Despite the state 
assembly victoiy, the alliance had been fraught with difficulties and 
differences in opinion Nonethelss, for the case of Maharashtra, the 
Shiv Sena seem to rule the roost in this marriage of convenience due 
primarily to their grassroots support and their adoption of aggressive 
'■actics under the inspiration of Bal Thackeray After March 1995, the 
Sena candidate, Manoharjoshi, became chief minister, the BJP repre- 
sentative, Gopmath Munde, became deputy chief minister, while Bal 
Thackeray acted as the overall political mentor, as the supreme leader 
in his self-described role as ‘Remote-Control Chief Minister' (see Kaur 
1 998) ® A strong personality cult seems to have developed around the 
figure of Thackeray — a charismatic, vehement, and skilled orato r, and 
the party has built a sizeable basaon within local spheres of influence 
in Mumbai 

A combination of direct acuon tactics, ideological malleability, 
residential mobilisation, and a strong network structure have led to the 
rising success and dominance of the Shiv Sena in Mumbai since its 
inauguration in 1966 ^WiththeShivSena’sgrowth, many, sometimes 
even contradictory, alliances have been made as part of its efforts to 
exploit electoral politics m order to secure its support base Perhaps as 
a result of this and the in consistency between its sometimes violent 
activities and family-oriented respectable image, its committed social 
work and gangsterism, the Shiv Sena has quite righdy been described 
as a ‘monster of ambivalence’ (Heuze 1995: 230) 


in the right versus the party of the court corrupted by “influence" ' (1992 64) 
This claim to represent the 'authenne voice of the people’ is even more accentuated 
among parties that have not yet oflfiaally been in power 

® It was, in fact, a journalist who asked Thackeray whether he thought his 
government was by remote-control, a term of reference which Thackeray took 
delight in embracing My thanks to John Game for this information 

®See Kaaenstcin (1979), Katzenstein et aL (1997); Morkhandikai (1967) 
Gupta (1982), Sardesai (1989), Heuze (1995), Lele (1995); and Hansen (1996a 
2001b) 
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Starting off by directing its venom against communists and south 
Indian migrants, and commanding the support of Maharashtrian 
white-coliar workers and professionals, the Shiv Sena has in later years 
expanded its appeal to workers m formal and informal sectors of 
Mumbai, particularly its lumpenized youth (Hansen 1995‘ 5) It is 
nowadays characterised by a predominantly youthful brotherhood 
which emphasises action as the basis of political work The party is 
predominantly anti-Muslim, which IS usually explicated in its rhetoric 
against anti-nationals or illegal immigrants and ‘overstayers’ from 
Pakistan and Bangladesh Their logic runs that if Muslims adhere to 
Islam, they are more in favour of Islamic nations, and hence a threat 
to the harmony of India (Katzenscein <a/ 1997 378-9) The Shiv 
Sena has incited anti-Muslim pogroms in 1971, 1984 and 1986, as 
well as in 1992-3, after the disturbances over the destruction of the 
Babn Masjid in Ayodhya 

The party’s adoption of the Hinducva mantle, pamcularly from 
1 984. has confirmed the Sainiks’ anti-Muslim stance, even if they ap- 
pear to pay Iip-service to being the party for all communities As Tejas- 
wini Niranjana (1995) notes, Hindutva’s entry into liberal discourse 
has made them deploy anti-Muslim rhetoric only indirectly, examples 
of which are cited below Since the BJP-Sena alliance won the as- 
sembly elections in March 1995, the party has tended to promote a 
‘softer’, more moderate and consensus-basedsideto its Hinduchauvi- 
nist image It managed to woo someofthe Muslim vote due to Muslim 
disaffection with the Congress Party, and is eager to publicise its Mus- 
lim membership — ^which is still a minute percentage — however much 
critics consider this self-presentaaon as the politics of tokenism 
Thackeray, while not being sympathetic to liberal discourse, vacillates 
between playing the liberal card and being openly antagonistic against 
Muslims m public speeches, particularly during moments of crisis 
with Pakistan, as was the case over the Kargil war in 1999 ** His role 
IS almost that of the ‘anti-polmcian — ^while clearly a politician, he 
positions himself as outside, and often against, the instrumental 

Shdbn Sheikli (MLA) is often publicised as proof of Shiv Sena’s rheronc of 
broadmindedness (Hansen 1995 22) 

* ' It was only in 1999 that legal measures against his inflammatory speeches 
were successfully raken During the 1999 LokSabha election period, BalThackc 
ay wa, dndh [> ov f maki ig sc a a spevh 
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opportunism of politics Being putatively located outside the remit 
of state politics enables him to assert what might be described as the 
force of moral muscle — that is, he can circumvent critiasm of being 
self-serving, calculating, and untrustworthy, as is the widespread 
reputation of the contemporary post-holding politician Instead, as 
happened during the freedom struggle, Thackeray attains ediicai 
superiority by placing himself out of realpoltttk, even drough he exacts 
loyalty from servants in the political arena (Purandare 1999 450). 

There is an estimated 40,000 hard-core of activists, and around 
200,000 sympathisers, many of them men under the age of thirty-five, 
in 210 shakha (organisational wings), and 1000 sub-shakha, which are 
organised by the Shiv Sena in contemporary Mumbai (Heuze 1995 
214) The structure of the Shiv Sena organisation is loose but well co- 
ordinated for occasions of rapid mobilisation Headed by the Sena 
Pramukh, B al Thackeray, it has an advisory body, the Kavya BCarani — 
now part of the BJP-Sena combine in the stare legislature The shakha, 
whose leaders (Shakha Pramukh) aie chosen by Thackeray, have direct 
contact with the populace through open offices in neighbourhoods 
and regular organised activities (Gupta 1 982: 74-5) The shakha are 
the key to the Shiv Sena’s grassroots support, providing aid and ameni- 
ties to local communities Many of these shakha also organise festival 
activities 


The Eye of the Tiger 

As evoked by their logo of a roaring tiger, Shiv Sena have thrived on 
a series of maverick performances, whedier through street agitations 
or opportune strategies m realpolitik The magnetism of the Sena lies 
not only m its sensationalist and often aggressive tactics but also m 
terms of its reliance upon the force-field of Maliarashtrian-Hindu 
culture The Sainik use of culture might be viewed in terms of three 
overlapping areas (i) media oudets — principally that of print, but 
also video and films, (ii) cartoons and performative parodies, and 
(ill) public events such as fesuvals and, for a period from 1 992, maha- 
arti — that is, large-scale public prayer meetings to respond to the 
Islamic convention of namaz onFridays All have acapillary prevalence 

For derails of other Sena-run organisations, see Heuze (1995 2 14) 
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in the public field — means by which the party can interface with the 
public, although not always for obviously political reasons As Gupta 
incisively puts it ‘the very existence of an organized body like the Shiv 
Sena “secretes” conditions for its existence and a large number of peo- 
ple may join the Shjv Sena for reasons that may not be strictly ideologi- 
cal (1982 180). 

Indeed, it might even be argued that, unlike fbrthe more controversial 
aggressive strategies unleashed by Sainiks which could initiate all kinds 
of approvals and disapprovals, vehement camps of right and wrong 
come less into the picture of such, cultural groundwork Instead, ^he 
effects of such a web of activities and representations are gradual, 
porous and rhizomatic (Deleuze and Guatcari 1 987)- Cultural expres- 
sion through such channels is the key to Thackeray’s ideals of what 
might be called ‘creative citizenship’ He once asserted that ‘ “ [Man] 
must be given full spiritual and aesthetic freedom and no curbs should 
be placed on him As long as he is caged, he can never be happy nor will 
he be able to realise his full potential ” Bal Thackeray believes that his 
own experience as an artist brought this realization to him’ (Gupta 
1982: 122) 

The Sena utilises the full potential of media dissemination It also 
keeps a check on ocher media forms, resorung to press intimidation or 
damage of property if anything is printed against them (Sarkar 1993 
1 63) Fully aware of the power of images, Thackeray’s personal vision 
of the political world is realised through the saurical medium of 
cartoon The Marmtk weekly magazine in Marathi, which started in 
1960, acts as one of the Sena’s mouthpieces and gives vent to Thacke- 
ray’s ideas and cartoon-drawing skills, later emulated by others in the 
Saimk fold The daily newspaper Samnaw^s made available in Mara- 
tlii m 1989 and then in a Hindi edition from 1993 The visual cari- 
catuies allude to strategic points in the party’s malleable programmes, 
and piovide a more amusing lens on current affairs Cartoons are by 
no means anathema to religious commentary This is evident in 
the use of divine figures such as Ganapati deployed for the moral 
indictment of leaders and in campaigns addressing problems like the 
sugar and food shortage of the mid-1960s (Gupta 1982 138). More 
recent caricatures show, for instance, a figure of a ‘false’ Ganapati 
transposed with the face of a corrupt Congress politician [Marmik, 
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1 i -17 September, 1994, Illustr 6 1).” With unmistakeable Matures 
characteristic coipiilence, and the inscription ‘Congress netutva (leader 
ship)’, the image is undoubtedly a reference to the then defence min 
IS ter, Sharad Pawar The false god sits on a giant mushaka with the 
label criminals proliferating at top levels’. In his four hands he holds 
a paper with ‘false promises’ , the returns of his corrupt work {ghotale), 
and plans for the party’s leadership again A man desperately asks an 
anxious-looking Ganapati, ‘Destroyer of Evil, now you have to 
immerse these things’ To further the party’s agenda the Sainik coterie 
manipulate the potential of cartoons for, on the one hand, caricature 
and parody as a systematic weapon of socio-political criticism, and on 
the other, representations of venerable images of Ganapati as a social 
crusader SuchentertainmgconvennonsareaJsoastapleofThackeray s 
editorial writing and public speeches 

In recent times, modern media such as audio-cassettes and videos 
have provided a semi-autonomous zone of message dissemination, 
resistant to the pre-1996 Congress monopoly over the terrestrial 
television station, Doordarshan This has been a characteristic strategy 
of the Hindutva brigade Sena cassettes around the 1989 Lok Sabha 
polls featured ‘ominous sounds, explosions, mushroom clouds, muti- 
lated bodies, consuming tongues of red fire, the gold and black of a 
predatory tigei stalking its prey The subliminal message was 
communal* aroused Hindus were after Muslims’ (Rudolph 1992 
1491) Due to subsequent court aaion taken against such videos by 
the Opposition for communally inflammatory content, later Sainik 
videos have been much more muted m their aggression Nonetheless, 
as I ■will show below, while the tenor of the videos might be more 
subdued, anu-MusIim i hetoric is still apparent through the invocation 
of particular caitse ceiebre cases that inevitably work against the inte- 
rests of Muslim communities 

The much trumpeted history of Chhatrapati Shivaji forms a signi- 
ficant part of the Shiv Sena directive Shiva;i evokes the 'golden age of 
Maharashtra’ and is celebiated as the founder of the Maratha polity, 
an exemplar of just and uncorrupted rule, and the victor against 
Mughal challenge— which today translates into victory over ‘anti- 

My thanks to Vikas Sabnis for permission to reproduce this image 
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iiacionar Muslims The rule ofShivaji, known as Shivshahi, is deemed 
asa just and principled era compared with the tyranny oftheMughals, 
and, as an extension, with British colonialism. It has also been set up 
as an ideal m contrast to corruption in government which, prior to 
their successs, was largely considered a Congress disease in the body 
politic 

In Ganeshotsava mandap tableaux, stories to do with Shivaji’s life 
areoften placed alongside currentsocio-political issues The narratives 
ofthewarrior-kingare used as allegorical fil ters wi th which to compare 
the glory of Maharashtra’s past and the corrupuon of contemporary 
times, for which, it is argued, only the Sena are fit to combat In a flash- 
back to the case against Tilak’s article on Shivaji in 1897 (Strachcy 
1897), the wars between the Marathas and the Mughals, ideally 
epitomised in the rivalries between Shivaji and Aurangzeb as well as 
his general, Afzal Khan, are predominantly seen through the ejres of 
Hindu-Muslimcommunaiism, influencing numerous political cam- 
paigns The assembly inauguraaon of the BJP-Sena alliance was 
treated with great aplomb, as was made evident in the Shivaji Jayanti, 
which coincided with Maharashtra’s Independence Day in May 1995, 
shortly after their electoral victory In the Ganapati utsava of that year 
as well, there had been a greater demand for tableaux relating to the life 
and works of Shivaji It was estimated by a murtikar that in 1995 
around sixty percent of his orders were for Shivaji as a background 
theme to the Ganapati murti Many mandap depicted Shivaji’s coro- 
nation, whereas several others related his birth, his campaigns, and 
stories exemplifying his just rule — protecting the weak and punishing 
criminals Fort reconstructions based on the model of seventeenth- 
century forts assoaated with Shivaji were also widespread These 
replicas were much larger than they had been previously, some of rh em 
rising to fifty feet in an extravagant display of pageantry and power 
The Sena aspired to not only represent but also become protagonists of 
a modern-day Shivshahi Effecuvely, the Shiv Sena aimed to syste- 
matically regain, control of pubhc space, contributing to its ‘saffron- 
isation’, along with distinct parochial tones of keeping Mumbai 
beautiful’ with its darker corollary of keeping ‘illegal migrants’ out as 
their slogan went Sundar Mumbai, Marathi Mumbai 
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‘Maharashtra for Maharashtrians’ was the clarion call of a newly de- 
marcated parochialism in the wake ofa new region designated in 1960 
The slogan reflected asenseof hope and ptide that did not quite extend 
into economic prospects for Maharashtrians (Katzenstein 1 979) The 
Sena has had a significant influence on the Ganapati utsava, consonant 
with Its rising support, primarily m Maharashtrian strongholds and 
lower-middle to working-class areas of Mumbai, where many of the 
older mandal are situated The festival was heralded as r^eMaharashtnan 
festival Most other political parties have now recognised the potenaal 
to be gained in participating and organising events during festival 
periods But in Mumbai they seem to be fighting aiosing battle against 
the Sena Withies grassrootsworkofprovidingsocialserviceandorga- 
nising festivals, the Sena has managed to control 60-70 percent of the 
city’s Ganeshoesava mandal The annual festival has provided a 
recurrent means of reasserting Maharashman-Hindu identity and 
clainxs on public space, which, m Mumbai, is a highly contested issue 
Public space is almost bursting at the seams, vigorously contested as it 
is by residents, newcomers, real-estate developers, business interests, 
muniapal bodies and governments 

Ganeshotsava mandal are not generally overtly political outfits — 
their devouon to the religiosity of the occasion is stated to be the more 
important However, mandal members may be affiliated with political 
pames This can be by one of three main routes. The first is where Sena 
shakha organise the festival themselves The second approach might 
also be through Mitta Mandal (Friends’ Associations) which provide 
centres of recreation The last route is more indirect, when residential 
mandal have members who are aligned with a particular party It is 
generally the case that local ‘bigwig’ or community leaders are given 
positions of responsibility within the mandal, and these also tend to 

I was noc able to get exact figutes as to the extent of their domination of the 
estimated 7,4 000 Ganeshotsava mandal in Mumbai Respondent among 
Gtmar-Loksa.tta Ganeshotsava competition judges made these estimates Hansen 
notes that there are around 5000 Sena 1 inked Mitra M andals (F riends’ Associations) 
many of which also organise festivals (1996a 159) 
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have pouucal sympathies and alliances, if not active part)' afFilianon 
Hereon, I lefei to mandal under the parry’s influence m any of these 
ways as Sainik mandal 

Mandal members either create themselves oi contiacr mini-shows 
for the mandap display. The tableaux would consist of Plaster of Pans 
or painted hardboard models of people and objects surrounding the 
mainmurtiofGanapati W!ththeuseoftapednariation,inusic,hght- 
ing effects, and occasionally moving models or props, the shows relate 
a string of events, issues, and stories lasting anywhere between five and 
twenty minutes A compendium of events in different time-spaces is 
merged, interpreted through the local-minded, youth-oriented, male 
framework of the mandal and suffused with other ideologies such as 
glorious Shivshahi and Hindutva propositions on the ideals for so- 
ciety These have the potential to produce a sense of affinity with the 
spectators, which can then be channelled into an expression of party 
propaganda and allegiance Several of the incidents that are chosen in 
politically partial displays are those topical affairs that could be used 
to portray the opposition in a bad light In 1 994, for instance, vignefes 
alluding to Qingress corruption in their negonations with the multina- 
tional corporation Enron, builders of a power plant m Maharashtra, 
as well as Congress politicians’ part in the criminal-politician nexus 
involved in the Jalgaon sex scandal, were common In 1 995, portrayals 
of the Naina Sahni ‘tandoor’ murder (in which the leader of the Delhi 
Youth Congress President Sushil Sharma allegedly murdered his wife 
by grilling her in a tandoor oven) provided another resource for an 
attack on opposmonal ethics and conduct 

Structural generalities are discernible in the mandap tableaux 
narratives, as they are for associated sound effects These are represent- 
auons of, first, a glorious past, particularly in the guise of an ideal 
Shivshahi, or of unity in the struggle against colonialism being 
recalled. Second, various shortcomings are identified These comprise 
a battery of contemporary ills and crises — the exploitation of women, 
unemployment, political corruption, mismanagement of resources, 
and national disruptions such as bomb blasts All these are critiqued, 
most often through a nationalist-inflected filter, and, m the case of 
politically explicit tableaux, m favour of Shiv Sena interests and 
against the opposition Third, an alternative is offered to this corrupt, 
V oI ntand mo aid a my a dealso ry sexp tyor mp c y 
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promulgated, the justice of Sena rule is either implicit or made eitpliut 
and Ganapati is requested for help in this project at the end of the 
narrative As noted for the world of Indian popular film ‘The em 
phasis of the film is on how things will happen, not what^AX happen 
next, on a moral ordering to be (temporarily) resolved rather than an 
enigma to be solved through tight nanative denouement’ (Thomas 
1995 163, niy emphasis) 

With the influence of Hmdutva politics, the scenario is described 
as a holy wai, and political intention is sacralised Exphat political 
propositionality is generally not desirable m religious arcumstances, 
nor is It ennrely possible ‘Under ritualization the relation which 
normally exists between intention and act is transformed the ac- 
tor having adopted this stance that ritual acts are non-intentional 
(Humphrey and Laidlow 1 994 94)^ It is this seemingly ‘targeted non- 
mtention’ which lends the festival its popularity among various 
interest groups, be they defined best as rehgious, social or political 
The Sena however vacillates between making explicit propagandist 
use of the festival to ones that are only implicitly political, involving 
the invocation of rehgious themes consonant with an ethical cause On 
the subject of the Hmdutva brigade’s role in the destrucuon of the 
Babri Masjid m December 1992, Kumaresh Chakravart)' notes how 
Hmdutva worked by premising itself on patriotism and anti-corruption 
drives, and thus ‘no direct interest is necessary to provide consent for 
December 6’ (1994 112-13) Somethings need not be said identified 
commonalities provide a means by which interest can be shared with- 
out being openly expressed 

Saimk Spectacles 

1995, as the first year of the BJP— Sena State legislative assembly rule, 
was a time of vainglorious celebration for Sena shakha and their 
associated Ganeshotsava mandal The following mandap tableaux 
were situated in nearby districts of central Mumbai of that year The 
respective mandal responsible for their construction were the Spring 
Mills Compound SGM and the Tarabaug SGM For the festival, the 
Spring Mills Compound SGM constructed an extravagant forty-foot- 
high set of Shivaji’s Raigad Fort This served as the backdrop for the 
narrator m the Tarabaug mandap video below, alluding to tiends of 
a anesbtw cn oso ate n anda Ih Sp ngM sCo p und 
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SGM was situated in a colony of ex-miil workets’ families, resident m 
a mill compound The President, Kalidas Kolambkar, who became a 
Shiv Sena MLA that year, headed the mandal Due to his pationage, 
the mandal had access to large financial lesources through sponsorship 
donations, and other less transparent means Estimated costs for the 
display were m the region of Rs 1 5 lakh compared with a more modest 
sum of around Rs 25,000 foi theTarabaug mandap display — the dif 
ference being due to the different levels of patronage and finance 
networks the two mandal could tap 

Inside the Spring Mills Compound fort construction, there was a 
representation of Shivaji’s coronation darbar on the ground floor 
Vignettes of Bal Thackeray and the BJP-Sena government, including 
the then chief minister, Manohar Joshi and deputy chief minister 
Gopinath Munde, were displayed on a raised platform above the dar- 
bar scene They stood in front of models of the state legislative assemb- 
ly buildings, the Mantralaya and Vidhan Bhavan Ganapati was 
shown standing in a chariot pulled by horses to the left of the top 
platform (Illustr 6 2) To the foreground, on the side of the vast hall 
descended theseven rivers of Indiaalongside female models representing 
Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswati, Godavari, Narmada, Arven and Sindhu 
In front of the rivers stood the national bird, a peacock with moving 
tail feathers. The show, in Marathi, is translated as follows 

\Ajier Ganeshanama, very loud trumpeting begins the narration Vedic verses 
accompany a sunrise effect behind the seven rivers There is a description of the 
grandeur of Ratgad Fort India is considered as the (the pure place) 
of Ganga Water spouts out from the top of the mountam-scape and descends 
into the artificial pond at the bottom.^^ Conch calls announce the coronation 
of Shtveqi and the darbar is lit up The narration proceeds ] 

After three hundred and fifty years of tyrant rule, a Hindu king had become 
Chhatrapati [the king of the peoplel When you see this scene, you feel pleas 
ed and satisfied After many years, Maharashtra saw a Shivshahi Similaily 
today after a long time of mis-rule, the Shiv Sena has taken power 

[The cut-outs of Thackeray and the Vidhan Bhavan are lit up ] 

They sec the example of Shivaji to everyone 

It IS believed char water was taken from the seven rivers for the coronation 
ofShivaji — a purification ntc comparable to the actofdippingoneselfm the holy 
wa CIS 
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{Lightning effect^ accompany the goddess. Bhavantmata, who came to earth for 
both Shivaji and the Sena, both of whom demonstrably had prayed to her to let 
the Hindu kingdom rule \ 

Let this Maharashtra remain for a long time If Maharashtra dies, the whole 
of India will die Jai Hind’ Jai Maharashtra' 

Despite the alliance with the BJP in Maharashtra, this display was 
largely self-publicity for the Sena The mandap tableau made explicit 
the Sena’s ambitions of creating the next period of Shivaji’s rule in 
contemporary Maharashtra Comparing Shivshahi to Thackeray’s re- 
gime, such rule is promoted against present-day tyrants, whether they 
be Muslim, anti -national groups, or corrupt politicians in the opposi- 
tion The marginalisation and demonisation of Muslims, the British, 
and Congress is implied through the correlation between ‘three hund- 
red and fifty years of tyrant rule’ and ‘mis-rule’ Excess and melodrama 
characterise the style and content of such tableaux — a characteristic 
which lends itself to self-righteous declarations of justice for the 
nation It is notable that contemporaneous political intentionaliry is 
not just sancufied m religious virtue, but is also soaked in a glorious 
Maharashtrian history through the mvocauon of a mythicised period 
of just rule — the Shivhshahi which the Sena claim to represent 

The Tarabaug SGM was one of the first Ganapau mandal m the 
Mazgaon district, having been established in 1932 Shiv Sena 
shakha was present in the predominantly Maiatha compound, headed 
by a Shakha Pramukh, Ram Savant, who was also the President of the 
Ganeshotsava mandal and who later became a Bombay municipal 
councillor The T arabaug SGM presented a masala mandap display in 
1995, with the theme of Lok fagar {People’s Awakentn^ (Illustr 6 3) 
As the mandal members explained, the message of the subject was that 
before one can think about the freedom of India, one should attain 
‘self-emancipation’ and be liberated from ‘false ideologies’ — that is, 
those assoaated with colonial and Congress rule This was a theme 
considered relevant not just for Maharashtra but for the whole of 
India The mandap display consisted of several hardboard cutout 

'*^Manv of rhe early residents came from the Konkaii area, starting in the 
1910s, to work in the mills Two individuals, Vasudev Savant and Nana Patab 
started the mandal as the festival was getting very popularm Mumbai, their motive 
lx ng, a o d ng m mbers o fgl fo f cedom 
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sections, highlighted by a iuininescent purple border Among the 
various hardboard cutouts was a projector screen underneath a large 
sitting Ganapati A tricolour design in the colours of the Indian flag 
swilled across the background wail Thecutouts included a policeman, 
students, a figure of Blind Justice, a Muslim man holding the scales of 
justice with a woman sitting on one side of the scales and the sign 
‘Shaiiat’ on the other, a cow, and a woman caught m the snare ofaser 
pent These images were also projected via the video, so that, along 
With lighting effects, the entire show presented a cross-cuttingof actual 
and video images. 

{A folk song about the Asthavirutyidid begins the video showing a troupe of de- 
votees singing their way around from one ptlgpmage spot to another Respects 
arepatdtoAmbamata JatAmba' (another form of the goddess, Bhavammata) 
Then a presenter m astffron pheta (Maratha headgear) andkurta pyjama walks 
down a constructed set of Ratgad Fort — the fort which was constructed by the 
Spring Mills Compound SGM Correspondingly, the respective cut-out vignette 
15 illuminated, some of which are also filmed for the video Film stills, clips and 
other locations are edited together m this video Ganapati is continuously Ut and 
appears to take on a narrator’s role The video presenter narrates in Marathi 

Whatever feelings we have about the history and legacy of the independence 
of our nauon, we try to put forward here For this, I need some of your rime 
As there are so many problems, there is no time to hesitate 

[Images of Shtvap — both photographu and from the feature film on his lifi — 
are presented. Shtvap s Ratgad Fort is again shown ] 

Maharashtra was enslaved to alien rulers Mahisai Suradn, a demon, was 
ravaging Maharashtra ’■^To get nd of him, the saint, Eknath, prayed conti 
nuously to Ttiljabhavani. ‘Help us open the door ’ Shivaji was born to Shahji 
and Jijimata He was the answer to Eknath’s prayer. He was born the son 
of Maharashtra, a devotee of T uijabhavani 

[A shrine dedicated to Shtveqis personal goddess, Tuljabhavam, m another of 
Shwayis forts known as Shtmen, is shown ] 

Due to her blessings, Shivaji became king He gave us Shivshahi after fighung 
the Mughal Empire ruling Maharashtra. As a child he used to play with the 

Shariat, also spelt Shan’a, refers to the canon law of Islam 
In the interests of conciseness, some of the more desaiptive passages have 
been edited out 

^This IS qui e ostcnsib y a reft enw o the Mughal ndcrs of he time. 



Mahars, a low-caste community Later, he made an army our of them He 
was progressive in his ways And because of this strong army, he became the 
king of Maharashtra 

Then the British came in, first to do trade They took advantage of the 
weak points of Shivaji’s legacy— the Brahmin Peshwas and ended up caking 
over the country 

[ The Union Jack is shown Jlymg over Shamwanvada, the Peshwa bastion in 
Pune] 

Our own country became slaves 

[Footage with soldiers shooting at Indians from Richard Attenborough's film 
Gandhi, is shown ] 

Tilak took the oath, ‘Swaraj is my birthright and I shall have it’, and began 
the fight for freedom He protested 'against the British He started off the 
sarvajanik Ganapati utsava in Pune Then it came to Mumbai in a chawl of 
Girgaum called Keshavji Naik Ganapati utsava was the symbol for an indc 
pendent India. Foreign goods were boycotted and destroyed 

[ The burning ofjbreign goods is shown accompanied with the portraits of famous 
freedom fighters — Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev, Rajguru, the Chaphekar brotheis 
and Vasudev Balvant Phadke ] 

These people believed in a violent way of attaining freedom, and therefore 
had to go underground Veer Savarkar brought further leadership He sacri 
freed his life for the nation He was imprisoned in the Andaman Islands 
across the Kala Pam for life — hard labour and life imprisonment All for the 
freedom of the nation 

Subhas Chandra Bose formed the Indian National Army Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel and Gandhi continued the fight 

[Black and white archive footage of Gandhi and others is shown ] 

All the leaders had one dream — for the freedom of the Indian nation Even 
tually on the 1 5th August 1947, there was a change of the flag at the Lai 
Qila 

[ The Union Jack is shown coming down as the Indian tricolour takes its place ] 

But there was a sorrowful side to this story as well — the dark side of the moon 
was seen; an eclipse was cast As India was split into two nations, many people 
died in the turmoil that followed We became independent but what about 
India’s economic development^ What did the common man get out of it^ 
What IS the present situation of India^ 

Fo 916 o 960 c popula on wa n as ng ph o rena y Fven 
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though the economic climate improved, it still did not provide for equal 
rights due to corruption Theie was less work for the less privileged Many 
workers worked m the mills but in the 1980s the workers were left cold as 
the managers tried to sell their land There were lock-outs by the manage- 
ment The workers were left helpless Leaders have become selfish They are 
not concerned about the welfare of the people We got freedom but for 
whom' Gandhi was selfless, but politicians today are not like that 

Why is this happening^ Shah Bano was a Muslim woman who was trying 
to claim justice for herself, but she did not achieve it due to the Shariat Mus- 
lim law. That is why we should have the uniform avil code 

[ Cut-outs of the figure ofBlindJustice and a Muslim are shown holding the scales 
of justice On one side there is a figure of Shah Bano, the Muslim divorcee alleg- 
edly victimised by Muslim personal law On the other, a board saying ‘Shanat’ 
The scales tip over to the latter side as the narration proceeds.] 

On the one hand, women got liberation and freedom, encouraged by deve- 
lopmentprojects from the government They hold high status and command 
respect m soaety On the other hand, there is exploitation, dowry deaths, 
murders and sex scandals 

[A hardboard cut-out of a woman gripped in the claws of a large temfymg serpent 
standing in the mandap tableaux is shown in the video and lit up on the stage] 

Even after gaining degrees, youth were left jobless So theyturn to gangsterism 

[A cut-out of a man in a black cap and cloak, one half of whom is holding burning 
degree papers, the other half of whom ts in jeans holding a gun ts lit up both on 
the set and m the video J 

Under V P Singh’s government, there were more educational reservations 
proposed for the Scheduled and Backward Castes m the Mandal Commis- 
sion Some upper-caste students burnt themselves to death in protest 

[A hardboard cut-out of a student wrapped in flames outside of a university gate 
is shown ] 

On 12th March 1993 there were many bomb blasts in Mumbai Everyone 
looked at each other with suspiaon The perpetrators were the enemy of the 
nation 

[Clips of Chhatrapati Shtvajt Station, fisrmerly known as VT (Victoria 
Terminus) Station m Mumbai are followed by dtps fi-om the film, Angar. star- 
ring Nana Patekar, showing a succession of bomb blasts and buildings failing 
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Wotnerl became widowed Children became orphans Who is responsible for 
all this^ Who can forget such incidents^ Questions, questions and more ques 
tions 

But now we feel there can be an answer and solution to all these problems 
That is because of the Shiv Sena 

[A shot of a saffron flag flying atop the Vidhan Bhavan, the State Legislative 
Assembly forum, is shown ] 

There is no reason to feel afraid Nowwe have the Shivshahi They have pro- 
vided food, clothing and shelter, man’s basic requirement to the poor man 
They have dismantled TADA They believe that crime should come to an 
end not the criminal Theyhave provided educational facilities for the poor 
Now only fifty percent of students pay a capitation fee and the rest get into 
university based on merit They want a uniform civil code Everyone should 
have equal rights They have campaigned against the slaughter of the cow 
1 he cow in the Hindu religion contains thirty-three crores of gods resting 
in Its stomach The Catholics and Muslims slaughter them and eat beef 
Cowsheds should be built for cows The unemployed should ail get jobs 
Young people should be able to stand on their own feet 

[ The video returns to the presenter again \ 

These are our many expectations Even the government is expecting some 
thing from you If everyone thinks that the solution will begin from keeping 
myself morally upright, then there will be no crime. There are many leaders 
to guide you Gandhi, Ambedkar, Savarkar fought for our lives They can 
inspire us They lit the torch of freedom With the blessing of Ganapati we 
can try to solve all the problems Ganapati will save our country So many 
young soldiers are dying to protect the nation’s boundaries So with full 
strengdi and willpower, sing this song 

\Archtve footage of soldiers fighting a war are shown The song Naya Zamana 
Ayega (A New Era Will Come) from Manoj Kumar’s movie Naya Dar {New 
Fear) is played\ 

Now the country is in your hands 

There are many more lives to live your life 

But to sacrifice your life for the country, there is only one season 

TADA is an acronym for the Terrorism and Disrupuve Activities Act which 
was put into force in 1984 to deal primarily with the volatile situation m Punjab 
Controversially, the act peimitted the police to intern people fbi up to a year 
wiihour p ope ria' and omvicaon 
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If anyone cries to touch India with their hands, you should brealt their 
hands 

No Ravana should again be able to couch Sita 

Draw a line on the land with your blood. 

Like the Lakshman Rekha so that Ravana cannot enter 

Nobody should be able to touch her. 

You’re Ram You’re Lakshman ’ 

{Finally a young boy from the film walks up to the front and salutes with the 
slogan ‘Jai Hind’ transposed on him The credits jhllow ] 

Reviewing the narrative, the glories of Shivshahi are described as the 
epitome of Maratha masculinity Martial warriors, militant Hinduism 
and the sacrifices of selfless freedom fighters are emphasised as being 
successful in overthrotvmg Mughal and British rule This leads to a 
comparison with the current situation, which is blighted by mass 
unemployment and greedy and corrupt politicians A plea is made for 
a uniform civil code for all communities — that is, concerning family 
laws, marriage, divorce, inheritance and adoption, instead of separate 
ones for minorities such as Muslims and Christians The need to 
extend justice and fair treatment to women is highlighted, and anti- 
national threats are recalled, as represented by the Mumbai bomb 
blasts, which is considered to put all the work of nationalists in the past 
to shame The Sena then offers its own solutions by way of working 
for the establishment of a new Shivshahi, with the provision of food, 
clothing, shelter, and jobs They credit themselves with the removal of 
the unjust law of TADA, the progressive removal of higher-education 
fees, the campaign for a uniform civil code, and movements against 
cow slaughter. Interestingly, the mandap narrative even suggests that 
aggressive tactics are sometimes required to tackle social problems 
with their declarauon that ‘crime should come to an end, not the 
criminal’. Finally, these propositions are offered to Ganapau for his 
blessings This enables a sacralisation of the tableaux and its contents 
Political ambitions seem to be justified by religious sanction, geared 
to serve the majority community of Hindus The flow of events m 
several masala mandap narratives reveals a nation’s glory, a nation in 
peril, and a nation rising phoenix-like from the ashes, all this displaying 
the potential for a journey of affimty between producers and spectatoi s 
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With tableaux narratives of common journeys into Maharashtra’s and 
India’s past, attempts are made to consolidate unity between the spec- 
tators, envision a camaraderie between like-minded people elsewhere 
for future possibilities, and focus anger on idenafiable targets The 
Sena’s name and reputation as protector and just ruler is further 
heralded 

An Art of Stage-craft or State-crafti 

It appears that the art of stage-craft is elided with the art of state-craft 
as Sainik mandal chart their version of the history and character of the 
region/ nation through such pohucally partial mandap displays 
Some of the topics are student-oriented (understandably, as many 
among the disaffected educated youth subscribe to Sena shakha) They 
highlight themes close to people’s lives which rmght enlist further 
support Personal survival is thus equated with the survival of the party 
m the guise of the nation The performative excess of the religious 
festival and mandap narratives, however, diffuse party propositionahty 
such that the lines between a Hindu moral universe, Shivshahi 
precedents, and instrumental politics are further blurred in a theatrical 
idiom. The entertaining aspects of the festive context mediate political 
party mouvations, as well as disseminate the party’s agenda across the 
festival participants In the case of the two mandap tableaux considered 
above, the ‘Other’ need not be explicit. This could be due to the fact 
that, had constitutional restrictions — such as the illegality of using 
religion for sectarian politics — not existed, Sainik co-opuon of the 
festival could have been even more blatant and virulent. Instead, many 
Samik mandal arcumvent these limitations by asserting Maharashtrian 
culture and not firing crmcisms at Muslims direcdy, but addressing 
issues and campaigns which effectively accuse, exclude or victimise 
non-Hindus Issues such as the Shah Bano case and a separate Muslim 
personal law have been a token part of Hmdutva rhetoric since the 
1980s, and have gone a long way to propagate prejudice against Mus- 
lim communities Other issues are selected to implicate Muslims with 
various mjusuces Sainik mandap presentations coalesce with an 
image of the Sena as protectors and just representatives of the nauon’s 

Other Sainik mandap displays present vanations on the above themes See 
KanrKahion {1998 Appendix I-l II) 
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majority (Hindu) mteiests They argue for a uniform civil code, im- 
plicitly critiquing the Congress ‘secular policies of 'pampering 
minority groups, particularly Muslims Diatribes on social iniquities 
crises, and political corruption since independence are an implicit 
critique of Congress ‘secular’ policy since at least the days of Nehru 

The displays imply that Islamic law is undemocratic by pointing 
out us bias against women They argue for the protection of the cow 
criocising those who slaughter them, including Christians and Muslims, 
who are considered ‘alien’ to autochthonous Hindu culture. Further 
more, the Mumbai bomb blasts are shown as another indication of 
‘anti-national’ forces extant in India, a consequence of the alleged 
conspiracies of Pakistan-backed mercenaries and the underwoild — 
perceived as Muslims — operating from Dubai Finally, there is the 
general suspicion of Muslim communities over whether their tiue 
loyalties he with the Indian nation or with Pakistan 

Such views provide the justification of militant ‘strongman’ strategics 
for avenging the constructed wrongs of history, society and politics, 
and furthering the interests of a Hindu majority population The 
boundaries of the nation and its people are furthei ciystallised by 
defimng theenemies, both ‘alien’ and internal So, while an inclusiveness 
IS generated by activities that enable a simultai|ieity of experience its 
boundaries are given extra definition when technologies of ‘Othermg’ 
are employed m theatrical ways Nauonalism acquires even greater 
force when a demonic ‘Other’ is constructed as a threat, which in turn 
can become a strong bond filling up internal cleavages, such as those 
based on caste, to varying degrees of success (Chakravarty 1994. 113) 

A series of assumptions and myths has turned into commonsense 
in this milieu of ‘communal consensus’ m a large sector of the Hindu 
populace (Sarkar 1 993 164) New events are invariably dressed up m 
the pattern of old verities based on prejudices rife in Hmdutva politics 
Based on historical and contemporary p ractices of hegemonic antago- 
nisms, Chakravarty notes the naturalisation of anti-Musiim prejudice 
across the Hindu populace 

boss ofHiiidu identity and the need to protect Hindu dh£t7ifut2xc interwoven 
with talk about the diseased cancerous corrupt nation which can only be pi o- 
tected by a revival of Hindu forced to exorcise the cancer Consequently 
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not ons ol Hindu 'lOihtrd., Hindu ‘hurt’ and appeasement of Muslims 
anti-nationai Muslims cheering Pakistani victories in cricket matches, and 
the unabated ‘breeding’ by Muslims have become common-sense (1994 
111 - 12 ) 

Once arcicuiated as commonsense, little is needed to raise the com- 
munalist bugbear in the public milieu Even if not directly expressed 
commonsensical communalism’ can still be brought mto discursive 
play It is this aspect which procedural legality, hung up on its store 
house of mandatory evidence, has great difficulty in demonstrating 
unless violence and destruction become a tangfble outcome 

The presentation of the information m festival spectacles need not 
demonstrate total consistency Any variety of images and narratives 
can be used to make a point Simple vet eclectic images are ) uxraposed 
with one another to create emotional connections Mamchaean polar- 
ities, generally between H.ndu and Muslim, are implicit, if not ex- 
plicit Authoritative narration and strong language with emotional 
associations is common Anti-intellectual tendenaes are apparent 
both in narrative and Shiv Sena aaivities {Heuze 1992 2194) Tent- 
ativeness and uncertainty are not permitted in such narratives (Pandey 
1994b 1525) Slogans about Maharashtraor India, and theirsacralisa- 
tion by invoking verses to Ganapati, are used time and time again 
Song adds to the mnemonic function of simple narration The whole, 
alongside people’s visits to other similarly structured mandaps, leads 
to a cumulative effect in their audience reception 

Ganapati is invariably invoked as a moral arbiter, implying veraaty 
and approval of the narrative’s content, as well as a means with which 
to address the desires of the devoted It is almost a literal rendering of 
the ^deus ex machina of the happy end’ that characterises the melo- 
dramatic form (Douglas Sirk, cited in Thomas 1995 181) The god 
conveys hope, iS the beneficent helper and saviour, and is presented as 
a guarantor of justice for the problems of the nation and its people 
With the performative mandap narrative, Ganapati’s status is re- 
confirmed ifnor heightened in theassertion ofhis continued relevance 
for the modern world Sanskrit verses embroidered on to the vernacular 
narrative in mandap display appear to ‘lift’ the speech about mundane 
matters and aspirations to divine realms Both with the opening and 
the closing of the mini-shows, we have a semblance of the descent of 
the div ne an 1 ascens on of he mu da F rs godly presence is 
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brought down to the earth Then people’s prayers are lifted up to the 

divine 

The phenomenon of divinity in the world also bears parallels with 
the invocation of Ram by Hindutva forces Pandey notes how histones 
of Ayodhya, said to begin in the ‘a^ of Ram’, are ‘marked by an 
easy intervention of the divine — or to put it m other terms, a 
realisation of the ineffable that lies behind the illusion of this fleeting 
world’ (1994b 1526) The intervention of the divine m the mandap 
tableaux effecuvely draws the mo re mundane and sometimes disturbing 
features of the narrative back into the moral universe, paved out by the 
public celebrauon of a Hindu religious festival It also seems to 
l^itimate rajnamk intenuonalities by dispersing these elsewhere, 
thereby providing a vivid example of ‘targeted non-intention’ in 
performance 

It IS cLear that the artful mampulatipja of emblems to do with com- 
munity and religion lead to the party’s offering of ‘a milieu of moral 
and psychological comfort’ (Heuze 1992 2193) to the spectator 
Despite this reductive analysis, it is important to recognise the mutu- 
ality of political intention and metaphorical associations As Gayaai 
Spivak comments ‘The literal and the figurative (form, images, 
metaphors, rhetoric) depend on each other even as they interrupt each 
other. They can be defined apart but they make each other operate’ 
( 1 994* 1 36) Even though I have analysed the figurative in terms of the 
literal, it is, in the end, their symbiosis that lends efficacy to the 
displays 


Variant Versionings of the Nation 

The prevalence of Hindutva narratives throughout the festival also 
unleashes its contestauons and contradictions The Tanaji Krida 
SGM, for instance, exemplifies more ‘liberal secular’ variations of 
nationalism of the Congressite Hindu-Mussalman bhai-bhai kind 
(Hindu-Muslim brotherhood) It is a fairly recent mandal, established 
in 1979 by a community of migrants from the Uttar Pradesh area, 
many of whom are small factory owners or workers or taxi drivers 
There is also a substantial Muslim community which works in the taxi 

This IS actually a re-enactment for, as I have shown in Chapter 4, Ganapati 
was welcomed to earth in the rue of pranpratlshtha on the first day of the festival 
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trade and lives in this north-east suburb ol fCuf la A couple of tliem are 
acuve members of the mandal. While there was no Congress politician 
who patronised the mandal, Congress sympathies and critiques of 
Sena agitation were expressed by its main mandal members 

The exterior of their pandal in 1996 had been decorated m a cave- 
like manner, with cut-outs of nationalist heroes such as Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, Jawaharlal Nehru, and Subhas Chandra Bose looking out 
from a plateau Behind them was hung the Indian flag and the message 
‘Loyalty to the nation has brought about independence’, and 
underneath ‘Howmanydaysofmdependencehaveactuailyarrived 
In fiont of this was a cactus-Iike plant with the words Improper 
behaviour’ {anachai)^ and a young man in front Next to him was a 
piece of black rock with the words, ‘national apathy’ deshabaddal-achi 
Anasthd) The dark colour as well as the idea chat coal is fuel waitmg 
to be ht IS connoted with siothfulness and apathy 

Inside the panda! was a large model of a broken pair of glasses (re- 
miniscent of the ones belonging to Mahatma Gandhi) with the words, 
‘Hey Ram’’ [these bang Mahatma Gandhi’s dying words (Illustr 
6 4).] This dream was not realised Look at the torches signifying 
love for India next to you ’ Next to this was a board with five flame 
torches, and newspaper clippings pasted on to the flames The articles 
cited feats of pride, highlighting the achievements alongside the 
sacrifices of Indian cmzens such as ‘Vishvanach Anand [the renowned 
chess player] humble as a world champion’ , ‘Vegetable vendor woman 
gave Rs 10 lakh to chanty’; ‘Creating petrol from water — a miracle by 
an Indian youth’, ‘The extraordinary progress of Indian aeronauts' 
Successful flight of an aeroplane without a pilot'’ 

In a nearby corner was a board with the expression, ‘Go dim in 
darkness or make yourself bright in brightness’ Around this, in white 
strips radiating outwards, were notes on qualities that one should 
cultivate to create ahealthy society, awareness of tradition {paramparecht 
jamvd), election voting (jTZisraiizre), social awareness {samajika bhavand), 
attention to progress {pragatichsdhyand), pride in the nauon {deshacht 
shan), dissemination of knowledge (ywydwdfliafla), self-respect {svabht- 
man), and respect foi history {ttthasacha sammand) Next to this was 

The cactus-plant is actually a bandhagule, a parasitical plant, which is used 
m the mandap narrative as a metaphor for the spread of bad conduct 
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a figure of a peacock whose tail feathers depicted nationalistic ideals, 
such as equality and brotherhood {samta bandhutdi, heroism {virai), 
the prevalence of truth {satyameva ]ayati\ and unity {_ektd) 

Opposite these decorations was placed the mandap display proper 
A standing Ganapati was flanked by national heroes on ascending 
steps on both sides, including the late Congress leader Indira Gandhi, 
India’s first female police officer Kiran Bedi, the internationally suc- 
cessful tennis player Leander Paes, as well as Mahatma Gandhi, Bal 
GangadharTilak, V D Sava^kar,and^<^«^Jnyaneshvara(Iilustr 6 5) 
In front of this ensemble, on the side of the stage, were thcrmocol 
structures of the Gateway of India m Mumbai and India Gate in New 
Delhi Once the audio narration began, a mechanised belt moved 
from the Delhi Gate to the Gateway of India, with trolleys depicting 
various models of the Taj Mahal, soldiers, the solar system, and a map 
of India, almost as ifa procession was passing by With the audio-taped 
narration, the set was animated 

Brothers and sisters of India, ‘ Vande Mataram’ — ^this five syllable greeting 
has Ignited the flame of patriotism m the minds of the people of India People 
saw the sunrise of independence rise above the mountain ranges of difficulties 
that were established bjf foreigners But nowadays, the parasitic growth of 
self-interest and improper behaviour {swarthachi va. anacharacht ban^agul^) 
IS trying to darken this sun [of independence] And to proudly say ‘I am an 
Indian’ now, comes nowhere near reaching these ideals Does the coal of 
apathy {anasthecha koiasha^ always remain black'' Consider this with a 
patriotic sentiment — 

Song ‘The best of all lands is my India ’ 

The land which established the ideal of co-religious existence and humil 
ity through religion and culture, this is oux country, India Thereby, I am 
proud of being an Indian 

Our mighty Indian Defence Forces protect us by srabng their own lives 
in order to save our own They make us fearless Salute these young men three 
times. 

I respect those Indians who with their ingenuity and aesthetic touch even 
animated stones {pattharanaht bolake kele — literally made stones speak) and 
thereby give us an admirable history For each and every step that has been 
made and impressed in modern saentific progress, I bow my head 

‘I am bold enough to make such splendid worship to the country’ this 
fertile and ponentous country i^asamjalam-suphaLtm, literally full of fruit and 
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water) in contemporary India is in the grip of improper behaviour and 
selfishness Nonetheless, our brilliant actions and self-confidence have lit 
lorches and there have been those who have dedicated their lives to the 
nation — the martyr Captain Gore, the late Indira Gandhi, the late J R D 
1 ata, r N Seshan, Lata Mangeshkar, Kiran Bedi, Leander Paes, Ragar Pillai 
ind these institutions which serve society These great individuals, despite 
untoward circumstances, proceed with the splendour of a torch procession 
{tejachya masaUnchya yatra mghalyi^ 

In the light of this magnificent torch procession, let us enlighten ourselves 
With torch in hand, let us also live and enliven [jaguya, jagiya} the fact that 
we are Indians with genuine pride in our country 

Song ‘Let India be the ocean of strength Let it be prominent in the 
universe ’ 

It IS notable that this mandap tableau demonstrates a partisan 
Congress spirit, made explicit with die inclusion of Indira Gandhi as 
a national hero, the appraisal of India as a land of co-religious exist- 
ence, and the achievements of the nation’s heroes which continue to 
inspire people However, as I have noted above, figures considered as 
heroes in the nation’s history, particularly under colonial oppression, 
are adopted by all contemporary mandal, whatever their political 
all^iances This is evident for the use of V.D. Sarvarkar m the Tanaji 
Krida mandal Thus, we cannot always assume a linearity between 
individual icon and political affiliation Rather the composite picture 
needs to be taken on board, along with a considerauon of the pro- 
ductive intentions of the mandal This mandal aimed to represent a 
liberal message of ‘co-religious existence’ within the strictures of a 
Ganapati festival geared for Hindus It is the national identity of 
‘Indian’ that is prioritised rather than specific religious ideals Limited 
efforts are made to include the figure of the M uslim as a part of secular 
India, rather than demonise him as an outsider in the national cons- 
tituency. Continuity is stressed between past heroes and today’s 
heroes, rather than discrepancy — ^which tended to be the case with 
Sainik mandal at the time National monuments and figures are cited 
to outline the cartographic and human character of the ideal nation 
The nation of India is prioritised over the locality or region The 
display also seems to be based less on issue-related politics of the times 
more as a paean to the nanon and its people 
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Whereas with the Shiv Sainik mandal the Muslim is explicitly or 
implicitly singled out as ‘traitor’, with the Congressire mandal he is 
included as a national citizen, bur this is to sometimes sceptical re- 
ception, for the vehicle of a Hindu festival is used to promulgate this 
message The apparently inclusive message of the mandap narrative is 
consonant with the limited influence of the Sena m the area of the 
Tanaji Krida SGM in Mumbai, along with the stress on brotherhood 
between recent migrants from Uttar Pradesh, resident m the area 
Their regional assoaations with Uttar Pradesh, as opposed to what 
they see as a pro-Maharashtrian Shiv Sena, appear to be the stronger 
means of fraternal bonding. 

With these variant inflections on nationalist themes, political- 
party-endorsed strategies of nationalism are made apparent — some 
of which show overlap, particularly with regard to their views on 
Hinduism and the naaon, other viewpoints areantagonisuc, parucularly 
withregardto thetreatmentofminoritycommumties The festival has 
become a meeting ground of differences, despite the fact that the 
pohucal usage of religion is a contentious issue among Nehruvian 
rationalists. The Tanaji Krida mandap narrative provides a ‘softer’ 
versioning of more a^ressivcly exclusivist mandap tableaux The 
mandal provides litde by way of critique of the native aspects and 
assumptions of Hindu chauvinism m its representations, though its 
members consider themselv« as oppositional to the Shiv Sena ‘Libe- 
ral secular’ narratives can thus be shown to complement Hindutva 
messages. As Niranjana lias argued, thespaces of nation and secularism 
have been premised on ideas akin to Hindutva (1994 79). However, 
we cannot simply override the oppositional relationship to Hindutva 
rhetoric that critics retain in praxis 

Spectacles and Spectators 

The complex between intentional] ty, representation and reception 
needs further investigation As religious subject matter itself has be- 
come an aspect of highly charged political arenas in modern-day India, 
It IS not always the case that Sainik mandal create explicitly political 
scenes of the type described above. They might instead concentrate on 
dharmik scenes m a bid to glorify Hindu religious themes Since the 
Sena s rise to state power in 1 99 5, some Sainik mandal have rend pH to 
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favour religious themes for their tableaux over and against soc o- 
political themes, as with tableaux that point out the corruption rife 
among Congress politicians As Gtmar-Loksatta Ganeshotsava com 
petition judges pointed out, if one were to compare the Spring Mills 
Compound SGM display of 1995 juxtaposing Bal Thackerav s 
governmentwithShivaji’sdarbar, and theirdisplayof 1996 concerning 
a grand replica of the Sai Baba Mandir in Shirdi, some interesting Sena 
sfategies are made apparent With their substantial financial resources, 
an extravagant reconstruction of the mandir was created in 1996 to 
impress visitors, yet this time with no apparendy political message 
However, if we consider chat the BJP-Sena alliance had been in state 
power for nearly eighteen months by then, and the fact that charges of 
corruption had been levelled at Sena politicians — including the 
alleged involvement of Bal Thackeray’s nephew, Raj Thackeray, wirh 
the murder of Ramesh Kini — to present topical scenarios was to raise 
several awkward questions ^’Despite their street bases and municipal 
posts, the Sena had fully entered the state parliament They were not 
just representatives of grassroots organised interests, but constrained 
from being immediate and effective ‘talisman of the people’ within the 
confines of government — a place of potential power but also a mud 
bath of political corrupuon and greed The Sena had to alight off the 
ethical bandwagon of anti-corruption drives Apart from their accptance 
among diehard Sainiks, the acceptance of narratives glorifying the 
general party’s deeds had been considerably diminished To present 
monuments of India’s historical and religious heritage seemed to 
divert attention away from the world of offiaal politics to which the 
Sena had also become partial With the deployment of religious 
spectacles, attempts were made to sanctify their image in public 
However, not all religious subject matter is necessarily political in 
intention. Many ‘theme’ Ganeshotsava mandap focus on topical 
issues that might provide a commentary on poll tics A festival organiser 

Outlook 25-9-1996 

Only Bal Thackeray stayed out of the way of the fire from Sena supporters 
As someone with no formal political position, rhe death of his wife and son added 
to the carefully constructed image of the charismatic yet mendicant anti 
pohtician As he claims ‘I liveonly forwiySainiks T/iigiare the highest authority 
for me’ (cited In Purandare 1999 448, author’s emphasis) 
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in Laibaug commented This however does not mean to say that the 
organisers themselves are politically committed ’ Another example 
was that of a mandal m DombivU, north-west Mumbai, which had 
displayed a scene of a temple, a mosque and a church, with members 
of all these communities praying together It was designed by a young 
man who had no ostensible political ambitions, in order to uphold tlie 
principle of national integration The motivating factor here was to 
meet with the approval of competition judges (see Chapter 5) There- 
fore, there existed a discrepancy between an avowedly political scene 
with a depohticised verbal explanation or mtenaon 

There is a criss-cross of relations between the intention and recep- 
tion of imagery, which I now attempt to delineate. S imply for heuristic 
reasons, I temporarily consider religion as faith pertaining to the 
divine (dharmik), and poliucs as instrumental proposirionality per- 
taming to the mundane (rajnaitik) This enables me to clarify situauonal 
relationships between the two Thereby relations between organisers 
and mandap representations can be either of the following 

(i) discrepancies between non-pohtical motivations and political 
or nationalist representation (perhaps geared for competition 
requirements) 

(ii) reflections of the political interests and ambitions of orgamseis 
in the mandap scene, and 

(ill) discrepancies between political strategies and non-political 
scenes, as demonstrated by displays of religious subjects 
However, if there is a dharmik tableaux fostered by Hindu 
chauvinist groups, political implications or ‘targeted non- 
intention’ can be feasibly surmised But this is not to say that 
all dharmik scenes have political implications This can only 
be concluded m circumstances where the producers demons- 
trate political affiliations, and in circumstances where religion 
IS a highly charged political issue 

This tripartite model also holds for interpretauons of tableaux by 
visitors — that is, cases where there is. 

(i) litde empathy by spectators for the tableau in that an overtly 
political scene is treated indifferently, critiqued or contested — 
therefore there isadiscrepancy between intentionand reception 
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(i i) overtly political scenes are empathised with, such that intention 
and reception conpin, and 

(in) non-political scenes, as with those based on dharmik or hist- 
orical themes, might be taken m a politicised sense, in which 
case there lies a possible discrepancy between intention and 
reception 

These models are a simplification of a cobweb of relations between 
the organisers’ and visitors’ views (too numerous to fully represent 
here), the entanglement of religion and politics, the ambiguity of 
mtentionaltty and expression, and rypes of mandap displays in con- 
temporary Maharashtra. N onetheless, they serve to highli^t discernible 
contradicuons and complexities within hegemonising strategies to 
monopolise festival praxis and mandap interpretations Political con- 
testation between several parties (and even within individual parties) , 
and non-acceptance of the likes of GLG competition judges, curtails 
tactics and the attempt to dominate the public field. Campaigns to 
revive liberal secular understandings and respect for plurality as per the 
Indian consutution have been further unleashed by the rise of Hindutva 
forces (Engineer 1995), such thar religio-politics has become a highly 
invigorating and contested terrain in contemporary India Claims to 
re-presentihs. nation are equally turbulent But one place where these 
gladiators come to a temporary truce is at the altar of the nation The 
nation was, as we saw at the beginning of this chapter, brought to pro- 
minence with the considered sanctity’ of the national military and 
armaments Such views were given much thrust at the time of the 
nuclear tests from 1998 and the accompanying rivalries with Pakistan, 
where the nuclear icon became a force to be reckoned with in more 
ways than one 


Nuclear Reactions 


'If we desire to safeguard the independence of Bharat, we should 
be militarily strong Those nations, which are armed with atom and 
hydrogen bombs, are called big nations Today the [Indian] 
nation is run by pen alone It must be run by the sword in the mam 
So my message to you, young men, is that Make the army and the 
navy and the airforce up to date If the other nations prepare hydro- 
gen bombs, you invent oxy^n bombs. Thereby you will make 
Bharat a strong and prosperous nation, and you will be able to live 
With self-respect’ (V D Savarkar, cited in Keer 1988 499) 

There is a tremendous sense of euphoria, of achievement Of com- 
petence Of David against the Goliaths Every — almost every — 
Indian stands proud at being nuclear, of becoming Goliaths Our 
tryst with destiny is complete Everyone feels nationalistic It 
could be a hockey match A Tendulkar century A not or a nuclear 
blast Our scientific Tendulkars have struck efFordessly five 
times in a row The crowd is berserk with joy Yet there is sadness 
when everything is a spectacle A match A not A blast When diere 
IS little difference between these events People forget that the worst 
kind of consumerism is the unquestioning consumption of science’ 
(Visvanathan 1998) 



In May 1998 India and Pakistan carried out several nuclear 
tests in an almost obsessive game of one-upmanship After the 
Cold War, wheie adeiicate balance of non-proliferating stale- 
mate had been achieved, the tests in South Asia were to raise again the 
ominous image of the ‘mushroom cloud’ of earlier decades. But the 
perspeaives from the Indian and Pakistani states wereshghtly different 
T o them, nuclear strength consummated their science and technology 
efforts and could he s phoned nro proclamat ons of na onal m ght 
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India, under a BJP-led coalition government, tested the weapons first, 
on the 1 ith and 13th Pakistan and China were being warned, ic ap- 
peared The explosions were also a response to domestic factors such 
as enlisting popular support for an uncertain coahtion ' Age-old 
rivalries between India and Pakistan provoked the latter to conduct 
tests in a tit-for-tat exercise which was equally a campaign stunt for 
Nawaz Sharif s flagging government, an effort at recruiting the sup- 
port of the populace 

Whereas ambiguity, if not secrecy, was the order of the day before 
this time, a new and unmitigated visibility of their nuclear capability 
has emerged in both rival countries ^ Formerly, both governments had 
sworn to theconceptof'recesseddeterrence’ vis-a-vis nuclear weapons 
Now both have switched to ‘overt deterrence’ (Deshingkar 1998 
1 298) ^ This IS not to say that scientific progress is totally transparent 
now, but rather that nuclear weapons have walked on to the South 
Asian stage of conflict drama '‘‘Bombs in the basement’ (V anaik 1995 
94) have surfaced with a vengeance As Shiv Visvanathan argues, the 
tests were less to do with experiments than with grand displays of 
affirmation that bred off the general consumptive force associated 

'• Vanaik notes that m the 1960s and 1970s the ‘Chinese threat’ was paramounc 
The Sino-Indian conflict in 1 962 had propelled a revaJuauon ofthe role of nuclear 
weapons in secunng national interests. However, as reluctantly admitted by 
Indian authorities, it is clear that China hi exceeds India’s nuclea.r capacity Ins- 
tead the ‘Pakistan threat has grown incrementally since the 1970s, fuelled by the 
paranoia of a stronger US-China-Pakistan axis (1995 81'-2) See also Vanaik 
(1997: 2236) and Bidwai and Vanaik (1999 230-3) for a critical assessment of 
the possibility of strategic threats posed by Chma 

^ There has been a lot of speculation about India’s and Pakistan’s nuclear 
capacity The nuclear tace between Pakistan and India gained momentum after 
1 974, when Indira Gandhi endorsed India’s first nuclear tests at Pokhian It has 
been known that Pakistan has had a nuclear weapons capaetty since 1981 See 
Weisman and Krosney (198 1) for mote on Pakistan’s nuclear preparations 

^ On the pliable category of ‘deterrence’, see Vanaik (1995 69-75). 

^ Even though former secrets ate made public, there remains a cloud of censured 
information around the newly provided information (Abraham 1997 2137) 
Aside from national security concerns, the hesitation on public transparency 
around the Atomic Energy Commission ‘points to a deep ambivalence about the 
ability of atomic energy to deliver the ideological [that is, indigenously made] 
goods, let alone the strictly techmco-economic’ (Abraham 1997 2144) 
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with the commodity-spectacle (Debord 1973; Fnedberg 1993) it is 
increasingly the case that with the incremental hold of image and 
image-management m politics, being seen to be doing, holding testing 
rf«(:^(ij!!rr/)Z:^iK|-areseducnveconsiderationsinaworldofhypercircidated 
images (Edelman 1988), as is the scientific knowledge that the tests 
afford With slight modifications, it is another vindication of Michel 
Foucault’s (1970) argument about the origins of modernity lying m 
the nexus of knowledge, visibility and power In India, this increased 
pagcancry^of nuclear ammuniuon is exemplified by National Republic 
Day parades of Agni ballistic missile warheads, and similar images in 
the public culture at large The Ganapati utsava is no exception ^ 

Such measured yet tantalising exposure of nuclear icons contributes 
to creating sanctity for the object A certain degree of ‘unmasking’ in 
a ‘drama of revelaaon’ reveals a ‘public secret’ — something that is gen- 
erally known but cannot be articulated (Taussig 1999: 5 1 ) Ambiguity 
becomesaccentuated as an unmitigated affirmation of nudearweapons 
capacity The nuclear ambiguity at issue had earlier differed for the 
rival countries Starting with the 1950s, India developed a ‘dual char- 
acter’ where its nuclear programme was on the surface ‘civilian’ but 
could easily be developed forweapons capabilities Pakistan, appearing 
to have entered the nuclear field at a later time in the mid-1960s, 
demonstrated a dualism that centred on developing a clandestine 
nuclear weapons capabihty but also advocating proposals for regional 
denuclearisauon (Vanaik 1995 78-81) With the competitive tests of 
1998, the nation as an unreserved nuclear power was declared, but, 
due to the hegemony of nuclear security and risks of information leaks 
to those considered enemies and detractors, the extent of nuclear 
power continues to be shrouded in secrecy 

The fragmentary and uncertain nature of the nuclear capacity and 
capabilities led to a diversity of views, not just in subsequent years as 
the novelty value of nuclear tests wore off, but also m the same year as 
the tests The picture presented in the media and the literature, on the 
one hand, is one of a passivity whereby people are seen to uncritically 
acceptstate decisions — the unquestioning consumption ofscience’ as 
Visvanathan puts it On the other hand it is a picture of activism, 

^ Agni is a nuclear capable missile with a 2500 kms range It was first launched 
inMaj 1989 
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where critics present themselves as acting in the best interests of the 
people and attempt to mobilise them to act against state decisions (Rov 
1998) ‘’These antithetical scenarios, however, are two sides of the 
same coin. It is deemed that only leadership from elsewhere can raise 
mass consciousness towards critical engagement and protest. While it 
IS indisputable that hegemonies have a formidable impact on people’s 
minds, a more nuanced enquiry is required into how individuals uti- 
lise the discourses of state bodies and political representatives. Instead 
of leaving the debate at die level of international and national policy, 

I concentrate on how such global forces have been refiacted in more 
local arenas By ‘local’, I take heed of Arjun Appadurai’s notion of 
locality as ‘a complex phenomenological quality, constituted by a 
series of links between the sense of social immediacy, the technologies 
of interactivity, and the relativity of contexts’ (1995 204) That is, 
local is not to be seen as a static entity, but one that is always relational 
and contextual This I do below witfi a consideration of mandap table- 
aux which incorporate nuclear icons and debates into their present- 
ations. They were constructed three months after the tests for the 
festw-al of that year, in various localities in Mumbai ^ 

So far, we have considered how nationalism is (re-)produced and 
contested throughout the festival The nuclear subject highlights the 
theme that nauon-oriented statements are not just those that looked 
inwards towards the history and character of the nation, but outwards 

^ The rest of the literature on India’s nuclear programmes concentrates on 
international relations, national policy, science and economics (e g Thomas and 
Gupta 2000). A focus on perceptions of the public is rare, unless one draws 
attention to the numerous public opinion polls after the Pokhran II tests Bidwai 
and Vanaik briefly note ‘In reality, such currents of strongly pro-Bomb opinion, 
while telegenic, only represented a small, urban, vocal minority in India. Opinion 
even within the urban majority was sharply divided Many tentatively supported 
the tests, without enthusiastically welcommg them, because they saw them as acts 
of defiance against thenuclear hegemony oftheP-5,notbccausetheybelieved that 
nuclear weapons arc necessary for India’s security or have enhanced her prestige 
(1999 270) 

^ Although there has been a repeat scenario of the nuclear tests in April 1999. 
I concentrate on the aesthetics of nuclear power in Indian public culture shortly 
afrerthe 1998 tests The ev'cr-changing tides ofintcniational and national political 
currents since the 1998 tests are beyond the scope of this chapter 
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as well, in terms ofworthy presentations of Indian cultuie to the world 
The international premises and attention to India’s nuclear affirmation 
further highlights the evterioiity of nationalist dynamics Anthony 
Giddens argues* ‘The nation-state system has long participated in that 
reflexivity characteristic of modernity as a whole’ (1990 72) The 
nuclear subject clearly highlights the national imaginary as defined by 
a senes of ‘inter-nations As Jonathan R^e reminds us, ‘A group is not 
only self-conscious it must also be aware of at least one other 
group, and of itself as existing in tension and hostility with it’ (1992 
4) N owadays the politics of mternauonality is expressed more through 
media representations, surveillance satellites, international treaties 
and the ‘hidden hand’ of global capitalism, rather than the existence 
of colonial rule — as was so in the context of the emergence of national- 
ism in South Asia As nuclear weapons are arguably the currency of 
international power, the tests signalled India and Pabstan’s attempts 
at a new global positioning The five major nuclear weapon stares 
(NWSs or P-5) — USA, Britain, France, Russia and China — ^were 
given the message that other countries sought admission into their 
already controversial nuclear dub ® 

How are international opinions and national strategies refracted in 
specific localities’ How do these views manifest themselves through 
performative spectacles’ These are our main lines of enquiry below. 


Bombs and the Nation 

Overwhelmingly, in contemporary India, nuclear bombs represent 
the acme of technological knowledge and strong statehood They have 
become a question of national dignity in relation with other nations 
As far as festival displays go, bombs for the nation were rarely shown 
causing destruction Instead, they were represented as sturdy pillars of 
the nanon as part of national military armament. After incidents such 
as the 1993 bomb blasts inMumbai, repiesentationsofthose considered 

® Ac the time of writing, India is one of three ‘hold-out’ counmes to the Non- 
Proliferation Treat}' which recognizes five nuclear weapon counmes The other 
two ‘hold-oiits’ aie Pakistan and Israel Brazil and Argentina, among other coun- 
tries, have officially renounced their desire to produce nuclear weapons due to the 
fact that they aie no longer deemed necessary for their security 
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teiro rises and. gangsters who had scarred the face of India with blasts 
or surreptitious stockpiling of weapons, attained widespread currenc) ® 
Conversely, the national arsenal, for which the nuclear missile icon 
now reigns supreme, is seen as ‘clean’ teclmologv', only rarely shown 
ip use or causing damage slender and tali missiles aie seen to represent 
technological as opposed to destructive prowess '^The state’s neutral- 
ization of the damaging possibilities of bombs — both in terms of 
economic expenditure, and mortal and environmental considerations— 
IS attained by emphasising India’s management of modernity, by the 
celebration of techno-scientific prowess as being in the national inte- 
rest Nuclear power has acquired ethical legitimacy and become part 
of another regime of truth that, despite its contestation by interest 
groups, continues to hold a powerful grip on the social imaginary 
Nucleai bombs do not represent individual opportunism, they enable 
an equation between personal survival and the survival of the nation 
They are deemed ‘selfless bombs’, to be celebrated with confidence m 
the public eye. They are not the bombs that lurkm underground dens, 
liable to be operated via ‘remote-control’ by suspicious characters 
(Kaur 1 998) They have acquired apparent transparency as the people’s 
bomb With this rhetoric the Indian government retains the right to 
keep certain programmes secret in the interests of ‘national secur- 
ity’, supposedly against those who have no regard for the safety of the 
Indian populace The possession of nuclear weapons gives them 
further bargaining chips m the international representation of the 
nation’s case 

Whereas Nehru’s Congress was more hesitant about nuclear weap- 
ons, the BJP, in its earher incarnation as the Jana Sangh, had wanted 
India to be a nuclear weapons power since 1951 (Bidwai and Vanaik 
1999 94) The fact that the BJP vras in parliamentary control in 1998 
IS not incidental to the fact that the tests went ahead The increase in 
visibility of nuclear weapons in 1 998 is consonant with, although not 

^ See, for instance, the fourth scene and accompanying narrative created by 
Akhil Shivdi SGM m Chapter 5 

My use of ‘clean here is very distinct from that of ‘clean’ warfare used by 
Baud riUard (1995), who argues that media saturation audits effects ofhyperreality 
make it difficult to distinguish between the actuality and representations of the 
1991 Gulf war 
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completely determined by, the rise of a politicised visual culture with 
Its masculinist overtones, particularly associated with Hindu nationalist 
parties 

It IS hardly surprising that the discourse justifying nuclear weapons, pro- 
duction and deployment should also be deeply sexist and macho in the most 
blatant and obvious ways from the loaded, sexual symbolism of ‘penetra- 
tion’ of enemy spaces to the ‘mating’ or coupling of warheads with missiles 
and other delivery vehicles to the depiction of the nuclear-tipped missile as 
a phallic symbol of national potency, power and virility (Bidwai and Vanaik 
1999 2) 

Nuclear visibility further consolidates the Hindutva project, where 
technology is likened to toughness Yet the nuclear debate has its 
supporters across the political spectrum Indeed, the popular appeal of 
nuclear programmes among most political parties might be described 
as ‘an orgy of agreement Every political group wants to be impli- 
cated, get a hck of the nuclear ice-cream’ {Visvanathan 1998) It was 
under Indira Gandhi’s Congress regime that the first nuclear tests were 
conducted in Pokhran in 1974 (Vanaik 1995 145) Recent reports 
haveshown chatsuccessive prime ministers oflndia, with the exception 
of Morarji Desai (1 977-80) supported the Indian weapons programme 
(Deshingkar 1998 1298) 

Debate between pro- and ann-nuclear weapons has been vehement 
since the i 998 nuclear tests in India. As elsewhere, ana-nuclear oppo- 
nents point to the human and ecological disasters, the vast expenditure 
which could be used for water, food, housing, and welfare for the poor, 
and India’s entry into an unequal nuclear world within what effectively 
comprises the US nuclear emporium Pro-nucleariscs point to the 
threat posed by the two neighbouring countries, particularly Pakistan 
over the conflict m Kashmir and China due to border skirmishes in 
1962 Hindu chauvinists allude to the need to protect India. In this 
view nuclear weapons can act as deterrents. This argument goes that 
for centuries the subconanenr has either been threatened or invaded 

^ ' Desai might have opposed 'peaceful nuclear explosions’ , but his Janata gov- 
ernment contmued the earlier practice of nor foreclosing the weapons option 
(Vanaik 1995 83) 

Oudook, 11-9-1998 
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bv toieigners Nuclear missiles rmght be conceived as silent weapons 
or sleeping leviathans, and nuclear strength equated with a louder 
voice in global affairs Pointing out the hypocrisy and bias inherent 
in such treaties as the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) and 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) only vindicates India’s'right to 
go nuclear, they claim {Deshingkar 1998 1297) Such viewpoints 
have received sanction by the Indian state and fuelled a sense of righte- 
ousness over the development of the nuclear arms programme 

Gods, Bombs and the Social Imaginary 

How do such discourses percolate within the wider populace? Bidwai 
and Vanaik locate the insidious power of nuclear weapons m relation 
to their simultaneous sacralisation and gradual normalisation (1999 
1-2) where '[t] he transcendental is connected to the everyday and the 
ordinary’ (1999 4) While sacralisation and noi maiisation encapsulate 
tire more general processes, for a more detailed analysis on nuclear 
issues and public opinion at least five intersecting discursive elements 
may be idenufied These are embedded m Ganapau festival mandap 
displays and m other aspects of the public field In the process, 
dynamics of science, modernity, ethics and nationalism quite specific 
to the nuclear debate are highlighted, as old ‘truths’ are resurrected and 
new verities created 

The first and most conspicuous discursive element is the intricate 
entanglement of nuclear power and a religious ethos Modern techno- 
logy IS sanctified by recourse to religious discourse, such that it takes 
on a fetishistic quality Fetish might be invoked both m terms of rhe 
mystical’ aura defined by the commodity spectacle and the ritualistic 
icon the ‘hyper-modern’ meets the ‘hyper-traditional’ (Abraham 
1998 10) The fact that these displays are offered for sanctification by 
Ganapati is further testament to the need to marry new technology 
with Hindu religious values Occasionally, nuclear weapons are dis- 
cussed in light of well-known religious stones from the Mahabharata 
for example, or gods are shown giving their blessings {ashirvad den^ 

*^This (s in contrast to the nation-state view after the 1974 nuclear tests at 
Pokhran, when Indira Gandhi caved into inteinational pressure to withhold a 
nuclear development programme 
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tonucleai oowei for the national welfare At the time of the 1998 tests, 
when shock waves from the nuclear blasts lifted a mound of eai th the 
size of a football field by several metres, one of the scientists is i ecorded 
as saying, ‘I can now believe stones of Lord Krishna lifting a hill ’’’ 
Such narrative strategies enable the updating of an old talc, as well as 
impart a moral message to modern innovations While mdigeneuy is 
upheld, modernity and morality become intricately entwined I lef'cr 
to this phenomenon as the sanctification discourse m my discussions 
on festival displays below 

Linked to the above, the second discourse is the Gandhian idea! for 
peace or satyagiaha (trutli-forceor the theory of moral action) Ahimsa 
(non-violence) is an integral feature of Gandhian notions ofsatyagraha. ' ^ 
As IS well known, Gandhi’s message was that non-violence was the 
means to a higher truth 

The prerogauve of destiuction belongs solely to the creator of all that 
lives Non-co-operanon is not a passive state, it is an intensely active 
state — more active than physical resistance oi violence Passive resistance is 
a misnomer Non-co-operation in the sense used by me must be lum-violcnt 
and therefore neither punitive nor vindictive nor based on malice, ill-will or 
hatred 

However, despite differing perspectives, Gandhi’s stress on non- 
violent spirituality becomes easily channelled into Hindu nationalism. 
Ahimsa, coupled with the idea of promoting peace, facilitates the 
claims of legitimacy to nuclear armament. The process has its parallels 

India Today, 22-6-1998 

Indeed, the only weapons Gandhi would have advocated would have been 
yarn balls and spinning wheels {iharkhdi As he once said of the satygrahis' ‘Yarn 
balls were their lead and the spinning was their gun’ (eittd in Ktinct 1978 79) 

Gandhi’s article of 25rh August 1920 'Religious Authority for Non-co- 
operation (cited in Kunte 1978 45) In his autobiography Gandhi asserts that 
‘ [t]he pnnaple called satyagraha came into being before chat name was invented’ 
(Gandhi 1982 291) This was largely during his time spent in South Ahica Inte- 
restingly, he noted that ‘passive resistance’ could be miscon.strutd l.uropcaus 
thought of It as a ‘weapon of the weak’ that could possibly re,suk in hatred and 
violence Through Indian Opmum, Gandhi offered a nominal prize to the reader 
who made the best su^estion The selected tcim was sadapraha (truth and 
firmness), larer modified to the term wc know today 
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elsewhere in the oveiiap berween Gandhian and Hindu nationalist 
ideology of ‘integral humanism’ (Hansen 1998: 293) The latter uses 
concepts such as Swadeshi and Sarvodaya (welfare for all), as well as 
the advocation of decentralisation and small-scale industries, where 
1 he moie radical dimensions of Gandhian thought were subsumed 
within a framework which assigned undisputed subservience of 
individuals andgioups to the nation as acorpoiate whole Ricliard Fox 
has aptly characterized this entireoperation as an ‘ideological hijacking’ 
and an ‘ ideological transplant’ designed to appiopriate the legitimacy 
of the Gandliian idiom in Indian polincs’ (Hansen 1998 295) 
India’s public profile as a nuclear countiy has allowed the ahimsa/ 
non-violence discourse to be resurrected for a modern purpose, in 
what critics consider a distortion of Gandhi’s ideas This ‘new era of 
ahimsa’ (Bharucha 1998 1295) is about weaponismg but with no 
intention to use the weapons, accompanied by a ihetoric on the need 
to protect India and promote regional peace '^The conjunction of 
military technology and the rhetoncof peace promotion has arisen out 
of ‘the peculiar condition of atomic energy at one and the same time 
a potentially peaceful technique as well as being a deliberate means of 
mass destruaion’ (Abraham 1997 2145) But it has also to do with 
earlier tensions berween modernity and tradition, where technological 
developments are most welcome if they are embedded in age-old ideas 
CO do with spirituality and asenseofindigenous ethics, again indicating 
the harmonisation of rationality (science and modernity) and religiosity 
The third discursive element is to do with the Nehruvian legacy of 
modernisation and national development programmes Since inde- 
pendence, the command of science and technology has represented 

Thcrt appears to be another twtst to the ahinis.a argument Gandhi onct 
stjted in a iecicr of 2 March 1 9?0 to Lord Irwin ‘Many think that non-violenu. 
IS not an active force Mv experience, limited though it is, shows that non-violence 
can be an intensely active force It is my purpose to set in motion that force as well 
as against the organized violent forte of British rule, [against] the imorgam/cd 
violent force of the growing party of violence’ (cited m Chaudhari ed 1 990 9) 
Today, die implications of G indhian rhetoric ai e that ‘organised violent forte is 
that of tht NWS The ‘iinorganistd violent force’ is chat of the newei states with 
tlaitns to holding nuclear weapons, patticulaily 'with reference to Pakistan 1 he 
history of nori-violcnct has acred as a kind of guarantor for India to make ethic iJ 
claims to the nuclcai bomb as principally a weapon for peace 
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India’s narrative of modernity (Abraham 19‘Jd) 1 he glorification of 
naclear weapons follows earlier precedents of celebrating iioi just the 
nation’s military stiengths and achievements, but also science, techno 
logy and industrialisation, part of which included atomic eneigy 
centres The first of these was the Trombay Atomic Centre set up in 
1958 and headed by the scientist Homi J Bhabha This ‘civilian 
nuclear energy programme was potent'ally transferable into weapons 
pioducrion, where national development merged with issues about 
national security The Nehruvian stress on science and large-scale in- 
dustries as indices of modem India has been conflated wirli the argu 
nient that nuclear weapons power is also beneficial foi the development 
of India 

The legacy of national strength through nuclear development wis 
so persuasive that 1 1 th May 1988, the day of Buddha Burnima, was 
declared as ‘Technology Day’ by the prune minister, Atal Behan 
Vajpayee The development of nuclear bombs becomes deeply entangled 
with technological progress Its financial burdens and the environmental 
damage are not foregrounded, and if they are, rest more as cautionaiy 
side issues to the main mission of developing the nation The earlici 
Nehruvian assoaations of national development have filtered into 
most party considerations, whether of Congress, the BJP or left-wing 
parties Along with the new regime of ahimsa, the specificities of ad- 
jectival teferences such as Gandhian or Nehruvian, aiestrictly speaking 
rendered redundant 

The fourth discursive articulation is the rhetoric of swadeshi (self- 
reliance), informed as it is by a history of struggle for India’s freedom 
for swaraj (self-rule) Nuclear weapons continue this narrative of the 
self-reliant nation in that such technology grants a degree of autonomy 
in the global ecumene, as well as repiesents a quest for regional supre- 
macy where India is not vulnerable to nco-colomal yokes Swaraj has 
been a mutable political entity Whereas Tilak preferred to think of it 

Abraham notes that this is despite the fact that Nehru pi oposed steps towards 
nuclear disarmament (1998 2) Vanaik’s observations on Nchi u’s iiivolvemcncin 
India’s nuclear programme point out thcdiscrqparicy bttwesn ofTicial ‘abstinenst. 
yet individual inteicstm nuclear potential (199“) 78-9) The disjunction between 
Abiaham’sand Vanaik's views might betaken as another instant e of India’s dud 
character’ with regaid to us nueleai programme 
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IS. more rights and powers invested in Indian people wirhout necessarily 
implying, inirially ar least, total autonomy from British rule (1922 
34^-5), Gandnf 's use of the term at a later point in the anti-coloniai 
stt tiggie w*is to advocate national autonomy, wheie self-reliance could 
be developed by nurturing India’s cottage industries, in the case of 
nuclear power, the term, repletewith the aura ofanti-colonial struggle 
has been adapted to suit mote niasculinist pretensions to ward off any 
suggestions that India is a ‘soft state’ Notions of ‘nuclear swadeshi 
deploy the metaphor of total autonomy and indigenous control of the 
premises and outcomes of modernisation programmes, butin piacuce 
have shown s'gns of leliance on more powerful countries (Abraham 
1997, 1998) 1 he arguments about a ‘nuclear swadeshi’ parallel the 
ambiguity of the BJP’s stance on ‘economic swadeshi’ However per 
suasive, these claims are not borne out by the actualities of India s 
mtetnational relationships Nonetheless, as with other drives at indi- 
geneity since the nineteenth century, locating the seeds of scientific 
innovation m ancient Indian texts has become commonplace (Prakash 
1 999) This practice of locating sources that could beseen as cotermin- 
ous with modern science in ancient Hindu Vedic texts has also arisen 
over the subject of atomic power (Abraham 1998 26-7) I refer to this 
bundle of ideas to do with control and autonomy of the nation-state 
as the discourse of independence 

The last interconnected area is the threat of the external Others, 
specifically China and. Pakistan The nuclear race was accelerated by 
the fear that neighbouring countries would avail themselves of military 
technology and harm Indian national interests The mechanism of 
threat construction’ (Vanaik 1995 77) has underpinned these fears, 
whethei it be of China m the 1960s, or later Pakistan Previous wars, 
boi dcr skii mishes and the direat of invasion and infiltration to do with 
these two countues have provided grist to India’s nuclear mill. The 

' ^ I’lie Miggi stion of Strong stite’ has existed since independence (Baxi 1997 
1 8) 1 his strength was perceived largely m tenns of nation-building, federalism, 
anti-tonununalis'm and against possible wars with iieighbourit^ countries The 
difference now is that, according to Hindutva opinion. Congress governance, 
paiticiilarly ns ptirpoited ‘secularism’, has led to the ‘femimsation’ of the stare 
Ihe sticngth discussed now comes in the form of masculmist chauvinism and 
Hindu rcpicsentation crumped up by ambitions to be a regional superpowei 
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notion of the Other sitting right outside the dooi is a constant 
remmdei of India’s precaiious geo-political position, and provides an 
extra boost to nuclear armament But the Ochei is also a changing 
categor/ which has both its internal and external constituents, and 
where other countiies can swiftly become enemies in the v.^aries of 
shifting alliances ‘ "blaming the others” (be they Muslims, China, 
Western hypocrisy, or whatevei) has found powerfiil resonance’ 
(BidwaiandVanaik l999 93) Thisvigilantawarenessissupplemented 
by the penumbra of other nations who arc against India’s aspirations 
to go nucleai The West or, perhaps more to the point, countries al- 
ready in the nuclear club have come undei repeated attack as Indian 
politicians appeal (or equality in theworld of nuclear treaties Bur this 
tension is also complemented with a desire to be like them So, 
whereas with sworn enemies such as Pakistan the desire is to expunge 
and control, in relation to othei nuclear countries the Indian govern- 
ment’s desire is to mimic and attain a comparable mrernanonal rank- 
ing 

Each of the following festival tableaux present a creative and select- 
ive combination of the above discourses -* The tableaux not only 
reproduce elements of the above, but re-produce (I iollway 1 984 

227) The hairline hyphen in re-production alludes to the fact that 
every practice or display becomes itself a production, not a facsimile 
Mandal members, in their creation of tableaux, select, reject and re- 
combine elements of the above discourses’ in an interactive and 
innovative way Occasionally, the re- production leads to some notable 
ambiguities that we will explore below. 


Explosive Scenes 

The festival chsplays are examples of collective artwoi ks, die pi cmises 
of which are also shared by a large number of mandal visitors fi om i he 

^*'This appears as another vindication of the dialectic of desnc-disdair noted 
in the lltciature deriving from such notahLs as Hcgcl, Freud, Fanon and I acan 
Set Bhabha (1994) foi us articulation in the colonial Indian case 

■' The five discursive elements are all replete with nletaphors of gender, such 
that making gendei into a separate heimstic cacegoiy becomes implausible Ins- 
tead, issues to do with gender will be commented upon as 'nvoktd by partitulai 
mb n. n of ‘ cs c‘ menc, he tah'ca x he'ow 
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neighbourhood The selected localities aie largely woi king- to lower- 
middle-class Maratha-dominated areas The first display considered 
here was constructed by the Saivar Vidya Sarvajanik Ganeshotsava 
Mandal located in the north-east Mumbai aiea of Kurla It is a repre- 
sentation celebiatmg India’s achievements wherein technological 
progress for the betterment of the people as a whole is equated with 
nuclear weapons Vignettes ofelectncitypylons, dams, satellite dishes, 
fighter planes, the Agni missile, an astronaut, computers and farming 
technologies are represented (Illustr. 7 1) The translation for the 
Marathi audio-taped narration went as follows 

Foi 150 years, the British ruled India On 1 5tli August 1947, India becamt 
independent due to freedom fighters’ self-sacrifice Love and devotion 
cowards the Motherland led to her freedom 

The states of India are very powerful — they have their own language 
customs, and lifestyles But all of them were united m the freedom struggle 
They all fought foi fieedom After that there were several differences and 
divisions and some people were not loyal to the country Due to this India 
has suffered a setback Now it is the dream of every Indian that in the twenty 
first century, India will be such a country* self-sufficient, independent and 
Well-developed 

The progress of the count! y in the economic field is very important as 
it makes for employment The mam thing is that unemployment should 
come to an end Wc should concentrate on the agricultural economy If there 
is propel farming, India will not need to import food from anywhere 

Secondly, we need to adhere to family planning, because we need to bring 
down the population of India We should spread literacy We should also 
take care of the environment India can have cordial relations with our neigh 
hours, but it also needs to be protected if required Development m science 
and electronics is important 

India’s freedom has been gained through a long stru^le. So we should 
tiy to keep unity from Kashmir to Kanya Kumari, from Gujarat to Bengal, 
and maintain its cultural harmony keeping it integiated and alive India 
should be a country that is prosperous in science and industry For this we 
ait prepared to sacrifice everything for die development of the country 

The narrative does not explicitly mention nuclear issues, but as can 
be seen from the Agni missile replica m the display, ir has conflated 
nuclear weapons with the discourse of national development. The 
d p'ly p esc edns f twas aNehniwan n rvana. Indusm' saron 
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iiteiacy and family planning are invoked to pursue the path of national 
strength Interestingly, this is combined with a plea to ‘take care of the 
environment’ Science, along with economic development, is held to 
be m the nation’s interests and for the people’s good This is all enve- 
loped in a sanctificatio n discourse as a prayer to Ganapaci Such table 
aiix on the benefits of modernisaaon programmes to the nation have 
been prevalent prior to 1998 as well Displays such as those of dams, 
pylons, power stations, the Konkan railway hnlcing the states of 
Maharashtra and Kerala, and the Indian astronaut, Rakesh Sharma, 
have become paits of a repertoire of tableaux features presenting the 
best of the nation’s achievements Nuclear weapons have provided an 
additional technology to add on to the country’s credit The tableau 
recalls the independence discourse, with reminders of ‘freedom fighters 
self-sacrifice’ for national autonomy, and the continuing need to be 
self-reliant and work for national integration It hints at the need to 
protect India from its neighbours ‘if required’, for despite ‘cordial 
relations’ they could be potential enemies with their own nuclear 
development programmes Although ahimsa is not articulated in this 
particular example, the notion is implicit in the idea of nuclear weap 
ons enabling a vigilant force of deterrence, so that ‘cordial relationships 
with neighbouring countries can be sustained 

The second tableau was constructed by the Spring Mills SGM 
already visited in Chapter 5 The mandal was headed by the President 
Kaiidas Kolambkar, then a Shiv Sena member of the legislative as- 
sembly (M LA) Here the members presented a giant mountain (Mount 
Kaiiash), inside which was a Shiv mandii made to look like a lock 
temple A Shiv lingam is presented inside with a scene of the Pokhran 
desert created at the far end The Pokhran vignette shows Ganapati 
riding a horse m the desert, nuclear tests arc indicated by flashes of 
light, and deities (Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva) are represented on a 
cloud effectively blessing the tests (ashirvad dena) (Illustr 7 2) 

The major nuclear countries — USA, Russia. France, Britain and 
China — are represented in all their gloiy, with iconic representations 
of each country to the right of the Pokhran tableau These include 
scenes of the Statue of Liberty, London’s Tower Bridge, a Chinese 
pagoda with a dragon, the Red Square, and the Eiffel Tower respectively 
(Illustr 7 3, 7 4 and 7 5) Opposite are tableaux oftheLokSabha (the 
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Indian paiiiament), and various freedom fighters The brief narraoon 
luns like a tour guide, providing an overview of the main features of 
the walk-through display ‘You are about to do darshan of Ganapati 
The sceneries around him show the contemporary situation of all the 
mam countries of the woi Id We have had fifty years of independence 
and are celebrating the progress of our nation ’ 

This tableau relies upon a combination of an elaborate sanctification 
discourse, a recollection of India’s independence struggle, and the 
allusion of keeping up with other foreign nuclear powers and not being 
reined in by them Not only is the display sanctified by virtue of be- 
ing part of a Ganapati festival display, there are representations of 
other deities giving their blessings to the rests. Pokhran, the site itself, 
IS venerated as a significant scientific and quasi-sacred site It is the 
karmabhumt, the proving ground of destiny, Pokhran’s sacred nature 
has arisen due to the nuclear programme’s affinity with the nation, 
already a mythicised entity With reference to the Shiv hngam in the 
centre of the large area, Abraham’s provocative observations seem to 
be vindicated ‘Symbolically, the hyper-traditional met the hyper- 
modern in the shape of the atomic reactors, the most modern of objects 
so similar to the Itngams found in countless Shiv temples across the 
country’ (1998- 10) 

This mandal provides an extravagant display that evokes not only 
conceptual but also visual parallels A few participants also likened the 
lii^am to an atonuc reactor ‘Shiv hngam is about giving shakci 
(powei). So the atomic reactors also provide shakti ’^“T,”he hngam is 
perceived as a prototypical atomic reactor, where the aura of science 
and religion converge to each other’s mutual benefit science become s 
further ritualised whereas atomic powei is imbued with religious asso- 
ciauon 

The tableau is defiantly chauvinistic and aspires to present India as 
a member of the world nuclear club As one mandal member further 
explained, ‘The scene promotes self-dependence Now we should be 
able to protect ourselves, otherwise other nuclear countries will lule 
over us ’ There is a recollection of India’s freedom struck against 
British colonialism with portraits of Bhagat Singh, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Gandhi, Tilak and Nehru. The vignettes of contemporary 


Addinonal'y *he 19*^8 -C3*s w-rc -0(1“ nametj ‘Shakti’ 
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ioieign powers recall the primacy of Indran independence and national 
sttength, but they also represent an ideal global position for India to 
asDirc towaids However, there is an uncomfortable realisation that, 
despite the mandal’s claim for India’s greatness, the Nuclear Five are 
reluctant to admit to India’s claims to nuclear armament This is 
hinted in the placing of the foreign countries’ tableaux on the opposite 
side of the Indian displays The exclusion of Pakistan fiom the walk- 
through construction hardly needs any comment 

1 he next festival organisation, the Khetwadi SGM, shows another 
ic-combination of the five mam discursive features The display is 
nai rated in the form of a conversation between a scientisc/teacher 
standing in front of a replica of the Homi Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre, and a female student (Illustr 7 6) To the other side is a repre- 
sentation of a scene from the Mahabharatay involving the characters 
Arjun, Dronacharya (Arjun’s tetuther), Krishna and Ashvatthaman 
(who was also taught by Dronacliarya, but was on the rival side with 
the Kaurava brothers) The Ganapau deity is not visible at the start of 
the show, being situated behind sliding doors With slide projections, 
the model of the scientist discusses various subject matter After an 
invocation to Ganapati, the narrauon proceeds as follows 

Man A person who is powerful should have weapons, but not mis-use them 
fake a tale trom the Mahabharata Dronacharya, guru of Arjun — ^whose son 
was Ashvatthaman — he uses a poweiful weapon, the brahmastra to destroy 
the Pandavas But if it strikes earth, it’d destroy everyone Krishna advises 
him not to use it, otherwise Brahma might have to create another earth But 
Ashvatthaman says he only knows how to use it, not to stop it Krishna chan- 
ges rhe direction of it so as it does not destroy the world It strikes somewhere 
else 

Krishna cursed Ashvarthaman’s third eye. Whereas before it was a source 
of bright energy, now it’1! be a sour« of pain 

Voice of Krishna: You will never be able to live or die in peace That’s be- 
cause /ou tried to use something which is not in your power to use. 

Woman to scientist If it [nuclear power] can be progiessive, why is the 
whole world saying it’s bad^ 

Man It can be veiy destructive, but our neighbours can take it upon them, 
to destroy India We have to be very careful History itself is witness to the 
fact that we have never attacked any comjtry, nor turned them into slaves 
Our message has always been for peace [slides of Mahatma G&ndht areshowt^ 
W w " use nac'‘ar powc“ fo” postrve and pcaccfu* f — poses Only a 
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strong person can talk about peace A weak person cannot calk about peace 
Whatever we have is for our protection We shall use it positively, such as 
creating power, developing radioactive isotope's to cure cancer, and innova 
tions to replace farming seeds Wc wish that rheie will be peace all ovci the 
world 

[ The w/ill panels slide open to reveal the Canapati mvrti ] 

We pray to Ganapati to let there be peace in the world, and let the flag of 
India fly high 

In this tableau, all five of the mam features appear in anothei 
creative combination Nuclear power is legitimated with recourse to 
narratives of religious events from the Makabharata The parable from 
the Mahabharatavaskss the point that nuclear powei is not inherently 
evil, but its controllers could be selfishly motivated, wherein lies the 
mam problem The insinuations aie that Pakistan, likened to the 
unscrupulous Kaurava dynasty, is more liable to abuse nuclear powei 
because the country does not have a history of non-violence India's 
nationalist history is portiayedas selfless and non-violent The narrator 
claims thatthc Gandhian discourseofaliimsa/ non-violence is inherently 
Indian — this is oveilookmg the fact that both countries were carved 
out of the same kndmass The point is explicated when die scientist 
comments, ‘Our message has always been for peace’ Nuclear power 
is justified with recourse to the fact that India is a worthy owner, as it 
has always pursued a peaceful path 

Nchruvian ideas of progress are hinted at with the development of 
scienufic innovations helpful to the populace Devclopmentalist 
discourses merge with national security issues It is claimed that India 
needs to go nuclear, otherwise it will again become a dependent 
nation — as in colonial times — in view of the threat posed by India’s 
neighbours Reference is also made to the global castigation of Indi-i’s 
nuclear weapons programme But the nairator m the form of the 
scientist reminds the spectator that, because India has never attacked 
or invaded any other country, it will never deploy weapons as an ag- 
gressor force This reference alludes to the governmental pledge of ‘No 
First Use’ 

This mandal does begin to offer an element of doubt as to nuclear 
weapons and their possible abuse with the parable about Ashvatthaman 
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Buc ulumatelv it is not anri-nuclear The story from the Mahabharata 
represents a cautionary parable for modern times, but its reference 
point IS more towards Pakistan than India The imphcauons are that 
Pakistan is not in a position to develop a cohesive nuclear weapons 
programme, nor is it ‘mature’ enough to know what to do with this 
kind of technology 1 he mandal does not say that India should reject 
rtomic research altogethei It asserts that nuclear power, with the 
legacy of ahimsa in political history, can be used for the nation’s 
development by not only protecting India, but providing civilian 
benefits such as fuel, agncultuial and medicinal developments 
The fourth mandal consideied here, the Mazgaon Dakshin Vibhag 
SGM, inteirogates chauvinistic suppoiters who have not thought 
properly about the negative aspects of going nuclear The tableau is 
presented in the foim of a conflict between a peace-loving Mother 
India and her young upstart son discussing various aspects of the 
nation’s history, present and future, illustrated by suitable vignettes 
that are lit up as the nai ration proceeds The vignettes include a replica 
of Bill Clinton behind nuclear arms, skeletons and vultu res representing 
the deaths of the Huoshimaand Nagasaki bombings in 1945, a large 
green snake—a metaphor for British colonialism — and a creature 
eating away Kashmir indicative of the conflicts m the region (Illustr 
7 7) The imagery is activated by the following narrative 

Son ‘Oh Mother, I have made you proud The whole world recognises you 
as nuclear They all know we are very powerful now 

Mother OK, you have done this, but in my country people have made me 
pioud by crowning me with peace People like Mahatma Gandhi have been 
born from my womb The ultimate truth of life is peace. Only peace can pre- 
vent the destruction of this country So why are you moving to the wrong 
path> 

S»on I he century has come to an end This dream of truth {tukhasiuapmi) 
has also come to an end History will say that we have never attacked any 
other country But Sikandei, Babar, Ala’uddhin Khirji have all destroyed 
you The Rntesh ruled over India fbi 1 50 years, and they took all the wealth 
from you To get that freedom it is not chat we have only got it by peace, 
but also by fighting as with Bhagat Singh, Chaphekar and Vasudev Phadke 
The British are like a ‘black snake’ {kalasarpa) These people did not leave 
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)Li?t because of our pejceful conducts, but also due to our blood Freedom 
fighters bui ned the black snake with their blood Now it has left 

Pakistan is the fust poisonous tree {visha vrukshs) which the British left 
fioiTi one side Pakistan, from the other, China — they were both attacking, 
causing a sroim Pakistani terrorists have infiltrated your Indian boundaries 
and started spreading terrorism in India I’hey converted a heaven like Kash 
mir into a cemetery 

1 he message of peace that you werespreadingcould not save a great leader 
like Rajiv Gandhi Aftei we achieved independence, we have always been 
spre. iding peace and non-violence That is why people have taken advantage 
of us and spoilt us with terrorism Now we have created so many weapons 
that we can cal! all the shots That is why whatever steps we have taken to 
become nuclear ate right 

Mother Forget it' Don’t even bring such thoughts into youi mmd Go back 
10 histoiy and see Japan America dropped two nuclear bombs in Hiroshima 
and Nagasalci T^ok at the state of them now Generations and geneiations 
have suffered diseases due to the radiation Even the land has become barien 
and dangerous if everyone becomes nuclear, the entire plane: will be made 
barren 1 am the mother of a hundred crore children Even after so many 
children, if any one of them is destroyed, I will roam around like a mad 
woman 

Sort OK, I can understand your feelings, but today the world has changed 
Non-violence and peace are the words of the weak Someone comes and hits 
you on the eht ek, and you put the other one forward — this is only part of 
the story For if you become so powerful, tlien no one will dare to touch your 
cheek at all 'fhat is the whole rruch 

Make yourself so powerful that even god will have w come and ask you 
himself, ‘Now ceil me what is your request^’ {Kudhikor kar boland ana kt 
khudha khudh apne bands se puche, bol ten rajha kya hai?) 

ho we made Pokhran our proving ground/dcstmy {karmabhumt). We 
didn’t just blast one oi two bombs We blast five [models of five missiles go 
up in the atr\ But what did the world say when we became nuclear^ India 
IS a poor eouiury A poor country has become nuclear so they imposed more 
sanctions, because they eonsidei India to have commuted a big crime 1 hey 
say India is not supposed to have done this It is like telling a newly wedded 
couple about family planning straight after their marriage ceremony 
I he CIA are .speeding millions of rupees on satellites to detect activities 
aiound the> world Thar satellite could not even detect the nuclear tests in 
Pokhran Yer they call themselves a First World country For that mforma 
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tioii thej'' had to come to our doors to undei stand how their satellites did 
not pick up the tests Wc aic now seif-sufFicienr in nuclear power so don’t 
even threaten us with your nuclear weapons 

Oui hearts are full of patriotism Let s see how much sciength our oppo- 
nents have How to live with our neighbours peacefully^ 1 here are certain 
rules and wc follow these, but you need to also follow these lules Wt are 
in search of peace Aliimsa is our motive If you are going to threaten us, we 
aie not going to sir back Today we are united— Jai javan, jai kisan— victory 
to the soldier, victory to the former Now it isjai javan, jai kisan andjai vigyan 
(victory to the scientist) 

Mother Humanity of mankind has been descioyed It has been replaced by 
die devil. Ultimately man only requiies 6 square feet so why do they want 
die land of someone dse^ Because man has developed science so much — out 
of which he developed the nuclear bomb 

O Ganesh you created the universe and humans, but the same humans 
are trying to destroy the universe The human being’s wish is that the entire 
world shall dance under his feet For that he is sitting around with the remote- 
control m his hand, and trying to destroy the world But he doesn’t 
understand he too will be destroyed Ganesh you are the cicator of destiny 
II that is the destiny of mankind — self-destruction — then hndly destroy the 
lines of my foreh ead [ the hnef of the forehead are iotd to det tde man s destmy] 
You destroy those lines and let mankind be the messenger of peace and let 
him create an earth which is run by people progressive in nature It is thiough 
man that the creator secs what you want in the world So show him the right 
path, because you are the person who cieates and can make others work to- 
wards uieation 

Here, the nanativc presents an intermingling of discourses to do 
with sanaificanon, national development, ahimsa/non -violence, 
independence and direacs of India’s enemies with the infiltration of 
‘terrorists’ within its borders The display also mocks the West, speci- 
fically the USA, for Its status as superpowei and pretensions to be a 
promoter of world peace. What is also interesting about diLS mandal 
IS that Its members are predominately SainiLs The President is Bala 
Madgaonkar, then a Shiv Sena MLA Yet the tableau does not present 
a typical display of unmitigated Hindutva bravado. Instead, the 
nanative is presented in the form of a debate open to the paiticular 
predilections of the spectator, The tableau reflects eithei the ambivalence 
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of the vatious mandal members or a publicity stunt to appear reasc 
able and accessible to all. Most likely, it is a combination of both 
motivations in what appears as a display of diplomacy at a time in 
which the party was in joint power with the BJP at the state level 
The two mam chaiacters in the tableau narrame — mother and 
son — portray a splitting ofthe pro- and anti-lobbies on nuclear power 
I he son p resents the classic Hmdutva view pointing out that India has 
never invaded another country — unlike, it is argued, the Muslims and 
the British. The mother presents a humanist and compassionate view 
reminding the spectator of the horrors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
The son retorts that the world has changed, that there is inequality and 
aggression everywhere, and that the world is against India’s decision 
to become a NWS ‘It is like telhng a newly wedded couple about 
family planning stiaightaftei their marriage ceremony’ Nevertheless, 
despite nuclear armament, ‘ahimsa is oui motive’, he reiterates The 
narrative ends with the mother’s prayei to Ganapatr the devil is let 
loose m the world and as a result mankind is on a path of destruction, 
show him the i ight path’ , she requests Ultimately the preference is to 
circumvent tlie nuclear dilemma by offering it as a prayer to Ganapati 
The ahimsa/non-vtolence discourse is revealed both m its old and 
new forms Mother India argues for peace as in the conventional 
Gandhian sense, while her son p roffei s the new versions of the ahimsa 
argument, asseiting that nuclear power bungs peace and stabihiy to 
the area The double-splitting is also apparent in the accounts of 
InCia’s history Mother India represents the more peaceful and selfless 
perspectives on Indian achievements in history, the son presents the 
aggressive and masculinist view characteristic ofthe Hmdutva brigade 
Science and technology becomes a playing field for the politics of 
supremacy ‘^Jaijavan, jat kuan ‘Victory to the soldier, victory to the 
fai mer’ — a classic militaristic and developmentalist slogan — is now 
conjoined with ‘victory to the scientist’ The narration also slights 
the USA satellites’ inability to detect the nuclear tests, despite the 

The earlier slogan probably emerged with Lil Bahadur Shastn in referent-e 
to the 1%5 and 1971 wars with Pakistan (Pinney 1992 31) }at vtgj/an (victory 
to the scientist) was in fact used aftei the tests hy Vajpayee (Deshingkar 1998 
1298) 
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count "y’s status as a superpowei Indeed, the media had repotted that 
military satellites tnat monitor infra-red radiation could pick up 
Pakistan’s Kahuta plant, but not India’s dispersed plutonium repro- 
cessing plants 

The last tableau considered here is by the Bar/criagar and Akhil 
Bhatvadi SGM, located m north-east Mumbai The display is split 
into a presentation of rural and urban issues Vignettes of youth 
dabbling in drinks and drugs, scenes of noting hordes, water systems 
and nuclear missiles with a dove of peace carrying a missile characterise 
one side of the display On the other is a representation of Buddha 
sitting under a bodhi tree, tractors and dams, and farmers in the act ol 
committing suicide due to there being no annual crop yields (Cover 
illustr ) The Ganapati murti is not visible at the start of the show as 
It IS placed behind sliding doors 

11 May, 1998 — the time 3 45 in the afternoon in Rajasthan 

There was a blast m Polchran and the scientists were very happy Alter 1 974, 
this IS claimed to be the second success Lord Buddha is smiling But what 
does this mean^ Buddha is a god for peace If he smiles, whai docs it mearP 

Ultimately the blasts are an insult to the god of peace The major (F irst 
World) countries have now putsanctions This has effected rhe economy very 
badly So the dove of peace is now moving towards the Fust World counrry 
Now they are preaching peace Indian peace messengers are trying lo gc> to 
America and settle it out But the First Woild countries arc thinking some 
thing else about India 

What is the situation in india^ There is a lot of religious, caste and eco- 
nomic differences On top of that sanctions have been imposed. If India’s 
aim IS to be a First World country, how can it achieve such a goal undei such 
circumstances’ 

The road that India has adopted is self-destrucrivc When you see the 
situation of youth in India, Buddha laugJis, but now that laugh is frightening, 
ominous. The youth are impoitani to the development of any country 
However our youth are involved m drugs, and Oui country has become weak 

Now India has become nuclear and this message has been spread all over 
the world But there are so many uneducated people m India who don’t even 
know the meaning of nucicai. 

Even in this Indian economy which is largely based on agiicuiuife, the 
farmers are in such vulnerable circumstance chat if there is no crop-fanneis 
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have no upcion but to conimic suicide At moments like that you can. under 
stand why Budoha might be mocking us T hese are the harsh facts Undcf 
such ciicumstaiices, even though India has become nuclear, can it be said 
that it has also become a superpower’ 

lo give all people justice, we require alertness and awaieness of what is 
1 tally rcquijcd hvtryonc* should be educated, literacy rates should rise, in- 
dustry should develop, economy should progress Just by making nuclear 
explosions and shaking the world is not going to solve our internaJ pioblems 
Ihis IS not the solution 

f 7 he door^ open to reveal Ganapati ] 

So what IS requiied’ Rashtrtya nishta — commitment to the nation that will 
dtvelop the aiuntry with the strength of its youth {yuvashakti) and not nu 
clear bombs 

Unity among the people will create a sense of integrity just like the seven 
lights of the rainbow, even though it’s one ray of light Mankind has created 
such weapons that will destroy mankind itsedf So what’s the use of it’ What 
IS required ts peace Clanapati with his hand on theveena is giving the message 
of peace to the world. He makes a promise not to use rhese nuclear weapons 
We’re praying to god, to give us the strength to safeguard mankind and bring 
pLue to the world We want to he the major country in the world which 
promotes peaec We wairt to give the tricolour the status of peace promoter 
{vtshwashanti) 

Of rhe five, this narrative is the most critical of India’s nuclear 
policy, as It IS of the world powers on the nuclear issue The tableau 
represents a potent critique of the co-opiion of ahimsa arguments by 
contemporary political parties ‘the blasts are an insult to the god of 
peice [Buddha]’ 1 he code-word for the 1974tesfs and Vajpayee’s use 
ofthe phrase alter the first three nuclear tests on 1 1th May 1998, The 
Buddha IS snulmg’, is cleverly twisted to show the Buddha is ‘mocking’ 
as an ironic commentary on India's aspirations for nuclear might 
The rurrativc points to the economic disparities amongst the 
countiy’s populace and the need to promote peace in other ways It 
splits the nuclear development issue from economic development by 
pioclaimmg that the former is detrimental to the latter It asserts that 
moie attention and resources need to channelled towards the latter if 
India's aim is to be a First World country’ The future development 
of the country rests largely upon the shouldeis of India’s youtli Thus 
the development discourse is more people-cenned than technology- 
c cd as n e p ev ous ab caux Fhe a a ve n oves th fo m o 
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the threat of the external clangers to trenchant probleins vvirhin the 
country, such as illiteracy, drugs, and sectarianism It points out that 
internal injustices and inequality need to be rectified before India tan 
claim to be a superpower ‘there are so many uneducated people m 
India who don’t even know the meaning of nuclear’ 

Even though this mandal is ciitical of nuclear armament, there is a 
reluctance to advocate the total dismantling of India’s nuclear capacity 
By the end, the narrative relapses into an argument — ‘ Ganapati makes 
a promise not to use these nuclear weapons’ T he message appears to 
be that now that nuclear weapons are declaied, there is nothing that 
can be done to reverse the trend, but the country can set an example 
by never using nuclear weapons As one mandal member said, ‘We 
want to explain to the West, that they arc now here to promote peace 
Whereas India’s claims to peace reside more on its history of non- 
invasions and ahimsa, US claims to peace rests on its superior military 
technology and international diplomatic status Peace promotion 
also becomes a means of disputing the claims of other nations to equip 
themselves with nuclear arms To the critical, having weapons and yet 
also promoting peace Ls a case of having your i>ar^ and eating it too 

The Destroyer of Worlds 

After the testing of the atom bomb m New Mexico on 16 July 1945, 
J Robert Oppenhemier quoted verses from the in which 

Krishna states, ‘Now I have come as Death, the Destroyer of Worlds 
These prescient remarks in the spirit of peace have now been brought 
home to the land of their inspiration in the spirit of national duty and 
‘peaceful aggression’ Roy (1998) adds further lyricism in The End of 
Imagination ‘From now on it is not dying we must fear, but living ’ 
But nuclear armament has not spelled a total death to the social imagi- 
nary^ indeed in some cases as the mandap tableaux testify, ;t is the 
reverse Even though die Ganapati fesuvai organisations and tlieii 
displays are distinct, they partake of similar discuisive agendas, and 
position themselves with vai lations upon a theme Each had a difFerc nt 
inflection on the nucleai debate current m August 1998, some more. 

On the USA's piogiamme of ‘atoms, foi peace’ underwriting the promotion 
of nuclear reactors across the woild from 1953-1961, see Hcwletr and Holl 
(1989) 
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oppositional than others However, the narratives that have been 
highlighted above are less anti-nuclear, to the point of advocating their 
total dismantlement, than pro-nucleai, so long as the weapons axe 
considered for peace promotion 

Mandai members’ leluctance to disparage nuclear power altogether 
arises out of the twin discourses of sacralisation and normalisation of 
aspects to do with saence and technological progress being for the 
national good They largely support the view that ‘science may not 
quite be ready to go out of the business of making weapons’ The 
momentum that saence has attained is unstoppable, so much so that 
scientists are fast becoming the feted heroes ofa projected future India 
The display narratives reflect this celebratory tenor, and demonstrate 
a tenuous hold on the intricaaes of nuclear debates, policies and 
treaties Instead, nuclear issues are embedded in religious narratives, 
along with the resurrection of Gandhian notions to do with non- 
violence, Nehruvian ideas of state-led development, and the rhetoric 
of self-reliance and independence The viewpoints mainly arise out of 
the need to keep vigilant yet peaceful relauons between neighbouring 
CO un tries, and a love-hate relationship with the N uclear F ive countries 

Because of the proximity of nuclear arms to the concept of the 
sacralised nation, it has become extremely difficult for oppositional 
views to denounce nuclear weapons without being accused of being 
anti-natiorial and compromising the imperative of ‘national security 
Even other state oppositions, as with the Communist-run Bengal, 
have had to toe the line at national forums. They have tried to distance 
themselves from the bi igade of nuclear glorificauon, but only half- 
heartedly, m view ofa possible loss of the people’s faith An example 
was the Nauonal Republic Day parades on 26th January 1999 
Whereas the ballistic missile, Agni, thirty metres long, with a bright 
red nose and with the capability to carry nuclear warheads, held pride 
of place as part of the military showcase of missiles, the West Bengal 
paiade float displayed three giant white doves of peace. Their earlier 
decision to mount a nuclear cloud over the doves in protest at the tests 
was scrapped after the central government objected Moreover, the 
risk of appearing out of tune with public opinion as to the national 
relevance of nuclear weapons held enormous sway 

’< 5 1-td-u Today 31 « 1998 
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A Nation of Magic Mirrors 


‘Hero-worship is a feeling deeply implanted in human nature, and 
our political aspirations need all the stiength which the wo'-vhip of 
a Swadeshi hero is likely ^o inspire in our minds’ (’I itak 1 922 28) 



One of the habitual descriptions of the Ganapati titsava today 
IS how It IS an exemplary national festival The enchanting 
refrain of Tilak’s initiative to mobilise the festival and agitate 
against the British resounds even through contemporary India 
Centennial festival celebrations since 1992 lecalled the festival’s glori- 
ous past during colonial times, when ir was considered as liaving had 
a progressive role to pUy — ^without uriderniini ng its i eligious pu rposo — 
to unite people with each other and with god The fifty years’ cele- 
bration of India’s independence in 1997 also fuelled rhe festival’s 
patuotic fire We have alreadyseen how this picture of patriotism does 
not fully account for the festival’s public histoiy, nor indeed docs it 
account for the sum ofiis contemporary articulations Nonetheless, by 
way of review and reflection, in this chapter I focus on the illustrative 
contours of nationalist hegemony over the public field in present-day 
India 

Developing Benedict Anderson’s phrase of 'languages-of-power' 
(1983 47), the analysis could be described as an investigation of rhe 
‘iconographies-of-power’ It ts a way of considering the peicolanon of 
imagery within the festival (and elsewhere) in light of discussions on 
‘mass-mediated images as a centralised locus of social and pol itical dis- 
course’ (Rajagopal 1994 1659) or ‘televisual politics’ (Pmney i 995a 
4) I focus in particular on rashtnya mandap tableaux, whidi directly 
deal with issues to do with the nation — its history, present consticucn- 
aes, crises, celebrations, and its hope and fears of the fti rure The rep re- 
sentations are not a straightforward reflection of the nation, hut a 
transformatory and ref act vchiofnogcmr s Trel ISf 
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22), Claims on and versions of the nation are played out in several ways 
in tne public field of the festival in what might be described as a batde 
foi the ‘soul of Indian nationalism’ (Bidwai and Vanaik 1999: 93) 
Whereas in earlier cliapters I noted the discrepant and contestatoiy 
space of the festival, here I emphasise the confluence of a shared reper- 
toire of imagery and strategies that the festival enables in the pub- 
Lc field. This cultural reservoir informs various interest groups which 
might inflect it .with their own agendas, as spectator-participants 
might with their own interpretations 

National or NatuiaP 

Al though religion has fuelled (Hindu) nationalism in the contemporary 
festival, rashtnya is discerned as quite distinct from dharmik tableaux 
the formei clearly about the nation, the other ostensibly about reli- 
gious themes Thus, I do not consider tableaux depicting solely reli- 
g oils themes around the figure of Ganapati directly here, but only so 
as to acknowledge their potency in fuelling an already ‘spiritualised 
culture’ of nationalism (Kapferer 1988 2) The strategy of apolitical 
promotion of the festival, where rehgio-culture was pnoriused over 
nationalism, was particularly useful in colonial times when debate was 
generated in the colonial government as to whether the fesuval was a 
religious occasion or a political campaign if the latter, it was to be 
outlawed However, there is little need for veiled references when it 
comes to promoting the cause of the non-partisan principle of narion- 
alisin in contemporary times On the contrary, the more explicit a 
national subject matter, the more it is glorified and appreciated by the 
majority of participants It is political instrumentality that needs to be 
veiled now, so that participants appear in a selfless and therefore 
socially lespectfiil light, demonstrating the interests of society para- 
mount to their own ' 

Religious issues are a corona to die mam focus on explicit rashtnya 
imagery they might be ancillary, yet they remain essenual. Religiosity 

' Thi pohciral efPicacjr of dharmik tableaux has been considered in earlier 
dist-ussions, on the militant politicisation of the Hindu religion (notably veiled 
politics, as described m Chapters 2 and 6. for different temporal contexts) as has 
religion’s role m the legitimation ofsaence, technology and nuclear armament (in 
C hiprer 7) 
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accentuates the purification and sanctification of national conceptual- 
isations. In the process, views of the nation are fetishised, eteinalised, 
and deemed beyond critique And sacrifices foi and veneration of the 
naLionareencouragedandconsistentlymaintained As BiuceKapferei 
argues ‘Nationalism makes the political religious and places the 
nation above politics The nation is a eated as an object of devotion 
The religion of nationalism, wherein the polit'cal is shrouded in the 
symbolism of a “higher” purpose, is vital to the momentum of nation- 
alism’ (1988 1) An already ‘spiritualised’ nationalism conveiges 
markedly with religious festivities by way of the Ganapati utsava 
Characteristics of the festival lend themselves further to a ‘lehgion of 
nationalism’ in a mutually strengthening relationship In this sense, 
the iiouon of political bhakti is strengthened — one’s reformed self, 
nation and god are brought together in the festive occasion It is a vivid 
example of the coming together of ‘thinking’ the nauon and god across 
the region,^ where ‘The intcrpretai ion oidharmik and rashmya . is 
geared towards modifying the meanings of both If Hinduism is 
‘nationalized”, the nation is to be m the same measure Hindmzed 
(Basu etal 1993 40) 

However, this conflux is not always a recipe only for Hindu nation 
alism, It also underpins less exclusivist interpretations of the nation 
Representations of versions-of a more inclusive, non-partisan nation, 
although articulated widun the framework of a Hindu festival, 
correspond to festival participants’ notion of rashtnya tableaux Such 
rashtriya artworks in the festive context are integrated into a normalised 
political scheme, rather than m the particular service of poliucal 
parties (rajiiaitik) , even though, as we have seen in Chapter 6, the Utcci 
shows overlaps in strategies and may well utilise rashtriya concepts and 
imagery The artworks aie not purely about producing an aesthetic or 
political agenda, but also an ethics of conduct and values As a result, 
the political can be sanctified and naturalised Rashtriya artworks 
assume an anomalous position — demonstrably polmased yet avowedly 
apolitical 

- Sec Anderson on ‘homogeneous’ notions of time (1983 29) pti taming to the 
nitionai, and Pinney on ‘mythic’ notions of time pertaining to the divine and 
devotional (199“) 15) For the festival these variant noaons of time are evident in 
a dynamic relationship of flux 
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The naturaiisacion of views about the nation extend to dominant 
readings of assumptions and interpretations by festival paiticipants, 
whether they be of liberal or Hindu chauvinist political persuasions 
The nation as sacred is the hegemonic view which exerts power over 
lesidual and ‘emergent’ meanings ‘by seeking to impose and natur- 
alise sets of feelings, values and interpretive strategies, and, by 
extension, representation of the “real” ’ (Jauss 1982- 144) To 
contest these is to risk being seen as ‘anti-national’ Inevitably, the 
national masquerades as the natural 


Envisaging the Nation 

The already known but inchoate national imaginary is visualised, 
normalised and then subjected to variant creative and interpretative 
representations In the picturing of the nation, the national imaginary 
IS further congealed As the old adage goes, ‘seeing is believing’. But 
this, as Ernst Gombrich (1982) argues, is not simply the neuio-cor- 
poreal response of seeing, but an activity mediated by the codes and 
conventions of what may be described as local realisms. By local real- 
isms, I allude to codes of representation that have become normalised 
as the convention for consatuuve aspects of mandap displays 

The visual repertoire of tlie festival rashtriya displays are premised 
on interrelated themes to do with 

(i) figurative ideals — these might be individuated as heroes and 
heroines of the nation’s scruple for sovereignty and democracy, 
or collectivised as the people who arc its revered ciazens 

(ii) iconic events which pepper a teleological view of the nation’s 
history and have led to the bulwarking of nationalist consa- 
ousness 

(in) presentations of space, nature and territory 

(iv) representations of gender 

(v) constructions of the Other 

(vi) indices of national progress and modernisation; and 

(vii) abstract or totemic emblems that evoke the national ideal 

These tropes inform the cultural repeitoire used by festival paiti- 
cipants of all persuasions to visualise the nation They figure as part oi 
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a wider ocdlai field and are also reiterated through school books, poh 
ucai rhetoric, and general discussions 

As with literature, representations of the nation can show diversity 
and ambivalence But with the weight of historical and contemporary 
associations of nationalism with the festival, there tends to be a fixity 
of signs pertaining to lashtriya displays ‘As Volosmov said, the 
ideological sign is always muln-accentual and Janus-faced But in the 
heat of political argument the “doubling” of the sign can often be 
stilled’ (Bhabha 1990 3) This is an argument that is supported by 
Anderson when he writes that the nationalist novel depicts ‘ the move- 
ment of a solitary hero through a sociological landscape of a fixity that 
fuses the world inside a novel with the world outside The picaresque 
tour dhonzan . is nonetheless not a tourdu rnonde, The horizon is 
clearly bounded’ (1983 35) Thetendency towards closure of signs is 
ostensibly the case for rashtnya mandap imagery, as it is for other 
mobilised imagery in India, such as the use of the figure of Ram by 
Hindu nationalist groups (Kapur 1993a) Even though Ram has had 
a tradition of divei-se interpretations at times of heightened political 
mobilisation — as happened with the Ram Jamnabhumi campaign - 
the hegemonic ‘symbol’ of Ram is prevented from becoming an auto- 
nomous signifier capable of infimte variations and extensions of 
meaning However, while the majority of Hindu celebrants acquiesct 
with the hegemonic scheme — paracularly as representations of ihe 
nation (as indeed of Ganapati) tend to represent moral universes, and 
are perceived to he beyond contestation by festival participants — this 
IS not to say that there is a unitary array of production and reception 
of the display's Paula Richman (1995) has shown that even texts such 
as the now politicised Ramayana are open to various interpretations 
(1995) Similaily, Purnima Mankekar (1993, 1999 224-56) has 
accounted foi diffuse readings ofDraupadi’s disrobing in the Mahabha- 
rata television programme — according to female spectators 

There is still what might be described as a ‘bounded’ range of inno 
vations and negouations of national thematics in rashtnya mandap 
tableaux This is made vividly clear with the plethora of different 
repr^entations of Indian soldiers defeating the Pakistan army at 
Kargil m lashcnjra mandap tableaux of 1999 (Illustr 8 1, 8 2, 8 3) 
These palimpsests on a nationalist thematic are primarily the outcome 
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of niandai monvatioiis to excel and innovate with their displays, and 
the public demand for novel and stimulating displays. It can be seen 
from the illustrations that, despite the repetition of the thematic of 
battling over the Line of Conuoi at Kargil, no tableau representation 
IS a stiaightforward copy of another. Certain elements might be simi- 
lar , but they convey a different valency msymbiosis with other imagery 
and the accompanying audio-taped narration 

Furthermore, nosingle representation need besimilarly interpreted 
1 he Love Lane SGM display in 1999, for instance, showed a soltLer 
in front of a Ganapati murti holding out a rifle (Illustr 8 3) The 
mandal president described the act as the soldier Ganapati to 

bless his rifle, whereas the art director described the vignette as the 
soldier offering Ganapati the rifle so the deity could be left with the task 
to do whatever was necessaiy On the face of it, these are two very 
compatible interpretations, but they have distinct implications The 
former veers towards a pro-active narrative on the part of the soldier, 
the latrer rests the issue in the hands of the deity, tending towards a 
pacifist position. The attribution of agency is thus differently conceived 
The same rashtriya insignia, even at a time of heightened nationalism, 
evoked variant assoaations Such vacillations also occur with the fol- 
lowing inij^ery, whose mam features I now go on to outline, while also 
briefly alluding to variations upon the themes as an example of the 
bounded range of innovations and diversification 


(i) Heroic Figures 

The nation has to be ‘peopled' not only m a collecuve way by repre- 
senting the demos, but also by individuated heroes and heroines 
Indivtduauon does not necessarily imply realistic portraits; rather, 
photo-realism is cransmured to pictunse ideal types that convey the 
aspirations and values of the men and women of India This constellation 
of figures might include nationalist martyrs such as Bhagat Singh, 
freedom fighters such as V D Sarvakar, and soaal workers such as 
Mother Teresa As with M K. Gandhi (Amin 1984, 1995), Tilak was 
‘accorded the trappings of divinity’ m his own lifeame (Cashman 
1 975 ■ 3) Sportsmen, such as the tennis player Leander Paes, and other 
cultural icons such as the singer Lata Mangeshkar, are also included as 
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i n,y arf cleL'nictl u; contribute to the glory of ihc Indian nation on an 
inuni irion.u scale Intci national recognition further vindicates national 
piide, as IS often argued for the case of Swann Vivekananda’s lecture 
on I-iindiusin at the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893 

As national status lends an ajr of divinity to the protagonists, their 
pcisori.il and political allegiances are levelled out so that they ap- 
peal as ‘personalities without personalities’— that is, even though the 
figures ate recognisable thi ough attributes such as headgear or charac- 
tci Kst 'C parapliei nalia, they are essentially types without psychological 
individuality, hypostatised icons rather than photo-realisnc portraits 
As Anu* atiha Kapur leporcs foi poruaiiuie, the images are'axiomaucally 
stif It IS ihis stillness which gives them their atemporahiy’ (1993b 
9 3) rhei e ai c two mai n dynamics in operation here ‘the desire caused 
by wondei anti the desire caused by identification’ (1993b 97) 
Whei cas a semblance ol recognition of the personalities allows for an 
identification with national figureheads, their icomcity, to some 
extent, ‘disallows’ idcnufication — a distance is set up between viewer 
and image mdii rolarioriship of awe and wondei iscieated Adynamic 
icnse of Uijnniuon jo^ the viewer rathet than mere reflection i^such 
vicwei,s IS pictorially realised 

fiistoncal figuies, and particularly national martyrs, are venerated 
by laige numbers of the populace, tlieir contempoianeous political 
allegiances notwithstanding, For instance, even though Shiv Sena and 
then affiliated mandal idolise Hindu militant heroes such as Shivaji 
and V.D .Savarkar, they also pay token respect to M.K Gandhi in 
their niandap tableaux narratives ofthe freedom struggle ‘Oppositional 
movements can still claim ihcir moral legitimacy from the message 
of the Mahainu’, as Chattel jee aigues (1986- 125) Needless to 
say, Hindutva advocates do not endoisc the ‘non-violent’ strategies 
UuMctcnstic of Gandhi’s public career From this perspective, the 
mtrnoiy of Gandhi is appropriated foi his part m fighting for the 
na-ion’s fietdom, rather than being seen as a token of Congress hist- 
ory G andhi’s national workfor Indian society is remem’oeied, but not 
what might be considered his ‘personal proclivities’ 

These heroc*s need to he constandy re-produced through narratives 
so ihai they become ‘living’ and exemplaiy role models foi contemporary 
scenarios The w'ork of the nation has to be maintained by developing 
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upon the foundation ofoursiandmgpeisons ot the pa*sc However, this 
IS not a smootli process, foi there is perpetual cultural contestation A 
notable case m contemporary Maharashtra is that o^^rhe RSS member 
NarhuramGodsc.theassassinofM K GandhnnI948 SomeHindu- 
tva suppo rters have sought to enshrine Godse as a hero — to the pubi tc 
outcry of the majority In 1998 a mandal at Thane, for instance, wis 
asked by police to dismantle the display of Godse’s ide This was in 
the year when Pradeep Dalvi’s play, Mee Nathuram Godse Boltoy 
(I, Nathuram Godse, Speak), was also controversially banned ^There 
appear to be hieraichicai strata of national icons very much effected by 
the Congress legacy on constitutional structures, where to blaspheme 
against enshrined icons such as Gandhi is tantamount to national 
sacrilege 

In addition to individual figureheads, there ai c idealised co nstituen- 
cies of the nation. Christian icons and the inclusion of othei leiigious 
communities in Hindu-Sikh-Musiim brotherly triads, and variations 
thereof, act as a aphei for the principle of 'unity in diversity’ while 
demonstrating the sponge-hke tolerance of the nation, implicitly 
understood as Hindu. Another avatar of the collective face is, as sug- 
gested by the numerous nuclear displays in 1998, the valorisation of 
the ‘soldier, farmer and scientist’- ]ai javan, jai kisan, ]at vigyan — 
idealised individuals that piovide, defend and innovate for the nation 
After the Kargxl batde, tributes to Indian soldiers were ubiquitous. 1 he 
‘universal soldier’ appeared m this case as aimr javan (immortal 
soldier), endorsing anonymity yet the piomise of immortality foi the 
loyal Indian citizen It was visually conveyed through the femiliar 
trope of a rifle and helmet against a memorial stone or a map of the 
country (Illustr 8 2)^ 

{tf) Iconic Events 

Events that plot the emeigence and protection of the nation play a vital 
part in crystallising and naturalising national identity In the process, 
the nation is posited as a political entity that has a long historical 

^ Indian Express, 31-8-1998 

^ Comparisons might be made with the ‘ghostly national imaginings' of cht 
cenotaphs and tombs of Unknown Soldicis (Anderson 1 983 9) 
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i'litige, longer than the actual emergence of the democratic nation in 
194/ Such nananves have become foundauonai features of the 
naiionahst imaglnaiy With the example of the Ganapati festival, 
native’ or region ally-specific activities are further valorised This is 
evident in the attention given to Maharashtrian national heroes in the 
act of 1 enouncing self for the needs ofsociet)' or the nation, as with the 
oft-relatcd rale of the Congress volunteer. Baba Ganu, who saciificed 
his life fo r the cause of Swadeshi by throwing himself in front of a ti uck 
carrying foreign goods from a warehouse m Mumbai in 1930 (lUustr 
8 4).^ Epic and historical events are commonly compared with 
contempoiary scenarios asastandard for exemplary conduct Thiswas 
notably the case with the resurrection of the Boycott Foreign Goods 
campaigns fiom the early twentieth century as a means to inspire 
resistance against the excesses of posr-1990s liberalisation (Illustr 

8 5) 

Nationalist histones demonstrate a seleaive amnesia m relation to 
awkward events. 'I'his serves to authenticate popular protest and cam- 
p iigning and dis tinguish it from, on the one hand, colonial designation 
of Clime and, on the other hand, evidence of colonial complicity ^ 

T hert was controveisv over how txatcly Ganu died (see SD-6009, Home 
Dtp 11 tmeiitthpccial). Bombay, I6rh/31sr December 1930, pp 1-2) But rum 
ours quickly spread that the volunteer had been deliberately ran over by a 
polictmaii who was diivmg the lorry to cause excitement 'Ilit place where Ganu 
had died ilmost immediately became a shrine and pilgrimage centre, and did 
much to fuel the nationalist movement Ganu’s photo had been installed, flowers 
and lamps were arranged, and efforts, made to take the body in a funeral procession 
to tht spot where Tilak was cremated on Chowpatty Beach ‘The sum effect was 
CO tonvtit him into a cult figure, tht brave satvagrahi, the martyr m the cause of 
boycott’ (Massclos 1 987 79) 

^ Intciescingly, Tilak’s 1 908 court case on charges of sedition revolved around 
tht trati-slations ot terms in Tilak’s artitks in the Arnstr/ writings Pan of the case 
rtsttd upun the intent behind words such as ’’rashira wadh' was it to be taken as 
nitional assasstnation{Ai.coi?\cu\ translation) or national ktibngi Filak’s argument 
in his defence)’ T ilalt .argued' ‘First there was the ordinary act ot killing, next 
comes murdcrwhidt is an act of killing with an intention inda motive behind it 
and assassmacion was murder combined with treachery’ (Fhe Kesan Proiscutton, 
1 908 99) His statement, of course, needs to be conrexturdised for the purposes 
of court fcpresencations 
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What was once criminalised is now deified, and 'political assassination 
tends to replace the colonial designations of ‘murder’ or ‘ceironsm 
This IS notably the case for accounts of the assassination of the Plague 
Commissioner, Colonel Walter Rand, and Lieutenant Charles Ayerst 
by the Chaphekar brothers m 1 897, and Udham Singh’s assassination 
of the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab (1913-19), Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, m 1940 Colonel Waltei Rand’s death by the Chaphekai 
brothers is often cited as the first political assassinaaon in contemporary 
India ® The incident rapidly became a part of the narrative of Indian 
nationalism, especially in western India, and the diama is frequently 
re-enacted within contemporary festivals particularly because of the 
Chaphekar brothers’ regional associations As early as Decembei 
1898, a magistrate in Colaba banned a drama troupe’s re-enactment 
of the assassination (Catanach 1 987 198) Vasudev Chaphekar along 
with two ocher associates were accused of shooting the informeis, 
Ganesh and Ramchandra Dravid, shortly after his brother’s arrest 
The three brothers were executed m 1 898-9 In contemporary Maha- 
rashtra, the shooting of the Dravid brothers is not raucli recounted 
This IS likely to do with the fact that it goes against the idealised noaon 
that native Indians were united m their fight against the British 
Evidence of compliaty with colonial rulers is an embarrassment best 
swept under the carpet of nationalist history 

Shahid Amin argues that ‘master sagas of nationalist struggles [are] 
built around the re-telling of certain well-known and memorable 
events’ (1995 3) Fesuval activities and displays also contribute to the 
building of master-sagas based on the re-tellmg or re-picnu mg of well- 
known and memorable events, an emblematic example being Gandhi s 
Salt March of 1930 (Illustr 8 6) In the case of masala mandap table- 
aux, the narratives often have a chronicIe-like quality in relation to 
selected celebratory accounts They tend to elaborate and place a 
heroic setting where the triumph of good over evil is presented, as with 
portrayals of the undoing of colonial wrongs by moral and selfless 
people ^ Manichaean universes are easier to reproduce and relate to 

^ Howevei, what seems to be overlooked in this transformation is how histoiy 
continues to ‘repeat itself, as with die crmimalisation of contemporary political 
activists against the srate 

® Indian Express, 12-9-1996 

’ Wen trdon yuirc tfct s atesThon p n d c oiuc-qn ru.es of h mas&i s 
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successive generations Specific incidents thus become representative 
of more general themes ‘[I]r is the scoiy of “foreign” aggression and 
native valour of eternal Hindu activism and sacrifice that is endlessly 
repeated’ (1994b‘ 1524), says Pandey about features of Hindurva 
historiographies, but these themes are also implicit in secular nationalist 
narratives 

In masala mandap tableaux, particular events associated with key 
freedom fighters are relayed one after anothei in a teleological account 
of the nation’s struggle for freedom under colonial rule Nationalist 
constructions of histones and ‘traditions’ become cultural markers 
They are played out In the performative occasion of the festival 
through the use of both mandap displays and dramas. The pattern ol 
structural generalities is largely first, a glorious past of justice, selfless 
sacrifice and bravery is recalled in the making of the nation as pan of 
Its fundamental founding myths, second, a battery of contemporary 
ills and crises that threaten the integrity, honour and stability of the 
nation are identified, and, third, a plea is made to maintain and restore 
the glories of the nation and its people, Ganapati being requested foi 
help in this project at the end of the narrative This scheme bears 
parallels withTamkaSarkar’s (1994) study of BankimchandraChatto 
padhyay’s song, Vande Mataram (Salutation to the Mother) Sarkar 
notes disnna images of the mother(-land) from, first, the nuiturmg 
mother of the past, second, the dispossessed mother of the present 
and, third, the triumphant mother of the future 

With this journey into the nauon’s halcyon past, and reminders of 
contemporaneous threats of India’s deterioration, corrupuon, and 
violence, a programme for collective conscientiousness and action is 
advanced to work for the nation Examples of merit are forwarded to 
encourage such work of excellence These are ‘at once constituted 
within the nation and constitute the nation’ (Kapferer 1987 1) 
Naaonal histones are deemed important in recalling a nation’s glori- 
ous past — an ‘invented golden age’ which, in the case of rashrriya art- 
works, acts as a model of inspiration in contrast to perceptions of 
contemporary fragmentation, threats to, and crises of the nation 


at Peterloo and at Jailianwala Bag in both cases these episodes assume, m historical 
peispective the characrer of a victory foi the victims' (1979: 1 01- 
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itii) Spate and Territory 

The iandmass of India is conceptualised on several levels its bordeis, 
Its tei ritorul features and its fertile soils all give shape to the propertied 
entity of the nation External threats in the form of foreign antagonism 
andwar, and inccinai threats such as ‘terrorism’ and insurgency, which 
unsettle the nation’s character and contours, arc a common featuie of 
rashtr'ya mandap tableaux narratives Theyserveas constant reminders 
of vigilance and the need to exorcise perceived threats Cartogiaphic 
representations ofindiaaiefrequently encountered in rashtnya displays 
wheie threats to the nation’s unity and boundaries are highlighted in 
a variety ofpictoiial ways (Illustr 8 7) Often, cartographic represent- 
ations are counterposed with other venerated ideals The invocation 
of Bharaimata (Mother India) in mandap tableaux retains its popu- 
larity. the figure demonstrating the contiguity of nation, map, woman 
and honoui (see below) 

Not surprisingly, m the years preceding independence, definitive 
naaonal bordeis were largely absent The attachment to amorphous 
soils of the Indian Iandmass was more significant in what appears to 
be nanvist leclamation as against ‘alien’ rule from outsiders This is 
vividly illustiated in an early image of Tilak ploughing the land in the 
shape ofthe Indian subcontinent (Illustr 8 8) However, by the 1940s 
ihe nation began to take on the status of valuable property in a slightly 
different mannei Representauons of India’s eastern and western 
sides as being torn apart became common (Illustr 8 9) These tropes 
of carnivorous, perhaps cannibalistic, animals slaughtering the Indian 
iandmass continue to this day with reference to Kashmir The Other 
IS caitogiaphically re-enacted as borders define the limits ofthe Self 
and the threat ofthe Other Earlier the historical Odier — that is the 
British, and to some extent the Muslim, was not so expliat in view of 

Berger notes the rise of landowner portraits against landscaped backdrops as 
a propnctaiy entity {1972- 107) The images point not only to the rise of the 
piopeitied classes, but also the framed artwork as fetishised property {1972 90) 
In a similar argument about the use of caste and religious constituencies in the 
census and its facilitation of larger communal imaginaries (Cohn 1984), maps of 
India did not remain as aids with which ro know and conquer India, but gained 
powerful currency with the populace alongside the nationalist movement — 

ca'is by mh" h fo ■■■naginc a propwai'd eem-e of rise nanon 
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tht poASihslity t)f puniriVL mcasiiies Instead, different coneepunl 
v'crlcs sulFictd rn delineate the Self as against the Other Nor, with 
reference to agi iculruial imagery, could the British present themselves 
as bhumtputru, ‘sons of the soil’, fit to nil Mother Laiih With the 
ircreasiiigconimunahsation of politics and the emergence of Pakistan 
the Other took on variant foi ms It was transplanted as a bOider threat 
ant animals or demons pecking away at the fragility of India’s con- 
touis Instead of an attenuation from inside the body politic, the face 
of the nation was at risk of being ‘eaten away’ by exogenous forces 
Conceptions of nature are intimately linked to discouise about 
terntoi lality, and thus relevant to adisctisslon on nationalist sentiments 
On the ne*w signdieance of nature and the development of landscape 
painting in nmeteetith-ccnttiry America, Baibara Novak notes how it 
presente'd a powerful self-image steeped m ideas about morality and 
destiny f 1 992 84) handscape painting alone is not pievalent in festi- 
val displays, however Landscape is rcpicsenied along with other in- 
signia, such as Bharatmaia, deities, and agiiculcuial activities — the 
latter being foic'giounded lather than piovidmg interest to die 
bacligrouitd, aswemight find in a Constable painting (Bishop 1995) 
On the ,subjcct of Indian chiomolithographs, Pinney considers the 
poitrayal of landscape as ‘represented tlirough a stylised aesthetic 
which expresses a historical and motal topophtlia’ (1992 1) Portrayals 
of a mythic India are commonplace, blurring the contours of an 
Arcadian past, a future ideal, and a pre,sent in abevance Representations 
of landscape and the ternroria! markers of India, or its constituent 
sues, act as attnbuLes to the models in the tableaux narratives Rather 
than operating accoiding to a rarefied aesthetic ostensibly lemoved 
from socio-po!irie*i! purposes as is Novak’s argument foi the case of 
American landscape painting, ideas about natiiie in festival tableaux 
seem to have amoregiounded purpose representations are intimately 
linked to notions about the nation’s ferule land, environmental con- 
cerns, and sanctity of the country. "Tilling the soil’, practically en 
gaging with the landscape and revealing the land's fertility — that is, 
sujalam-suphalam, literally full of fruit and water — strikes more of a 
choid than atmospheric i epiesentations of landscapes alone in festival 
tableaux (see for instance, the Shri SCM nai ration in Chapter 5) 
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[iv) Gendered Tropes of the Nation 

Gender representations, reinforced by latter-day Hindutva, oscillate 
between mascuJimst fighters or images of ‘sons ofthe soil’ (bhumiputra), 
and the upstanding character and honour of women as motheis, wives, 
and sisters (Uberoi 1990) There are, of course, exceptions to this 
generalisation, as with the idea of national heroines, but the aforemen- 
tioned dichotomy was more prevalent m mandap narratives and 
designs The merits of workers such as ‘farmers, soldiers and scientists’ 
are invariably made with token gestures towards their female cotiht- 
erparts Films, such as Mehboob Khan’s classic Mother India {ISTJ), 
provide rich allegorical resources for displays This often occuis with 
representations of the heroine, Radha (played by Nargis), cradling a 
child, or, reduced to poverty and emiseration, pulling the plough — an 
iconographic representation of the female’s active and shakn-laden 
association with Mother Earth (Illustr 8 10) It is not just the work she 
does for thenation that is at issue here, but also hegemonic charactensocs 
of Indian femininity, such as her long-suffering charaaer, along with 
latent notions of fertility Simultaneously, wheieas men are the 
progeny of tilling, ‘the sons of the soil’, women are often repiesented 
as Its ‘beasts of burden’, the tiller as ‘sacied cow’ 

Ideal males are ubiquitously represented as selfless campaigners and 
fighters, incoiporating elements of self-sacrifice in their disinterested 
aaions, andactivism in their demonstrative bravery As David Gilmore 
argues, masculinity is more than just physical strength and bravery, 
but also incorporates an ethic that consists of ‘a moral beauty costumed 
as selfless devotion to nacionahdentity’ (1990: 144). The propagation 
ofan a^ressive masculinity (Hansen 1 996b) has been in counteraction 
to androgynous or ‘effeminate’ portrayals of men in India’s history 
(Kakar and Ross 1987 98) Whereas Ashis Nandy (1983) argues that 
Gandhi adopted an androgynous position to defeat polarities identified 
With colonial dichotomies, the Ganapati utsava seems to have been the 
site ofmore aggressive versions of masculinity, with numerous displays 
of bravery and strength, images of which we have seen m earlier chap- 
ters 

Rashtriya artworks are replete with notions of purity, simplicity or 
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-rorality Much of this is tonveyed dirough idealisea images ol 
womeri) paiticuiarly with jeligtous prototypes, such as with Sita as 
the self-sacrifiCing and respectful wife to the valiant tighter. Ram 
Rep rcsentations ofwomen ate inflected more by a masculine discourse 
than a feminist appreciation of women’s issues — that is, images of 
women as markers of honour and thenation are evidenced, rathei than 
a specific cause for women ’s issues For instance, while the tragedies of 
rapes, dowry deaths and scandals against women are noteo, they aic 
channelled into narratives about the decline and immorality symp- 
tomatic of the contemporaty' nation One such example is the tableau 
constructed by the 7th Giilii Khetwadi SGM. in 1905 they depic"-ed 
Shivaji and two of his generals, who bring in a woman captured during 
a battle, placed in front of a large sheet of muslin, behind which was 
situated the Ganapati muni (Illustr S 11) The narration lelates how 
Shivaji commanded them to let her go, and afterwards passed an ed*ct 
that all women should be respected Halfway through the narrative all 
the models are turned one hundred and eighty degiees to present a 
scene about the situation of women in the 1990s Here we are pie 
sented with a victim of dowry, a fifteen-year-old girl, Rinku Parel who 
was murdered, the Jalgaon sex scandal, and Naina Sahni’s tandoor 
murder (Illustr. 8 12) 

Others female tropes include the Shakti prototype to ward off 
demon forces, as with fierce goddesses, such as Bhavanimata, acting as 
the counterpart to the Sati prototype (Das 1980} Shakti prototypes 
are less prominentandwidespread chan Sati representations in mandap 
tableaux. They make more of an appearance in relation to the thieat 
of Other men, as in times of war or riots Both principles of Sati and 
Shaku can be channelled into nationalist discouise however — the foi- 
mer as emblem of its purity and honour, the latter as defender ?nd 

* ^ In adduion to representations ofwomen, these themes arc cxemp!ifit.d also 
in the rural idyll and folk ciadiiions Spiritual ideals invested m these sues of lHc 
nation hark hick to Gandhian philosophies of a spiritual ‘village’ India, and 
contrast with the Nehnivian programme of national piogress, industry and 
science Nonetheless, the two polarities ofGandhian spiritualism and Nehmvian 
industrialisation can be both conjoinedm asyncretisedveision ofnationalism that 
has now become the hegemonic norm, as we have seen in die discussion on dis 
plays of nuclear weapons in the previous chapter 
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protector of its status and borders The trope of Bharatmata invoKcs 
both categories of association of woman in displays She is simulta- 
neously protector and nurtuier The ideals of Hindu womanhood 
are also implicated m the image of Bharatmata, carrying notions of 
sanctity, home, cultuial traditions, ritual observance and purity 
(Guha-Thakurta 1992 141, Illustr 8 13) ^^But Bharatmata is also 
the reposttoiy of strength, the backbone of the nation Bharatmata is 
shown either at the moment of release from servitude (represented by 
the breaking of chains) or holding aloft the national flag. 

Women as nation and home become the locus of vulnerability to 
desite and contestation in communalised climates where the Hindu 
feminine body becomes the locus of ‘Muslim’ desire ‘Muslim lust, 
then, broadens ou; into the ambition for power and control over India 
herself While the Muslims from other countiies harbour geo-political 
designs on her, Muslims inside complement the efforts by overrunning 
her with hornf>ang fest-growmg numbers’ (Datta and Sarkar 1994 
89) 

It IS in this light chat woman as Shakti, as a militant predatoi, can 
fend off other men’s desires and designs (see Illustr 3 3 in Chapter 3) 
O the rwise, for the indigenous patriotic male, she is Sati, the acquiescent 
woman who has ro be defended With the predominance of bourgeois 
morality and family values, it is the Saci prororype chat predominates 
m contemporaiy India While Hinducva ideals argue for a masculinised 
enterprise, the flip side is that women’s roles are incieasingly domesti- 
cated 


(w) Perceptions of the Other 

The constiuction of the Other against which a national identity is 
further crystallised is common m rashtnya artworks The terrain is a 
dynamic one, where different degrees ofmdusiveness and exclusiveness 
to the nation’s contours aredelineated One may find explicitvilification 
of Others as a threat to the nation’s integrity Indeed, without a 

'■ The trope of Bharaimata is conceivably the antithesis of the colonial figure 
of Britannia as well as mspiied by an indigenous repertoire of goddesses, namely 
Likshmi ‘the image of a motherland came to be fused in the vision of the 
Cioddess l.axmi using from the ocean to bring the elixir of life to her dying 
childien’ (Chattopadhyay )9fi5 25} 
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perceived Other, the nationalist project is considerably debilitated 
the basic impulse in any ideological cause and, for chat matter, cohe 
Sion ol any imagined community - — m casu the national community — 
IS thesearch for fullness. This search, m tui n, constitutes the community, 
which can only exist as long as this fullness is not achieved. Once the 
fullness is achieved~and the Ocher is eradicated — there can be no 
cause and hence no community’ (Hansen i996b 150, authoi’s em- 
phasis) The presence or conception of the Ocher, whether it be British 
coloniahsmor Muslim or Pakistani ‘infiltrators’, is, ironically, requued 
if a national culture is to persist The Othei acts as a foil with which, 
and against which, national identity is fmthei crystallised By directing 
the enemy elsewhere, internal cleavages of caste and class are to varying 
degrees mitigated 

Stereotypes ai e probably the most elementary form of representation 
of the Othei The attribution of the supposed characteiistics of a 
whole group to one of its members becomes a means of pigeonholing 
individuals with value judgements As a counterforce to the pheno- 
menon of iconicity, stereotyping represents a middle ground between 
identifiable figures (as with die generic Muslim, often shown wearing 
green with a white cap) to a depersonalised vilification which has 
associations with demons, and serpentine oi wild animals In India, 
the Muslim has become steieotyped as the over-sexed, deceitful 
disloyal aggressor (Chakravaity 1994 106) Such representations gain 
fiunilianty, if not credibility In times of national or community crisis, 
the rise of such stereotypes in the public field is particularly virulent 
This is at a time when blame is apportioned in older to have at least 
some degree of contiol over social processes, or due to the unsettling 
speed of a rapidly changing society 

The drscoiirse of the Other is contingent upon contemporaneous 
socio-political processes Foi instance, in the 1990s, percepnons of 
Kashmir as a volatile state infiltrated by Pakistanis and separatist 
Muslims intent on destabilising the nation weie higli on the political 

' ^ On the subject of the Ramayana, Pollock notes that the text offers two unique 
imaginative imtrunitnts ‘a divine political order which can be conceptualized 
niiiatcd, and historically giounded’, and, ‘a fully demonized Other’ which can 
be catcgoiized, couiitei posed, and condemned’ (1993 264) The associations of 
Rim and his enemy, Ravinn, have personified this symbolic univcne 
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agenda (Illuscr 8 14) Frequently, ima^esofche(lemomsedprocagoms.ts 
were depersonalised or represented as non-human — either as beasts 
eating away at India, demons meddling in Indian affairs (Illustr 8 15) 
or, as one fesuval participant put it, ‘sly foxes who shake hands with 
one hand, and shoot Indian soldiers with the other’ (Illustr 8 3) 
Othei associations of indigenous Muslim communities such as separate 
personal laws and cow-slaughter were also extant, parucularly among 
Sainiks (see, for instance, Tarabaug SGM narration in Chapter 6) 
Interestingly, unlike the venerated images of national heroes, demonic 
Others are often shown in the act of meddling with, disrupting, or 
destroying the supposedly harmonious fabric of society They are not 
axiomatically still but an acidic, destabilising presence. At other times 
such hostile forces are shown in the process of being vanquished The 
Slater Road SGM’s display of 1 999 showed an interesting development 
where Ganapati takes on the role of the dragon-slayer (Illustr 8 16) 
Kalyamardan, the serpent-king, is here subdued and presented almost 
as Ganapati’s vehicle {vahandj m the fight against the dragon The 
green colour of the dragon predisposed it for an anti-Pakistan message 
Indicative of the Janus of nationalism, more inclusive notions of 
other communmes are also instanced. A tableau presented by the 
Chaitanya MitraMandal in Pune depicts a scene from Mam Ratnam s 
film, Bombay{\^SS), in which the main protagonist attempts to stop 
a Hindu and Muslim fighting in the 1 993 communal riots in Mumbai 
(Illustr 8 17} *^The Chandanwadi SGM tableau depicts a ‘liberal 
secular’ presentation of Hindus, Muslims and other communities 
living in communal harmony (Illustr. 8 1 8) These more positive ima- 
ges of non-Hindus do have a sense of idealisauon about them, as noted 
for national icons of the demos The generic type of Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Parsi or Christian stands in for the collectivity constituent of the 
nation — that is, the pnnaple of ‘unity in diversity’ is piaurised 
Threats to the nation are less specifically ethnicised in this mandap 
display, but do however represent the presence of anti-national people 

Initially, the dragon was shown holding the Pakistan flag, but the local police 
had requested the mandal to take it down in case it disturbed the sensitive hibiic 
of the multi-religious demography of south Mumbai. 

See Niranjana s (1995) ciiiiqueofthefilm for showing a viewofcommunil 
brotherhood biased towards the majority community of Hindus 
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m the guise of corrupt politicians and gunde, placed to the other side 
and shown in the act of destabilising precious entities 

Finally, the notion of the Other m defining the parameters of the 
nation need to be considered in teims of two mam arguments — firstly, 
suspicion, discrimination, or enmity with notions of the Other, as 
defining the nation’s contours and boundaries, as we have already 
seen, and secondly, how the nation sees itself next to ‘othei’ nations by 
the presentation of its valorised activities and achievements for the 
other’s’ consumption. Striking examples of tins have already been 
seen in Chapter 7 — after the 1998 nuclear tests in die Pokhran desert, 
nationalist imagery was counterposed with representauons of the five 
mam declared nuclear states Nationalism, from its very inception m 
a colonial polity, is a relational category It becomes a screen through 
which the foreign is incorporated and ‘tamed’, as m the interests of the 
nation, and if not agreeable or in its interests, posed as a threat to the 
nation’s livelihood, which is particularly pertinent to perceptions of 
Pakistan. 


(vi) Future Horizons 

Looking forward, going upward, advancing forth, and gliding into a 
‘limitless future’ (Anderson 1983. 19) are all metaphors which are 
implicated in nationalist representations Mountainous images epito- 
mise the magnificence of height, aspirations and eventual achievement 
via their conquest As Peter Bishop remarks' ‘the mountain is an axis 
mundi, avercical axis connecungaspiiations and vision, with ancestral 
depthsand vitality’ (1995:202) Similarly, national progress (rashmya 
pragati) in industry, technology and education indicates India’s judi- 
cious management of modernity and progress (Illustr 8 19) Expan- 
sionist projects notwithstanding, territory might be still and situated, 
but vectors of progress — e g saence, technology, and educauon — 
capture the chimera of movement* ‘Territoiy is space that is enclosed 
and defined, that is hostile to movement A vector is the exact opposite’ 
(Virilio, cited m Bishop 1995: 205) The metaphors of ascent, growth 
and achievement are realised thiough advances made in saentific 
materiality. Industry piovides the means of welfare and essenuals such 
as electricity, clean water, and modes of travel, technologies allow for 
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bi^akrhioLiglii. in applied knowledge, and education enables the 
pursuit ot wisdom, innovtacion and excellence in general. 

Concenipoiar}' nartaiives of the nation represent the nation s 
control ofboth the ‘inner’ world of spiiituality and ‘outer’ worlds of 
tedinology and pow^i , although they ate not necessarily articulated as 
distinct spheics On one level, conduct in the ‘outer’ woild is valued 
more highly than the spirituality associated with the ‘inner’, for the 
ioimei accrues economic and political clout to thenauon On another 
level, spiritual discouisc is a reserve category that, paradoxically, is 
necessary for thesancLificanon of modem processes foi the nation and 
irs citizens Furrhennorc, technology is often deemed useful only if it 
IS affd’dable and to the benefit of the common man. Industry, techno- 
logy, and ediKarion aic not ttcated as one might find in statistical data 
oi ’■he progiess of the nation, but assimilated in familiar idioms for the 
layman's benefit For instance, the Pangcri Chawl SGM is located in 
a Maratha working-class district of south-central Mumbai, In 1996 
they installed a tableau called ‘ The Eagle- Like Flight of Saence and 
Mankind' Gadgeis of various kinds peppcied the tableau. The nar- 
rative was oriented towards applauding the benefits of scientific deve- 
lopment, while pointing our how they were more accessible to rich 
people than pool , and could even wot kagainst the impoverished This 
IS highlighted in a narrative section on educational matters and con- 
sumer gootls such as cellular phones 


Modem science has satisfied man’s needs As a icsult of saenct, very modem 
instruments are made available such as cellular phones, computers, ere How 
ever. It is also cLai that novelties made fro.m the use of scientific knowledge 
an. very expensive and only leally available to those who earn substantial 
sums of money and those who are cxploitei s Fxjually, gangsters fro m jail can 
talk CO their gunmen and killers and get their work done 

Recently S S C examination papers were leaked {pbuttdi) 'Iliat affair 
causes conliismn to this day Next year, the papers should nor leak. Are extra 
pietaunons futile in this scientific age? Recently, Japan has introduced a 
coniputei phone for the wiist {managatavarila sanganaka phone) which 
would solve exam paper after paper for the sons of rich men When people 
begin to object to wearing anything on the wrists as a precaution, then a small 
pill for the ear {ekhadya golivaSiyd^ will be made avadablc and stili they will 
be ible to cheat in their papers In the end, pooi students will have to appear 
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for re-cxaminations or entiance examinationii This sword wil! permanencly 
hang over their heads 

The message is that scientific developtnent needs to be allied with 
equitable rights for all, not just for the rich and privileged Elsewhere, 
the narrative asserts that only if science is combined with pride in 
Indian culture and herita^ can it be to the moral and cultural benefit 
of all Indians 

Due to the fact that the public festival is largely the forte of working- 
to iower-middle-class constituencies, it is implied through seveial 
rashtriya tableaux that the elites are not necessarily national, that they 
are self-interested and hedonistic, that they puisue paths which are 
detrimental to the collective There appears to be an unbridgeable 
chasm between the haves and the have-nots, and class differentials 
tinge interpretauons of nationalism and modernisation. It appears 
that, in the case of mandap tableaux, nationalism is located more so in 
the ‘common man’, the mortal equivalent of the ‘immortal soldier’ It 
is suggested that the fruits of progress be distributed equitably before 
they can be properly considered national Thus, in rashtriya mandap, 
there is much valorisation of agricultural teclinologies, water systems, 
electricity pylons, public transport services — thatis, the ‘necessities’ of 
life for the majority, rather than the elinst implications of the avail 
ability of commodities such as mobile phones. The rhetoric of na- 
tional progress is suU more steeped in the legacy of state-led Nehruvian 
soaalism than m post'1990s consumer capitahsm State-led modern- 
isation IS seen as being in the aid of the nation as a whole, hberal 
markets are associated with individual consumerism It is understood 
chat promoting the latter is often at the expense of essential social 
services to do with welfare, health and education. 

Nonetheless, thisstaustview is m tussle with consumer nationalism 
Goods are increasingly legitimated with recourse to religious and 
national narratives, attributing the consumables with asocial relevance 
mediated through the individual and the household. As is the case for 
several advertising strategies, for example, the overriding message is to 
buy Indian products and help the economy rather than to buy a 

See for instance, Mazzatella's (forthcoming) account of<51tte Indians involved 
m advei using m Mumbai 
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commodity per re At another level, clais constituencies are transcended 
toi ocher themes of modernity, such as space exploration Such saenn- 
fjc achievements cannot, of course, be individually owned, but ate a 
tribute CO the nation This has slightly different connotations yet 
again — technological innovations may not be a ‘necessity' but, in a 
way similar to the prevalent views on nuclear power, they imply the 
opening up of new horizons foi India, an element of control and power 
in global, if not galactic, spheres, an example of national progress of 
which the whole country can be proud 

The nation’s furuie is considered to be attainable only if selfless 
work for the nation continues The journey is ideally collective, not 
individual In contemporary Indian cities technology is less about the 
onslaught of Kalyug (‘the age of discord’) threatening traditional ways 
of life — as it might have been m earlier representations Instead, 
technology is more to be celebrated for enablinga means of reconciling 
modernity with traditional values Thus, the ravages of Kalyug can be 
domesticated for rhe nation Modernity need not be about greed and 
expansion, it can also be for the benefit of fellow cmzens Utopia thus 
becomes nor another extra-mundane realm but allows for the possibility 
of ‘paradise on eaith’ It is a concept tinged with arcadian visions of 
nuaragiheayen) merged with the benefits ofman’sconstruaive works 
on earth This is where the modernist pantheon of ‘farmers, soldiers 
and scientists’ resides m the national imaginary 


{vn) Modem Totems and Metaphors 

The fetishisation of totermc icons is a prominent and integral part of 
rashtrtya artworks The process enables a reification of cultural accie 
tions to do with the nation, thereby acting as metonymic mnemonics 
for the nation They constitute a repertoire of ‘unique’ associauons 
and emblems of community (Smith 1991 87) and are the most fami- 
liar and reproducible of national emblems worldwide Such national 
attributes become immediately recognisable, consonant with an 
intensity of cognitive and emotional attributes among the populace 
Of all these investigative areas of nationalist iconographies, it is this 
repertoiie of imagery that is most consistently maintained without too 
much modification unless authorised by the nation state machinery 
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The flag is the totem of the modem nation-state Its appearance at key 
campaigns, wars and salutation events has ensuted its representative 
value to the people, even somewhat anthropomoiphically Where the 
crown tepresents specific titular heads, the flag aspires to represent the 
body of the nation The assumption is that it can be appropriated by 
anyone of worthy fibre, rather tlian the select few of a lineage defined 
by divine or ancestral rights 

The transcendental qualities of these modern totems belie the 
pi ocessuai history that led to their stamp-hke signature on the na tion 
It is with the proclamation of India as a nation-state that the earlier 
changing face of the flag was crystallised as immortal With it came the 
Significance attached to its constituent pairs, a concatenation of attti- 
butes located elsewhere came together in this material icon* 

The green is there — our relauon to the soil, our relation to the plant life heie 
on which all other life depends We must build our Paradise here on this 
green earth If we are to succeed in this enteiprise, we must be guided by 
truth (white), praaice virtue (wheel), adopt the method of self-control and 
renunciation (saffron) This Flag tells us ‘Be evei aJen, be ever on the move, 
go forward, work for a free, flexible, compassionate, decent, democratic 
society m which Christians, Sikhs, Moslems, Hindus and Buddhists will ail 
find a safe shelter (Radhakrishnan cited in Foreword, Singh 3991) 

However, even here there is conrosiarion, as Hindutva advocates 
promote the saffron flag {bhasva dhvaf), as distinct from the tricolour 
Still, dominant accretions of the nation have acquired the status of 
sacred emiaes Ir is constitutionally unsound and illegal to desecrate 
the tricolour flag under the Prevention of Insults to the National 
Honour Act, 1971 Destruction of national heritage sites and the 
national biid (the peacock) are also reprimanded, as is blasphemy 
against any of die nation’s established heroes In an exceptional case, 
the murtikar, Madhuskar, made a Ganapati murti using the colours of 
the rncolouf to represent Ganapaa as a national deity The local police 

These observations paialleJ Foucault’s (] 977) study on the abstraction of 
power m modenuty, such that it does nor rest in a human sovereign powei, but 
rather in the disciplinary and regulatory frameworks of modern msnturions The 
move away from represenrative lineages to ‘power in the people' as part of tht 
workings of democracy and national logics is a correlate of this process 
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argued that this was a desecration of the flag They were acting in 
accordance to the Flag Code which stipulated Uiat ‘The Flag must not 
be used as a festoon, rosette, or bunting or in any other manner for 
deLoration, nor should other coloured pieces of cloth be arranged so 
as to give the appearance of the National Flag The Flag is not to 
be used as a drapeiy in any form whatsoever, except m State/Military 
funerals’ (cited m Singh 1991 80) In his defence, Madhuskar argued 
that he had only painted the colouis of the tricolour on the mum, he 
had not included the charkha, therefore strictly it was not the tri- 
colour The police eventually dropped the complaint On other occa- 
sions, residents argued that to makeadcityout of the tricolour was not 
a desecration but an act of veneration of both the nation and the deity 
and therefore it was permissible 

Paralleling the above account on piopemed conceptions of the 
nation as territory, objects too are seen as propemes of the nation But 
cheie are also other qualities that tinge the corona of nationalist 
iconography Nowhere is this more striking than in the representation 
of light. Richard Dyer ( 1997) has looked at how light is a fundamental 
qualityofEuiopean Christian imagery, with its ethtcised connotations 
of racialised whiteness Imagery of the Indian nauon is also immersed 
in metaphors of light, alluding to its virtuous status, m contrast with 
the ‘darkness’ ofanu-national forces Fire connotes the sacrifices made 
for the purity of the nation, equivalent to a ritualistic yajna, where 
anxieties and evils aie dispelled (Illustr. 8 20) The torch of freedom 
IS another archetypal emblem for the liberated nation It is implicit 
that darkness is associated with a period of oppression, ignorance, a 
lack of religious fairh, and a dearth of patriotic sentiment and activism 
(see, for instance, the Tanaji Krida SGM narration in Chapter 6) 

Furthermore, in a colonial context, the connotations of light and 
dark, take on specific shades of meamngfulness For ‘darkness’ in this 
context implies the despotism of colonialism, the underbelly of post- 
Enlightenment Europe — that is, it might be argued that the ‘Dark 
Ages’ for India were in tandem with the post-Enlightenment years of 
scientific progress, rationality and expansionism for Europe India 

* ^ See, for inscatice, The Asian Age, 8-9-1 997, which spoits a photograph of a 
Ciaiiapaci mum m Prabhadevi, Mumbai It is shown ‘in the form of the Indian 
nicion, painted in the tricolour’ 
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had iis veiy own 'enlightenment' period. A.side from the oft-cited 
Bengal Renaissance in the nineteenth century, a more subaltern equi- 
valent of this would be towards the turn of the nineteenth century 
These years encompassed the ‘awakening’ into national consciousness 
and anti-co!onial sti uggle, the widening of the electoral base and 
political representation, and later the halcyon days of immediate post- 
1 ndependence India Light connotes not j ust the dawn of independence 
but also the spiritual associauonsofanation that sacrificed its people’s 
blood Light IS connected to awakening or jagruti, a process that re- 
veals the iniquities of contemporaneous times to people It is about 
tiansparency as opposed to murky self-serving interests. Darkness is 
associated with the dirt that again returns us to the rajnaitik world of 
seif-interested politics Some go as far as to base lajnaitik in the dark 
age of colonialism The Piabhadevi SGM narranve in 1996 pointed 
out that ‘The British went, but they left behind dirty politics, which 
we recite like a bad mantra There are many diffei ent castes and creeds 
in this country In this type of situation, the poison of dirty politics 
spreads very easily, by way of the principle of “Divide and Rule” ’ 
These associations of light (for the nation) and dark also tinge 
representations of con temporary heroes and those that pose a threat 
to the nation, such as ‘terrorists’, insurgents, and criminals Thus, 
nationalist representations aic painted in light or bright colours that 
evoke this explosion of knowledge and self-realisation upon the 
populace National detractors are often picturised as dark figures 
or beasts Light also has its material connotations of electricity and 
energy — a laudable technology that recalls categories associated with 
national progress 

Homing In 

A repertoire of imagery coalesces to (re-)produce the nation as a 
visualised and thus ‘real’ entity While, as Anderson argues, print 
enables an ‘imagining’ of the nation such that even people one has 
never met before are envisaged as part of the national, icons enable a 
visualisation of the nation, an entity that can never be seen as a whble 
but nonetheless is imagined as a whole The rashtnya elemen cs of man- 
dap displays are generated by historical precedents as well as con- 
versations with a range of other media It is evident, throughout the 
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varioub theines thatweha.veexploieci ibovo, that pj acncesoi' lepecition 
and atation of the nation do not necessaiily lead to stabilisation and 
fixation, It IS more the case of a bounded lange of diversification a 
‘slidingof chesignifiei’ '^This is not thecaseso much foi representations 
that have been taken on as the official status of the nation — as with the 
flag — nor With issues to do with ethics that remain equally resistant lo 
change — as with metaphoric connotations of light and dark bull 
flags may appear m unusual settings, for instance as painted over the 
Ganapati murti, and light effects might be experimented with to create 
a theatrical atmosphere So, even though the tropes of visualising ’■he 
nauon are tied up with what might appeal as inexorable ethics, the 
threshold of acceptability is constantly challenged as diveisification 
and innovanon generate layer after layer of variations on a theme 
The phenomenon of interoculanty has intensified with changes in 
checultuial economy, particularly since the 1980s, and has accelerat-ed 
after liberalisation policies took effect on media technologies and 
industries from the 1990s Nowadays, there is a saturation of visual 
icons, increased by the circulation of prints, chromoiithogiaphs, 
paintings, posters, videos and cinema media The city is characterised 
by ‘a landscape of billboards, commercials and othei vis'Jial and aural 
messages, in which “capitalist realism” (in Michael Schudson’s admir- 
able phrase) and “socialist realism” are always playing hide and seek 
with one another For many Indian consumers, theiefore, personal 
and collective sentiments, nationalism and consumerLsni, paniotism 
and love for one’s family, are constantly juxtaposed in their visual and 
auditory environ. aent’ (Appaduiai 1993b 198) In this pool of 
significations, the referents themselves are atguably representations 
despite then apparent ‘naturalness’ It is signs or representations which 
are increasingly consumed, social identities aie constiucted, and ex 
perience construed through the exchange of sign -values accepted in a 
spirit of spectacle (Baiidnllaid 1985) This proposition assumes that 
there is no ongmary leality, but only ‘travels in hyper-ieahty’ (Leo 
1986) where everything is a copy, a text upon a text, and where what 
IS a simulation seems more real that the real 

This description of a depthless world has been described as a ‘new 
flimsmess of icality’ (Lash 1990 15) Howe\'er, there are two mam 
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points to be considered, here which undermine the feasibility of such 
propositions Firstly, the proposition assumes an earlier, more organic, 
relationship between signifiers, as well as a passivity of reception Yet, 
the contextualisation of various imageries can lead these to be ex- 
perienced in a deeply meaningful way, leading to other realms of 
experience, so it is the effects that the imagery have in their reception 
that are of significance here Secondly, the proposition assumes that 
there cannot be any ‘originality’ This does little to account for the 
addition of ‘new’ forms to a visual lepertoire, as happens with annual 
displays of mandap tableaux While it is incontestable that referents 
are themselves significations, others are about the consumption of 
‘new’ events, ‘new’ sites, and ‘new’ icons tliat are not already part of the 
pictorial universe of the mandap tableaux Nonetheless, these repre- 
sentations of topical events fall into a fairly standardised scheme and 
swiftly become the vocabulary of several mandap scenarios as other 
mandal too adopt the idea 

A vivid example of this process js illustrated by the Maharashtra 
SGM display m Mumbai of 1996 with its novel representation of 
Ganapati, created out of the logos of political parues, including the 
BJP lotus, the Congress hand, the Shiv Sena bow and arrow, the Janata 
Dal wheel, the Communist Parry of India sickle, and the Samara Party 
torch fire (lUustr 8 21) The mandal members’ motivations for the 
display were to encourage political parties to work for the nation and 
Its people, rather than compete with each othei and thereby weaken 
the nation Newspaper coverage was ample, highlighting the novelty 
and attractiveness of the design A couple of days later, the Bal Mitra 
Mandal in Pune had constructed a replica of the model based on 
photographs that they had seen m the newspaper (Illustr 8.22), thus 
adding to the constandy bubbling repertoire of tableaux imagery 


For example, in chc Times of India, 14-9-1996 





2 Replica of cKe model based on newspaper photogiapbs 
Bal Mitra Mandal, Pune 19% 
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All Imperfect Osmosis 


A Over the course of this book I have tried to show that the pub- 

he field, with its corporeal and mediated facets, is a contested 
realm for various constituencies, converging and diveigmg in 
different ways In historical times, performauve events such as the 
Ganapati festival provided a crucial modality with which to recruit the 
sympathy and support of those technically excluded from political 
participation. The vocabulary of rehgio-political occasions filtered 
into political agendas — of secular and Hindu nationalists alike, but to 
varying degrees. With independence came the institutionalisation of 
a secular-rational form of political participation indicated by the 
universal plebiscite and the framing of the Indian constitution 
Symptomatic of N ehru’s style of politics, other cultural-political stra- 
tegies were deemed either as pathologies or the prerogative of dcpoliti- 
cised and more ‘private’ spheres Nonetheless, the universal plebisate 
did not translate into equity of finanaal and educational capital 
Other polmcians capitalised upon the gains to be made through 
mobilising culture for political means, such that by the 1 980 s culture 
too was firmly entrenched as a polmcal tool The Ganapati festival has 
reflected these turns and roundabouts in intensive and spectacular 
ways 

Although the book is primarily focused on those that actively parti- 
apate m the festival, tensions between others piemised along the axis 
of religion, gender, caste and class have also been briefly noted In 
contemporary times, the middle classes are split between rationalists 
who wish to resist public celebrauons, and revivalists who encourage 
exemplary conduct throughout the festival The affluent reside more 
and more in their aif-conditioned capsuled worlds — perhaps a move 
towards a ‘post-pedestrian’ urban environment — and the corpoieai 
exper ences of the streets remam the ttoub et forte of tl e working and 
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lower mi<ldle classes ‘ The significance of performative politics might 
have variously deteriorated fot one sector, but in others it remains an 
important strategy for collective gatherings, political campaigns, 
leligious veneranon, entertainment and claims to public space These 
demarcations are not cast in stone, however The mediated can well 
become a performative realm, as news is read out for the illiterate and 
television sets become the focus of collective viewing Similarly, per- 
formative events are an enduring spectacle for media coverage, even 
though the effects of festival participation and front-room viewingare 
radically different The foimuJation would vary according to context 
and perspectives adopted The entanglement of the two aspects, how- 
ever, IS ciucial to an understanding of the chameleon contours of 
public space How various constituencies engage m the public field 
need be seen with a bioader peispective, where emphasis of the one 
might be at the neglect or inaccessibility of the other. It appears that 
the multi-sensory arenas of the fesuval seem more relevant for the 
lower classes, whereas the economic and cultural elites have adopted 
a distanced approach, overseeing, judging, evaluating and almost cir- 
cumscribing It with the gaze of human panopticans Even though I 
have not had the space to fully explore all these avenues, I hope to have 
at least pointed to some dynamics pertinent to this theme with my 
focus on the festival 

It IS clear that cultural aspects of the life-world are not to be left 
alone as epi-phenomena of economics or realpolttik Rather, they are 
intermeshed in the econo-poljtical, and provide the potential for a 
variety of connectivities between the populace in a world of perform- 
atives This I have attempted with reference to the political potential 
of expressive cultures, the ambivalent terrain between demarcated 
realms of the political and the non-political, and the production of 
subjectivities invoked by the festivities and attendant practices If the 
Hindutva advance m the public field is to be resisted, culture needs to 
be taken more seriously as a site of struggle than conventional Nehru- 
vian or Marxist logics have permitted ^ Dipankar Gupta, for instance, 

' See Kavirii (1997) lor a discussion on contested public spaces between the 
poor and civilian bodies in Calcutta See also the forthcoming work on hawkers 
in Mumbai bv Rajagopal 

^ Such notions of moving away from cultuie as a reified entity reflective of the 
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queries why ihe Left in Maharashtra pales in significance next to that 
in Bengal One of the reasons cued is that political parties had not root- 
ed themselves in indigenous vernacular cultures Whereas in Bengal, 
Marxism and Communism had left their imprint on art, literature 
theatre and scholarship, and continued even after Independence to 
play a major political role, these elements were noticeably missing in 
Maharashtra and in Bombay’ (1982 59-60) Gerard Heuze reinforces 
the point ‘Samant [the left-wing trade union activist], unlike Sena 
leaders, had little ‘cultutal’ connection with the woi kers His language 
was economic’ (1995 222-3) To see culture in terms of a reified en- 
tity that is to be either dismissed or manipulated, is to cuiuail the 
efficacy of more inclusivist political agendas 

I have noted how spectacles and activities are embedded in a net- 
work of powei -laden forces — hegemonic in then struggles foi domi- 
nance, yet also part of a devoaonal, artisac and entertainment field 
This IS not to say that these areas are separable or do not partake of 
ideological formations themselves Part of the success of the festival hes 
in the collusion of various elements, yet it is amoeboid enough for one 
aspect to be accentuated while others lie low The performative milieu 
does not lend itself to a stiaightforward correspondence of intention, 
form or reception of constituent activities and artworks It is precisely 
because of this pervasive and complicated flux of relationships that the 
festive milieu is particularly potent for a multi-accented agenda 
There is much to be noted m Ernesto I^clau’s comments on the 
‘infinitude of the social that it is always surrounded by an “excess 

of meaning” which it is unable to master' (1990 90). This argument 
also holds true for the performative occasion While the event intensifies 
and consolidates community paruapation, it also harbours a precarious 
element which undermines efforts at hegemonic control Spectacles 
ai e a cruaal part of this mammoth occasion — displays and processions 
that allure, seduce, educate and influence They do not simply indicate 


infrastructure has been famously reassessed by chose of the Frankfurt School, 
paracularly with the works of Benjamin and Adorno However, I diverge from 
their writings in an effort to explore the multivalent and contradictory contours 
offestivai praxis on its own culturally specific terms and its lecruitment lor poli- 
tical arenas 
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a deterioration of political and. public conduct from an idealised 
rational-critical sphei e, but can be seen to run tandem with, and often 
cross over and merge with, these otlier fora. Nor ate these spectacular 
displays just reified entities to be analysed compositjonally they can 
be seen as creative mtert'-entions m sociality They do nor just reflect 
(as might be the effects of the imagistic displays m this article), but 
refiact and (re-)produce social realities Just as the written assumes 
articulation and perfoimance for maximum impact, images are al,so at 
their most potent in a mulri-sensory matnx Otherwise they remain 
onl/’ pregnant with possibilities — ^silent instiumenrs lost m the ether 
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Marathi/Hindi words are Romanised in the text Below are listed the 
mam terms with diacritical markings according to the Devanagan 
syllabary The translations are approximate, corresponding with 


their widespread 

articulation m contemporary Maharashtra 

akval 

booklets oi ‘souvenirs’ handed out by mandak outl inmg 
activities, donors and sponsors, and otlier material 
alongside advertisements (lit , repoi t or account) 

axuimik 

historical, usually pertainingto the deeds ofindigenous 
rulers of India 

arii 

waving lights before adeity, accompanied by devotional 
songs 

anand 

bliss 

Anant Caturdasi 

last day of the Ganapati festival 

avdhan puja 

worship for invoking a deity 

bhajan 

devotional songs 

bhakti 

devotion, movement that stressed individual devotion 
to gods regardless of caste. 

Bharat 

the ofHual name for India 

Bharatmata 

Mothei India 

calacttra 

moving pictures 

Dalit 

Untouchable or Scheduled Caste 

darsan 

sight of a divine being 

dekh^a 

scenery 

desjdgmti 

national awakenmg/consciousness 

dhdrmtk 

religious 

darbar 

ceremonial court assembly 

Gajie Caturth 

firs day of heCanapa fes val 
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g£ine\otsava 

Cianjpati festival 

gun da/ e 

muscleman or criminal 

gulal 

led powder 

jhindabad 

‘Long live’, praise/hail 

jvnd 

old 

khadi 

hand-woven cotton doth 

kirtan 

sermons through song 

lakh 

100,000 

Rla 

play, sport 

mahal 

palace, mansion 

maja 

pleasure 

man 

mind/heart 

mandal 

orgarasation, council 

mandap 

shrine inside pavilion 

mandir 

Hindu temple 

manoranjan 

entertainment 

meld 

gathering, group 

modak 

sweetmeat commonly seen to be the favourite food o^ 
the god Ganapati 

muru 

three-dimensional representation of a Hindu deity 

murtikdr 

artist, maker of murti 

pandal 

marquee, pavilion 

paurdmk 

religio-mythological 

prdn 

Vitality, breath 

pranpratisthd 

the consecration of a mvrtt or image 

prasad 

propitiatoiy offering 

pravacan 

teachings through song 

pujd 

Hindu ceremony, worship 

rajnattik 

political 

rdksasa 

demon, evil spirit 

rdstnya 

nationalist 

sadepana 

simplicity 

akhd 

branch 
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saktt 

samadhan 

sdni^ik 

sant 

sanU 

sanskrtik 

sanajanik 

satyagraha 

StvsRhl 

smaramka 


swadesi 

swarajya 

taiim 

utsava 

Uttar pu]& 

vighna 

vtsarjan 


Glossary and Abbreviations 
power, strength 
satisfaction 
social 

saint, holy man 
repose, peace 
cultural 
public, social 

truth-force or non-violence — M K Gandhi’s path of 
colonial resistance 

reign of Shivaji 

booklets or ‘souvenirs’ handed out by mandal, oaAinin% 
activities, donors and sponsors, and other material 
alongside advertisements 

use and manufacture of indigenously-made goods 
self-rule/reliance 

gymnasium, education, instruction 
festival 
final worship 
obstacle, impediment 

the immersion of a deity, allowing the invoked deity to 
depart 


BJP 

BSGSS 


Q 

GLG 

RSS 

SGM 

VHP 


Abbreviations 
Bharatiya Janaa Party 

Brihanmumbai Sarvajanik Ganesotsava Samanvay Samitl 
(Greater Mumbai Public Ganapati Festival Co-ordination 
Committee) 

Citramai /agBrJournal 
Ctmdr-Loksattd Ganesotsava 

Riistrijra Svrayamsevak Sangh (National Volunteer Organisa- 
tion) 

S^vajanik Ganesotsava Mandal (public Ganapati festival orga- 
nisation) 

Viswa Hindu Paris'ad (World Hindu Council) 
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